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2,300 Degrees 


1G FIGURES in Fahrenheit may not mean much 

to many of us. Minus 300 degrees means more 
than ten times colder than that winter last year when 
the car broke down ten miles from home. 2,000 degrees 
means some twenty times hotter than that day last 
summer when the tarmacadam pavement actually 
bubvied. That’s as far as we can, or want to, go. Temp- 
eratures like those are best left to people like Newalls. 


These figures of minus 300°F to over 2,000°F do, in 
fact, represent the wide horizon of temperatures with- 
in which Newalls work. For more than fifty years, heat 
—and its control—has been a Newalls speciality, and 
during that time a wide range of materials has been 
produced to offer effective insulation for every need 
within this temperature range. 


A member of the TURNER & 


BELFAST, BRISTOL, AND CARDIFF. 
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NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD . 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW. MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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of Experience 


Newalls (Reg’d Brand) 85% Magnesia, Nicosil, 
Newtempheit, E.H.T., Amosite Asbestos and New- 
parex and Nonpareil insulating bricks provide every 
form of heat control; Nonpareil corkboard provides 
cold insulation to meet all requirements ; Paxtiles, 
Paxboard, Paxfelt, Paxmarine and Sprayed ‘ Limpet’ 
Asbestos provide sound and thermal insulation com- 
bined with fire protection. 

But there’s much more to Newalls than the manu- 
facture of materials to control extreme temperatures. 
There’s a wealth of knowledge and practical experience 
to go into every contract. Newalls handle. There’s a 
know-how which you can use to advantage if you have 
any trouble in keeping heat—and cold—in their proper 
places, and making them work to the last degree. To 
seek Newalls advice will cost you nothing. 


Washington - 


NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Co. Durham 
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Simply plug it in \ 
PORTABLE CENTRAL HEATING 


HURSEAL 


Sealed Oil-filled Electric 
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£11.19.10 


Permanently Inc. P.T. 


Thermostatically Controlled § ITAFEPING 1 


NO ATTENTION *» NO MAINTENANCE 
Ask locally, phone, call or write for details to: 
HURSEAL LTD., 229 Regent Street, London, W.!. Tel: REG 1051/6 
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Automatic control 


Automatic control and adequate instrumentation of industrial 
processes are essentials for higher productivity. This is particularly 
important when large quantities of fuel are used and critical time 
and temperature limits are essential for success. Gas is the only 
commercial fluid fuel of declared constant calorific value and lends 
itself ideally to automatic control. The Industrial Gas Engineers 
at your Area Gas Board have considerable knowledge of this 


subject, which they will gladly pass on to you. 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS— The Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual consumers 
for prompt service and for advice which accords with the 
customer’s special circumstances and requirements. Each Area 
Gas Board offers efficient service to users of gas-fired equipment 
and can give expert advice based upon the pooled knowledge 
of all the Boards and of gas users in other countries, 


= CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 





ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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Here is the rich, rare comfort you have always desired. 2} litre O.H.V. engine 
In this car you are completely relaxed. And let’s 110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m. 
admit it, one feels proud of the way the PATHFINDER 
is singled out and admired. But the worth of 


12 in. Hydraulic Brakes 
Independent Front Suspension 
this car—the best of all Rileys—goes deeper than 


the sweeping grace of its brilliant styling. You must suiesepte Sech-ahesrlere 





drive the Pathfinder. It is the only possible Real Leather Upholstery 
way to appreciate its performance. Visit Seating for Six 
your Riley dealer and see for yourself what he means Borg-Warner Overdrive is 
4 when he says “Riley for Magnificent Motoring.” available as an optional extra. 


The by lhian QO pith Giter— 


£940 plus £471 7s. P.T. 


12 Months’ Warranty 














RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Led. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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No One Else Can 


States government is on the verge of what could be a dramatic 

new departure: the enunciation of an active American policy 
in the Middle East. To state a policy in outline is one thing, to work 
it out in detail another, to make it effective in action another again. 
We do not know whether President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles have 
yet looked beyond the first stage, the formulation of a general inten- 
tion or “ Eisenhower doctrine.” The President’s message to Congress 
had not been sent when this article was written. The expectation in 
Washington is outlined on page 30. 

What appears clear is that the makers of American policy have at 
last resolved that the Middle East can no longer safely remain as a 
hiatus in the American system of alliances and power positions which 
stretches round most of the world. Spectators in London will feel 
that it is high time—as indeed it is. They will wish, resentfully, 
that the American government could have worked its way round to 
this conclusion six months ago, before British Middle Eastern policy 
had reached its present state of paralysis. To reflect that no such 
American initiative would have been politically possible six months 
ago is no great consolation. Perhaps it needed something as shocking 
as the British disaster of November to force a drastic revision on 
Washington ; and those who claim to see in that some post facto 
justification for the late Suez adventure can draw what comfort they 
can from it—though it is a queer sort of policy for British power to 
draw American power in by first destroying itself. 

The recession of British influence has left the Arab world as a 
dangerous vacuum into which, failing an American initiative of an 
ambitious kind, only Soviet power can flow, with grave danger to 
Europe. Naturally, the Arabs will deny that any such vacuum, or 
any such threat, exists ; the Middle East is theirs, they will say, and 
they are fully capable of filling it without outside help—how wrongly 
appears clearly enough when Syria threatens to keep the Iraq pipeline 
shut until the outside world forces Israel to give up Gaza. The 
Middle East crisis is by no means over. The canal and the pipelines 
are still blocked ; Russian influence continues to seep in ; no Palestine 
peace is in sight ; the danger-points at which new upheavals or new 
wars can start are still alive. Britain, powerless for the moment to 
do anything better than stand aside and avoid doing further damage, 
can only welcome the American decision not to remain inactive. 

What Washington appears to have decided amounts so far to the 
two first moves in preparation for an attempt to fill the gap. The 
President is on the point of asking Congress for a declaration that the 
United States would not inactively watch a Communist aggression or 
the spread of Communist influence in the Middle East, together with 
an advance authorisation to use force. At the same time, he will seek 
authority for a programme of economic aid, of the order of magnitude 
of $400 million or $500 million, for friendly Middle Eastern countries. 


R. saeses from Washington leave no doubt that the United 


~ “*syat present lies outside it. 
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Together, these two weapons look like a powerful 
armoury ; but their use, as they are intended to be 
used, to repair the damage and construct a new and 
stable position, will meet with complications that have 
still to be resolved. 

This is not by any means to disparage the Presi- 
dent’s opening move. The effect will be to stretch 
the western trip-wire, the warning of American retalia- 
tion against a Soviet aggression, across a region which 
That will be a real gain. 
Europe has had good cause to be thankful for the 
existence of such a line, which Russia may not cross 
without the fear of world war, from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. The new trip-wire will be a logical 
extension of the old. Its political supports promise, 
however, to be incomparably flimsier. Not all the 
Arab states will be prepared, as the states of Western 
Europe have been prepared, to accept American 
protection ; among those who will probably stand 
out are some in key positions, like Syria and 
Egypt itself. Many \rabs fear western protection 
more than they fear Communist aggression. The pro- 
tection of a military guarantee is effective, in any event, 
only. against a military attack. 

The possibility of an armed Soviet attack somewhere 
in the Middle East cannot be ruled out, as the violent 
Russian reaction to the violent Israeli and Anglo-French 
actions in Egypt showed as lately as November. But, 
in general, Moscow has other and more promising 
methods at its disposal: political subversion, the 
supply of arms, the stirring up of local trouble. 
Such methods have failed, relatively speaking, in 
Europe because the states of Europe have attained 
a relative cohesion within and among themselves. In 
the Levant, Palestine and Arabia no such cohesion 
exists. Most of the Arab states themselves are new 
and artificial creations. None of them has yet accepted 
the existence of Israel. The political structure of the 
region has reached no point of equilibrium yet ; flux 
and upheaval have gone on since the Ottoman Empire 
began to decline, and have not approached their end. 
As is probably realised in Washington, more than a 
trip-wire will be needed to put an end to them. Of 
necessity, the new policy will involve the Americans in 
a complex series of new attitudes and approaches to the 
different Middle Eastern states. 


* 


Anything like a package solution for the Middle East 
is probably impossible in these conditions ; there is a 
limit to what can be done, and that little will have 
to be done piecemeal, plugging a security gap here and 
there, encouraging an honest government or supporting 
a sensible development project. Against this it can be 
objected that certain fears and obsessions vitiate the life 
of the Arab countries collectively ; this is true, and 
particularly true of the Arab fear of and obsession with 
Israel. Either by itself or through the United Nations, 
Washington will be obliged to find some way—as the 
new policy, when explained, may recognise—of assur- 
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ing both Israel’s neighbours and Israel itself against 
attack by each other. As the history of the Tripartite 
Declaration showed, such assurances are unreal or 
uncertain unless the two sides can at the same time be 
induced to live together according to accepted inter- 
national rules. Until they are, the mere pushing back 
of (to take the example of the moment) Israel behind 
the armistice line is a technical triumph of no durable 
effect. 

While these problems persist, economic aid is not 
a panacea but merely a palliative; yet palliatives are 
better than nothing, provided that they are administered 
in a sensible way. Indeed, the shortcomings of 
economic aid as a solution for international problems 
arise in part from a misconception of what it is for 
and of what can be hoped from it. Administrators of 
American aid have learnt enough to beware of the 
grandiose, all-embracing plan. The only course in the 
Middle East will be to select sound projects from those 
which the recipients themselves propose, and to back 
them on their individual merits. 

Even more treacherous is the. political selection of 
recipients. Nobody can be expected to give his 
resources to help a hostile country ; with that qualifica- 
tion, it is usually a mistake to ask a country in return 
for aid to accept a specific alignment either in inter- 
national politics or in its economic relations. The offer 
to finance the Aswan High Dam was a mistake because 
it was made for the wrong reason, to prevent Egypt 
from getting Russia to support the scheme. The 
purpose of aid should not be to tie a country to the 
giver, or to secure a bias in its economic conduct, or 
even to win friends. It is to help the construction of 
sound economies and healthy communities, in which 
the rational and enlightened pursuit of self-interest 
becomes possible. It follows that aid should be given 
where it will do most good, not in return for promises 
of friendship, or to prevent aid from coming from 
another quarter. Most of all is this true in the Middle 
East, where poverty, economic pessimism, uncertainty 
of political allegiance, self-mistrust and mistrust of the 
outside world are peculiarly intertwined. 

The Soviet declaration of interest in the Middle East, 
contained in Mr Bulganin’s bellicose message to Sir 
Anthony Eden on November 5th, is now to be met, in 
effect, with an American counter-declaration which will 
have the added advantage of standing on an economic 
as well as a military leg. Reasonably simple in its 
implication for great-power strategy, in the Middle East 
itself the new American policy, or what is so far known 
of it, begins by marking out a rough and approximate 
route across an uncertain political terrain. 

Success is still to be earned by articulated action. 
No policy for the Middle East has succeeded yet ; this 
may be because the policies attempted have been mis- 
conceived or misapplied or because the state of the 
region rules out a wholly successful Middle East policy 
at present. It remains right and necessary, as it is 
welcome, for the United States to make the attempt ; 
no one else can. 
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The Way to 


] EXT month’s White Paper on defence policy has 
already taken on a critical importance. This is 
true whether the testis budgetary and economic or 
diplomatic. Britain’s outlay on defence is now widely 
looked at askance, with a deeply sceptical eye. The 
general public has taken it to heart not only that the 
Suez campaign showed that this country cannot “ go it 
alone,” but also that, when this test came, its forces 
were not even equipped to do so ; and those more par- 
ticularly concerned with the state of the national 
economy can now point with a fresh insistence to the 
load in taxes, foreign exchange and industrial resources 
which defence spending at the rate of £1,500 million a 
year represents, and to the inadequate return that is 
received from it. 

It is not only the calendar that requires an urgent 
new look at the defence burden. The defence commit- 
ment is at the centre of national policy as it has been 
pursued since the war : it is the expression, and the 
cost, of British foreign policy in a peace-time cold war, 
which is not yet over. For this reason, though it is now 
necessary to face the fact that the present level of 
defence costs, always a drag on the economy, is becom- 
ing higher than the country will tolerate, the argument 
cannot be left there. What is in question is this 
country’s proper posture, with its allies, in the world. 


Quite clearly, until the danger has been removed 
against which the western nations, most providently if 
also extravagantly, have armed themselves in order to 
keep the postwar peace, defence is not expendable. It 
can be argued that the risk of a direct military assault 
has now been reduced by Russia’s own troubles as well 
as by western resolution ; and anyway Nato is increas- 
ingly drifting in spite of itself into reliance on meeting 
the risk by a “ tripwire ” technique which will go some 
way to meet the yearning for cheaper defence. But, 
equally clearly, to throw in our hand and dismantle our 
defences at this moment, while the risk remains, would 
make nonsense of what we and our allies have done, 
rightly and realistically, since the Russian replaced the 
German threat. We cannot adjure the duty, in the alli- 
ance, of self-defence. What we can, and must, do is to 
root out all commitments for defence which stem simply 
from false conceptions of national prestige and power 
and all those outlays, fostered often merely by service 
prestige, which in terms of goods delivered (or not de- 
livered) produce no real defence. It is the right relation 
of policy to resources, of ends to means and of results to 
effort, that the nation has now to weigh. 


* 


In itself, it should be admitted, the Suez campaign 
proves nothing new. It has rather, with its conse- 
quences and its cost, served as a catalyst, allowing to 
form the widespread belief—to which Mr Macmillan’s 





Cut Defence 


remarks at the last Nato meeting added shape— 
that this country has been carrying more than its fair 
share of the defence burden ; that it has been spending 
too much too wastefully, on many objectives that were 
never practicable anyway ; and that it must spend less 
henceforward. “ How much less ? ” the defence chiefs 
may ask, “and on what?” Faced with the demand, 
which some are now making, for a straight cut of, say, 
three or four hundred million pounds, the details to be 
decided by them, they will naturally be resentful. But 
what is the layman to do? What sort of a picture of 
defence policy has he been given ? 

In a series of annual defence white papers, prepared- 
ness for every type of war, cold, hot, limited, global, 
with every type of weapon, conventional and unconven- 
tional, in every part of the world, on land, sea and in 
the air, has been enjoined in rounded platitudes. Any 
and every scheme in hand, whether near completion or 
a mere gleam in some air-marshal’s or admiral’s eye, 
has been justified as top priority. And round this struc- 
ture of top priorities is erected a wall of security which 


THE DEFENCE BURDEN 








(Defence expenditure as a percentage of gross national product) 

| 1949- | | | 1949 | 

| 54 | 1955 | | 54 | 1955 
Denmark .... | 2-5 3:2 Netherlands 5-1 5-8 
Luxembourg . | 2-6 3-4 Greece..... 6-8 5:8 
Belgium ..... | 3°6 3°6 France..... 7:5 6-6 
Norway... 3-6 3-9 Canada.... 5:7 6-8 
a) poner | 4-3 4-1 Ws dans 8-2 8-2 
Portugal ..... 3:8 4-4 i. | oeeaeraeay 9-8 | 10-3 
W. Germany.. see 4-5 

















guards it not only from the enemy’s gaze, but from any 
real attempt by outsiders logically to relate forces avail- 
able or in the pipeline to commitments (or vice versa). 
Faith in what goes on behind this wall is shaken when 
tales of inter-service strife leak out, and when it appears 
that battleships and minesweepers are vital one year, 
and scrap-iron the next. And, unfortunate though it may 
be that the Suez action should be taken as a test, the 
fact is that, despite the expenditure behind the wall of 
£7,000 million in five years, the famous airborne fire- 
brigade was not ready, and a great deal of what was 
ready was the wrong stuff. 

The public reaction to all this, and the demand for 
drastic inter-service re-thinking, were inevitable and 
should be salutary. It was clear enough, without the 
Suez experience, what the recent rate of defence spend- 
ing has meant to the civil economy. As the figures in 
the table show, a larger slice has been taken out of 
Britain’s national income than out of that of any other 
Nato country except the much richer United States. 
Moreover, this expenditure has been harder for Britain 
to bear than that of any other Nato country, including 
the United States, so that the percentage understates 








10 : 

the British burden : a great deal of it has been incurred 
abroad and persistently aggravates our chronic balance 
of payments difficulties. At home it falls particularly 
heavily (because of our effort to go it alone in atomic 
weapons and the means of delivery) on the engineering 
and electronics industries and on research resources, 
with correspondingly adverse effects on exports and 
industrial re-equipment. It is obvious that to ease the 
pressure of defence at these points in the period just 
ahead would substantially help the country. If the 
British defence budget were cut to the relative size of 
a country with purely Nato commitments, such as 
Belgium, nearly £700. million of resources would be 
restored to the civil economy, and even if it were cut 
only to France’s in 1955, nearly £300 million. 

Nor does the light thrown on British commitments 
by recent events suggest that such a cut is entirely un- 
realistic in defence terms. For reasons which will long 
be argued, the indisputable fact has emerged that 
this country is no longer able to safeguard by force what 
is traditionally supposed to be the vital strategic link 
of: the whole Commonwealth. The vague, but in 
defence white papers always repeated, liability for 
Commonwealth defence can no longer be unilateral or 
unconditional. There must consequently be a critical 
appraisal of many of the minor commitments which 
have risen out of the major Middle Eastern one. What 
were intended as facilities have had, at this period of 
nationalist fervour, a costly habit of turning into com- 
mitments. Means have become ends. Thus Cyprus, 
intended as our base to hold the Middle East, in fact 
became a miniature theatre of war, tying up troops 
which could not be used for their main purpose. Other 
involvements which have been justified on the grounds 
that they are a defence asset—as they might be if Britain 
were orchestrating Commonwealth defence on pre-1939 
lines—now prove almost as much a debit as credit. The 
usefulness of the bases in Libya, Jordan, Cyprus (per- 
haps even Iraq, Hong Kong and Singapore) have thus 
come into question—at any rate as purely British bases 
carrying with them in some cases acute colonial prob- 
lems associated with sovereignty and security. These 
are key queries—to diplomats and defence chiefs alike— 
in the process of relating policy to resources. 


* 


But the problem is not just to cut defence : the need 
is to reshape it in the cause of efficiency as well as 
economy. This is something which neither our military 
leaders, nor even a greatly strengthened Ministry of 
Defence, can do unilaterally. For if we cannot go it 
alone in war, it follows that we should not go it alone 
in either arming or disarming. Britain has not the 
choice between being a first-class and a second-class 
power—such terms are nearly obsolete—but between 
becoming an efficient member-state of a western power 
block or nothing. The main point that emerges from a 
reappraisal of our commitments and from a frank 
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admission of the present ineffective multipurpose com- 
position of our forces is that defence should be inte- 
grated with our allies in each operational area, not 
just some of them. Flexible forces there must be, and 
the commitments in every area remain to be met; 
but the forces must be integrated western forces based 
on a unified policy. 

It may be argued that we are still very far from this. 
But it is the only sound defence objective, and once it 
is seen that Britain cannot alone sustain “ balanced ” 
forces capable of independent action everywhere, the 
extent to which defence has been developed here might 
be found a useful bargaining counter to speed up the 
integration process. The Americans have already 
agreed to supply Nato countries with some nuclear 
weapons ; independent British mastery of so much 
thermo-nuclear know-how could be used to force the 
pace. Britain virtually has the hydrogen bomb ; valu- 
able work has been done on missiles ; the string of 
British-bases exists. These are only some of the assets 
which this country can undertake to put into the pool 
against the assurance that, under the integrated develop- 
ment of modern weapons, supplies, wherever they come 
from, will be allocated to the western forces whatever 
their nationality as part of a common plan. 

This should be the response of the defence planners 
to the public demand, which cannot now be evaded, that 
they should reduce their claims to the largest possible 
extent and eliminate everything that is otiose or futile. 
Defence they must still provide—and the public itself 
must realise both that there are real overseas interests 
to be defended and that the defence of the realm has 
not suddenly become a dead duty—and they can pro- 
vide it, more efficiently and more economically, only in 
a collective framework. 








England’s Foreign Policy 


For, whatever may be the convictions of foreign 
nations—convictions of which we have no right to com- 
plain, because they are legitimate deductions from 
former transactions in our history—all dispassionate 
and observant Englishmen must be well aware that 
our tone and temper, as a nation, have of late altogether 
changed ; that we are no longer aggressive or ambitious ; 
that we desire nothing better than to be exempted 
from all foreign calls on our assistance; that we 
can scarcely even be persuaded to meddle where we 
ought ; that we not only do not desire any extension of 
our empire, but that no considerations except our own 
safety would induce us to accept one inch of additional 
territory. We conscientiously believe—and we think that 
only party passion, or the blindness of class hatred, can 
believe the contrary—that England alone of all the great 
nations of the world seeks no aggrandisements—nay, most 
earnestly deprecates it ; that in future all quarrels in which 
she may be unhappily engaged, will not be sought by 
her, but forced upon her ; that any wars she may hence- 
forth wage will be wars strictly of self-defence, or in the 
cause of justice, or in aid of injured and oppressed allies. 


The Economist 


January 3, 1857 
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Spens Prescription 


HE arguments between the Ministry of Health and 
the medical profession over doctors’ pay have been 
going on for many months. It is nearly a year since 
the negotiating committee, which represents general 
practitioners and hospital staffs, gave notice that a claim 
would be submitted to cover the rise in the cost of 
living in the preceding five years. On June 14th, this 
claim was specified at 24 per cent and was supported 
by a long memorandum to show the rise in prices and 
wages and salaries since 1951. 

But the doctors might as well have spared themselves 
the time and expense this document must have entailed. 
For a month later the claim was rejected outright by 
the Ministers concerned on the ground that “ in present 
circumstances they would not feel justified in giving 
consideration to any claim for a general increase in 
medical remuneration.” The “ present circumstances ” 
were later defined as the anti-inflationary policy and the 
plea for restraint in claims for higher pay. 
The doctors’ reply to this was that they had 


—which its memorandum showed did exist—all the 
stronger. 

It is against this background that the negotiating 
committee met on Thursday of this week to determine 
its attitude at its next meeting with the Minister on the 
following day. These meetings have been heralded by 
the announcement that the British Medical Guild, a 
trade union offshoot of the British Medical Association, 
which is not itself a trade union, has been instructed 
to prepare for action. This has been interpreted, prob- 
ably wrongly, as a threat to call a doctors’ strike, or 
rather to call on them to resign from the health service, 
the implication being that they would continue to treat 
people outside it. But it is difficult to see how any 
action of this sort by doctors would not hurt their 
patients far more than it would the Government. Its 
main effect would probably be to destroy any public 
sympathy that may exist for their claim. 


* MEDICAL EARNINGS 





been exercising restraint for a long time 
already, that they had suffered a steady 
decline in the real value of their incomes 
in the meanwhile, and that some of them 


Hospital Staff General Practitioners 
Numbers Salary 


Size of List Number of Earnings 
Eng. & Wales £ 


of Patients Doctorst less 
Eng. & Wales Expenses 





Scot ° 1 Consultants (whole-time*) .. 1,790 2,100—-3,100 | Under 1,000 1,500 Up to'1,100 
were now suifering hardship as a resuit. —_ Hospital Medical ose sesaaai 1,000-1,500 2,000 1,100-1,775 
Above all, they maintained that the Gov- Omer +0 ic — 
Registrars, including Senior 
ernment was bound—by Mr  Bevan’s pe eee 3,290 850-1,400 | 1,500-2,000 3,600 1,775-2,200 
— Junior Hospital Medical 
acceptance, when he was Minister of Officers..... acca ttt > 115-1,075 2,000-2,500 4,300  2,200-2,625 
: ’ Senior House Officers....... ; ‘ ,000 3,500  2,625-3,050 
ae of the ote es nig House Officers........see0e 2'590 425- 525 | Over 3,000 3,900 3,050-3.475 
mendations on doctors pay—to give them i seheapaibicascaicaesentiaiatatana - . si 
a pay 8 * In addition, there are nearly 5,000 part-time consultants who get proportionate pay and a 
an increase. fixed percentage of yer receive a awards. 
‘ ‘ i . + Principals only ; in addition there are 1,400 assistants who are paid salaries out of their 
It is on this last point that the dispute yincipals’ earnings. 


has recently centred: on whether the Gov- 
ernment has an overriding obligation under the terms 
of the two Spens reports—one for general practitioners 
and one for consultants—to make periodic adjustments 
in doctors’ pay to allow for falls in the value of money. 
The Minister of Health’s case is that the Spens recom- 
mendations referred only to the pay of doctors on entry 
into the health service in 1948 ; nevertheless in August 
he encouraged the negotiating committee to prepare a 
further memorandum explaining the doctors’ view that 
the Spens reports imposed a continuing obligation on 
the Government. This memorandum, prepared with 
the help of the committee’s legal advisers, under Sir 
James Millard Tucker, was presented to the Minister of 
Health in the middle of September ; like its predeces- 
sor, it was summarily rejected some two months Iater. 
Since then an exchange of correspondence has taken the 
issue no farther forward. Mr Turton has refused to give 
a reasoned reply to the second memorandum, merely 
saying that it did not show that a legal obligation—that 
is, one that could be enforced by the courts—existed. 
The negotiating committee has pointed out that it was 
known all along that there was no enforceable legal 
obligation, but that this only made the moral obligation 


If one leaves aside the question of obligations, 
whether legal, contractual or moral, and examines the 
doctors’ claim on its merits—which the Government 
has not yet done—has it any substance ? There has 
certainly been a rise in prices of the order of 24 per 
cent since 1951—the year to which the Danckwerts 
award related. By that award, given in March, 1952, 
the adjudicator found that, for the year 1950-51, to the 
incomes the Spens committee thought general practi- 
tioners ought to have earned in 1939 a “ betterment 
factor ” of 100 per cent should have been added to allow 
for the change in the value of money. This 100 per cent 
cost of living increase, which was followed by some 
adjustment, though not so big, in the salaries of con- 
sultants and other hospital staffs, immediately put 
doctors in a favoured position vis-a-vis most other pro- 
fessional people, particularly servants of the state. But, 
having felt comparatively well off in 1952, in recent 
years doctors have felt themselves to be steadily losing 
ground—during a period, too, in which other profes- 
sions have been catching them up or reducing the gap. 

That the medica! profession is now due to increase 
its lead somewhat is justifiable. An average income of 
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£2,200 for a general practitioner, after he has deducted 
his practice expenses, is not easy money ; and among 
junior hospital medical staffs there are cases of 
hardship. But in making its.claim the medical profes- 
sion overlooks the fact that the other professions which 
have done well for themselves since 1951—notably 
higher civil servants and teachers—did very badly be- 
fore that date. Compared with 1939, civil servants’ 
pay is only 75 per cent higher, though they managed 
to secure, along with their recent rise, a five-day week 
—an advantage which is certainly not overlooked by 
doctors, especially whole-time hospital staff. If the 
doctors’ negotiating committee sticks to the Spens 
formula, which lays down that any adjustment in its 
recommendations should have “direct regard not only 
to estimates of the change in the value of money but 
to the increases which have in fact taken place since 
1939 in other professions,” civil service salaries are not 
a good example to cite. 

Does the Spens formula in fact get doctors 
anywhere ? Is it helpful to compare the rises in pay of 
different professions when almost their only common 
factor is their reluctance to go on strike ? It 4s especi- 
ally difficult to compare the earnings of general 
practitioners with anyone else’s, for they are based on 
the number of patients a doctor looks after and are 
therefore partly dependent on the size of the population 
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and the number of doctors in general practice. But the 
doctors’ insistence on “ Spens and nothing but Spens ” 
arises from their conviction that a simple request for a 
cost of living increase will always be refused. After 
all, it took them over three years of negotiations before 
their earlier claim was allowed to go to adjudication. 
They know only too well that the Government will 
always be as firm with professional organisations as it 
will be weak with trade unions. 

On the whole, therefore, the main responsibility for 
breaking the present deadlock lies with the Minister of 
Health. Obviously no section of the community can have 
an automatic guarantee against changes in the value 
of money ; and the doctors cannot reasonably expect 
this. But can no formula be devised that would 
prevent these quinquennial major disputes? The 
problem is, after all, a wider one. _ It is not only the 
doctors who need some assurance that their standard 
of living will not be allowed to slide gradually downhill. 
Much the best remedy, of course, would be to put a 
stop to inflation. Meanwhile, perhaps the best proof 
the Government could give of good will towards the 
professional classes would be the adoption of the royal 
commission’s proposals for reforms in the family man’s 
surtax. Again, it is not only the doctors who feel that 
harder work and greater responsibilities seem to leave 
them financially pretty much as they were. 


India’s Pause for Breath 


O see the heady figures of India’s second five-year 

plan being physically translated into dams, power 
and irrigation projects, steel plants and engineering 
works is impressive and in some ways frightening. The 
aims are urgent and ambitious ; India must have, and 
is determined to get, the foundations of a modern 
industrial economy, and it is going about the job with 
the intensity of a religious war. It is easy for a British 
visitor to criticise this industrial revolution on the 
ground that it largely represses the free economic forces 
that created industrial Britain and are still creating and 
re-creating industrial America. It would be just as easy 
for a Russian or a Chinese to say that India’s methods of 
socialist planning reject the compulsions on people that 
make communist economic development so much more 
straightforward. First impressions abide: the plan is 
over-ambitious and imperfectly balanced ; the planners, 
for all their technical skill, have a self-confidence that 
is disturbing. Yet these impressions must be tempered 
by compassion towards a people whose average income 
last year was about £20 a head. To lift that figure 
to about £40 in the next twenty years does not seem 
an outrageous target ; to fail could mean disaster for 
- India, Asia—and the world. 
It might almost be said of India’s second plan that 


it was constructed with the built-in certainty of going 
seriously askew at some stage. Indians take pride in the 
fact that it contained no “ budgeting by an accountant.” 
To set the sights too high was perhaps a necessary way 
of creating enthusiasm among 350 million people whose 
opportunities for economic excitement are limited at 
twelve annas a day. When the plan was presented early 
last year it made no bones about the gulfs between 
intentions and means. Public expenditures of Rs 4,800 
crores* (now raised by price increases to Rs 5,300 
crores) for the period 1956-61 counted on assistance 
from abroad of Rs 800 crores, internal savings of 
Rs 1,200 crores, and deliberate resort to deficit 
financing to the tune of Rs 1,200 crores. After the 
clearing of the air between India and the World Bank, 
substantial assistance for the improvement of the rail- 
ways seems likely; the bank has already made loans 
for the expansion of the Tata and the Indian Iron and 
Steel plants. There is an obvious readiness in New 
Delhi to assume that the west will vie with the east in 
providing the means for important parts of the plan(steel 
with Russian, German, British and American help is the 





*A crore of rupees is 10 million rupees, equal to £750,000; 
a lakh is 100,000 rupees, equal to £7,500. Rs 4,800 crores is thus 
equivalent to about £3,600 million. 
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prime example of this kind of give-away competition). 
But India’s present difficulties are of a different order. 
The fact compelling the re-phasing both of the plan 
and of India’s import policy is the severe pressure on 
the balance of payments and the alarming rate of draw- 
ing on the sterling balances in recent months. In the 
five years of the plan, the sterling balances were to be 
used to the extent of Rs 200 crores ; in fact, the whole 
of that sum has been used since last March, and there 
now remains Rs 536 crores—the bulk of which; under 
present statutes, is required as cover for the note 
circulation. The import cuts on consumer goods, 
announced last week-end, scarcely touch the problem, 
and it would be optimistic to suppose that they will save 
the intended 30 crores of rupees in the next six months. 


* 


India’s imports in the past year may not have been 
immoderate compared with the ambitions of the plan ; 
but they have been allowed (despite all the apparatus 
of detailed licensing) to run far ahead of what India 
could currently afford. The incidental strains on other 
members of the sterling area tend to be minimised in 
New Delhi ; the damage that blatant talk about what the 
future of the pound can do is not even considered. 
India equivocates between being a member of the 
sterling club and being one of its creditors, and its 
recent policy suggests something less than complete 
faith in the sterling link and also a disagreeable oppor- 
tunism in using it. An exchange crisis of such dimen- 
sions clearly demonstrates that the government has 
been failing to match the exchange liabilities that it has 
allowed to build up under its licensing procedures with 
the means of paying for the imports. Large imports 
of steel have been paid for—and much of it lies around 
awaiting internal transport. Licences for capital goods 
have been handed out freely, and evidently some 
appreciable advance payments have been made for 
equipment that has yet to be delivered ; the rumoured 
revaluation of the German mark encouraged such pre- 
payment and added its own quota of strain on the 
central gold reserves. 


Having thus been taken by surprise, the Indian 
government is now conducting a re-examination of ends 
and means. It will not be an easy job, for major 
schemes in an undeveloped economy are by their nature 
“lumpy” and if too many have already been started, 
the process of stretching out those that are accorded less 
than absolute priority must involve dislocation and 
waste. Nor has any member of the Indian government 
openly admitted the need for modification in the plan’s 
timetable. When the Finance Minister, Mr. T. T. 
Krishnamachari, introduced his supplementary budget 
five weeks ago he proclaimed that the main idea behind 
his proposals was that the second plan must go through. 
But his collection of measures—the reintroduction of 
the capital gains tax, stiffer excise duties, and a scheme 
(which has scared private capital much more than the 
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capital gains tax) to impound the so-called “free 
reserves” of companies—can be fairly described as 
further repressive action against the private sector of 
the Indian economy, rather than the reduction of an 
intense head of steam in the public sector. The valves 
and screws are being tightened in the hope of keeping 
the pressure under control. Yet the pace of money 
creation (which has lately made its impact very sharply 
on internal prices) has been the outstanding fact of the 
past year. The immutability of the plan makes an 
imposing peroration for speeches in the Lok Sabha, 
but the Indian economy cannot escape the consequences 
of allowing demand to run so far ahead of resources. 


“A basic weakness of the present situation is that 
the state has very little resources of its own by way of 
surpluses which it can utilise directly for investment 
and it has, therefore, to depend upon whatever transfer 
of private savings it can bring about through its borrow- 
ing programmes or through deficit financing.” That 
commendably frank admission in the plan clearly states 
India’s economic dilemma. To have attempted a little 
less and in less of a hurry, and to have given greater 
encouragement to free enterprise and private savers in 
India and overseas would seem, to British eyes, a more 
circumspect yet a more secure policy. Perhaps the facts 
of Indian political life make such a course impossible. 
There is a contempt for private enterprise that is almost 
pathological ; some of it is justified, but the result has 
been to discourage the growth of public-spirited enter- 
prise. Indian business carries on its shoulder a deep 
sense of sin and it seeks redemption by finding the 
shelter of the government and doing exactly what it is 
told. The biggest concerns accept guidance about their 
production, their dividends or their capital, knowing 
that measures can be taken against them if they do not. 
The small ones go ahead where they see a profit—and 
their opportunities for expansion may well add an 
unexpected quota of strain to the plan. 


* 


There is, therefore, little expression of an independent 
industrial (as distinct from mercantile) viewpoint in the 
current reassessment of the plan. That may be a rather 
greater loss than most of the planners tend to think. 
They have their own systems of economic and political 
absolutes, and while they are capable of self-criticism 
they are also sensitive to the more extreme forms of 
Congress opinion. That fact accounts for many of the 
perplexing ambivalences in Indian economic policy. 
For example, it is held to be politically impossible to 
make even the most tentative changes in the cottage 
handloom industries ; one is told that social factors are 
enormously important and that if ministers ignore them 
they will go out of power. That may be true; but it 
is difficult to reconcile a policy that restrains the expan- 
sion of the weaving mills (which could play a much 
bigger part in Indian exports and also clothe many more 
Indians much more cheaply than handlooms) with pro- 
posals for improvements to handlooms that would make 
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them only somewhat less inefficient than they now are. 

There are contradictions, too, in agricultural policy. 
Heartening progress is being made in Village and farm 
improvement, and the host of modest irrigation schemes 
already working will soon be supplemented by the major 
projects now under construction. But in a country 
where five acres is a large holding, where labour abounds 
and backwardness and suspicion prevail, a more deter- 
mined policy for agricultural improvement might have 
been expected in India’s planning. Only the beginnings 
are visible—education in the use of fertilisers and better 
seeds, the adoption of the Japanese method of rice 
cultivation, and tlie first attempts at the tremendous 
job of improving animal husbandry. Some observers 
find hope in an apparent increase in agricultural output 
over time of about 3 per cent a year, though a long- 
run average is no help if a monsoon fails. The pressing 
demands as industrial incomes grow will be concen- 
trated on food and clothing and while the government’s 
buffer stocks of these basic commodities may serve to 
keep prices in order for a time, the only answer in the 
end is increased output of both. And hanging as a 
gigantic question mark over the whole plan is the 
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adequacy of transport to cope with the growing burdens 
that are being thrust on it. 

Success and failure in planning are relative terms. 
India’s plan will not fail in any absolute sense. Indus- 
trial assets are being created on an impressive scale 
and all of them, and more, are needed. Indian labour 
is learning, and the best of it shows skill and inventive- 
ness. The one to three comparison of efficiency against 


-European standards is bound to improve in time and 


so will the one to four comparison in wages. The 
desperate shortages are in technical skill and managerial 
capacity. The civil service is being combed for 
managers of the new state-owned enterprises—and the 
best of them would match most that Europe or America 
could show. Yet that only adds to the immense difficul- 
ties of the central administration where policy making 
and executive action are concentrated on a few dozen 
men of great ability and industry, but whose authority 
as a corps d’élite meets little effective challenge from a 
responsible public opinion. The country looks to them 
with a submissive faith ; and that, if they are to be true 
to their responsibilities, should give them humble and 
contrite hearts. 





Notes of the 





Week 








Lesson of Experience 


A REMINISCENT phrase echoes in the halls of Uno 
and even in the conference-rooms of the State 
Department. It is that nothing can be done on Palestine’s 
borders except with the consent of all the people, Arabs 
and Jews, involved. Britain used to say the same in 
Mandatory days; then it was called action “ acceptable 
to both parties.” 

Since nothing is acceptable to both parties, the risk that 
nothing will get done is always preponderant. All experi- 
ence (including the British surrender of responsibility 
which left the field open for the Palestine war of 1948) 
spells out one hard fact. A readiness to impose the unaccept- 
able—at some points on Israel, at others on its Arab 
adversaries—is the only way out of the Palestine conflict, 
which, as long as it continues to exist, bedevils every con- 
structive work in the Middle East. There are some local 
people—quite a few Arabs, but very few Jews—who will 
admit in private that they are sick of deadlock and would 
welcome the relief from tension that a UN decision over 
their heads would bring. Some feel it would remove them 
from the brink of anarchy on which they hang at present, 
without saddling them with the responsibility. 


Eyes on Gaza and Tiran 


HE future of Gaza is an unanswered question, on which 
hangs a development of significance to a far wider 
world than just the Middle East. The Gaza question is 
likely to challenge the capacity of the United Nations to 
wield authority over a recalcitrant state or states: because, 
whatever happens, recalcitrance there is bound to be. 

For on the one hand the Israelis, though pledged to with- 
draw from Egypt, are arguing that the Egyptians had in 
the first place no right to the strip, and that they will not 
permit Egyptian reoccupation of it. They are giving great 
publicity to current Egyptian fedayeen raids from Jordan so 
as to show their main reason for insisting, which is a con- 
viction that Egypt will once again turn the strip into a raiding 
base. They have also said they can “ never tolerate” the 
reimposition of an Egyptian blockade at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. This could be taken to mean they would 
like to hold on to the islands at the mouth of the gull, 
too. On the other hand, the Egyptians say they will allow 
no distinction to be made between Gaza and Sinai, and that 
no discussions on its future status can take place until the 
Israelis have got out. In this attitude, Egypt is backed by 
the whole Arab world (not to mention much of Asia)—a 
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world that is in a position to exercise a squeeze by refusing 
to mend pipelines, or to clear canals, unless the west causes 
the UN to see Israel out. 

In this dilemma, the position 
so far taken by the United 
Nations is that Mr Hammar- 
skjéld—being but the servant of 
the Assembly—is edging Israel 
back behind the armistice lines, 
but that if Israel will not go 
without guarantees more solid 
than anything hitherto known, 
he will have to return to the 
Assembly and ask what to do 
next. 


Here is a point at which 
the Assembly needs to remem- 
ber not merely its resolve to 
get Israel back within its 
frontiers but also the earlier 
resolutions of the Security 
Council that Egyptian raiding 
and blockading must stop. 
Almost certainly, the Assem- 
bly’s only way to grasp this 
nettle is to give UNEF a longer 
life and a bigger body, in order 


to be able to hold the strip while operable guarantees are 
being worked out. 




















Oil in Difficulties 


HE new Syrian government will not make it any easier 
for the Iraq Petroleum Company to negotiate the right 
to repair its pipelines and pumping stations in Syria. The 
reshuffle of the cabinet removed the moderates of the 
People’s Party and Constitutional Block, leaving an inchoate 
lump of leftism to rule Syria with an anti-western bias. 
Salah Bitar, secretary of the Baath (Resurrection) Party, 
remains as Foreign Secretary. Both before and since the 
reshuffle he declared that the IPC pipes could not be 
repaired until Israel evacuated every inch of Egyptiam terri- 
tory and the Gaza strip. It is clear from the immediately 
preceding note that the future of the IPC pipelines is there- 
fore much in doubt. 

The Syrian government did deign to permit the IPC 
experts to study the damage to the pipes and plant this 
week, but it was clear already that the Syrian Army’s 
sabotage was extensive enough to require many months of 
repair work. This means that the normal flow of oil from 
the Persian Gulf to western Europe cannot be restored until 
late this year. The work now proceeding in the Suez Canal 
will clear a channel for 10,000-ton ships by early March, 
but this will not open the canal for the bulk of oil cargoes. 
(Empty tankers will be able to go out through the canal 
and return loaded by the Cape, so shortening the round trip 
from 70 to. 55 days.) As explained on page 60, the canal 
will be available for substantial oil traffic only when the 
second stage of clearance is completed in May, but a short- 
fall on supplies to Europe will remain because of the inter- 
tuption of the IPC pipelines. It is important that repairs 
to the pipelines should not be longer delayed. 
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The Syrian government is in a position to be obdurate, 
and Lebanon and Iraq, which also lose revenues until 
repairs are completed, have no influence upon it. British 
influence was destroyed by the invasion of Egypt; 
even the Saudi Arabian order to Aramco that none of its 
oil must be shipped from Tapline to Britain and France 
still stands. In short, Europe’s need for Arab oil has given 
a weak and unstable Syria the whip hand. The United 
Nations needs to press as hard for the opening of the IPC 
pipeline as it did for the clearing of the Suez Canal. 


Wages Week 


NCE again the winter season for wage negotiations is 
O reaching a climax. This week and next the air is 
filled with the buzz of wage negotiations and the clamour 
of claims ; the engineering and engine drivers’ unions will 
both hold important meetings next week, but the general 
impression still seems to be that it will be the bus 
claim that will really set this year’s pace. A month ago the 
London busmen, whose claim for £1 a week was met by 
London Transport with an offer in the region of 6s., asked 
the executive of their union, the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, for plenary powers so that they could call 
a strike. These powers were refused, and Mr Cousins him- 
self has lately been hurrying in and out of London Trans- 
port’s offices to try and better the offer. The report this 
week was that he is now thinking that he must have at least 
gs., whereas London Transport is prepared to concede 
about 6s. 6d. 

Mr Cousins’s 9s. represents the § per cent rise in the cost 
of living since the busmen got their last increase in October, 
1955. He is rather committed to this figure by his words 
at the Trades Union Congress last August, when, singling 
out London Transport workers as an example, he said that 
he was “not prepared to sit down and see our members’ 
conditions worsened.” On the other hand, he did accept 
5s. for the provincial busmen. London Transport, for its 
part, can argue that since last January, when the main round 
of wage increases (though not the busmen’s own increase) 
took place, the rise in the cost of living has been only 3 per 
cent. Three per cent, moreover, is the amount that the 
railways tribunal has offered to the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen ; the latter has not yet 
replied, but if the busmen get more than that, the under- 
ground train drivers will want more too, and then how 
should British Railways’ drivers be content with 3 per cent ? 
So many claims are inter-connected, and everyone is closely 
watching everyone else. There will be keen interest in 
Mr Cousins’s meeting with his committee on Monday. 


* 


Another union which may soon decide that the time is 
ripe for a claim is the National Union of Mineworkers, 
which hitherto had been concentrating on getting rid of 
the bonus shift (a device to prevent absenteeism, by which 
a man who works five shifts gets paid for six, but if he has 
worked less than five gets paid only for the shifts he has 
worked). The union executive had reached agreement 


‘ with the Coal Board to postpone this issue—on which 
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it would be quite fatal for the board to retreat—for six 
months ; but a big majority of the miners’ lodges have 
rejected the postponement. Perhaps they will be less insis- 
tent on getting rid of the bonus shift if they get something 
else. It may be mainly on this argument that the Coal 
Board has offered this week to double, from Ios. to {1 a 
week, the additional retirement and disability pension which 
miners get on top of their ordinary national insurance 
pensions ; but the union executive will next week consider a 
recommendation that it should demand an additional benefit 
—in the shape of a wage claim of 19s. 6d., to bring the 
minimum wage for the underground worker to £10, with 
corresponding increases for other grades. 


Impotence 


HEN Sir Ralph Stevenson, then British Ambassador 

W\ to Egypt, was congratulated in 1954 on the com- 
pletion of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, he remarked that 
“it was a skinny bird but could be fattened up.” In this 
homely phrase he expressed the essence of the agreement. 
Its terms were worthless without a sustained and developing 
relationship with Egypt and the agreement gave the oppor- 
tunity for its creation. Within three months Britain and 
Egypt were in head-on collision over Middle East policy ; 
and two years after the signing, British bombs were falling 
on the outskirts ‘of Cairo. Now Cairo radio has announced 
the abrogation of the agreement. 

The bird had been getting skinnier for months, for it 
is obvious that a base held only by British civilian con- 
tractors in a country becoming steadily more hostile was 
worth very little. After the bombing started on October 31st, 
the British civilians in the base were taken into custody 
and President Nasser drew on their depots to replace the 
military stores he had lost in Sinai. Abrogation has been 
back-dated to October 31st in order to demonstrate that 
the first British bomb destroyed the agreement. Britain 
is impotent in face of this affront, just as she is impotent 
to force Syria’s hand over the IPC pipeline. That is the 
price for the invasion of Egypt. Britain is left with at best 
a claim for compensation. 

The agreement itself could have little substance in present 
circumstances. One could hardly contemplate the return 
of British civilians to the base, or Egyptian police safe- 
guarding it as British property—much less its reactivation 
by British troops. The vital importance of the workshops 


and stores to British strategy and the right to reactivate ° 


the base for the defence of Turkey—in short, all those terms 
for which British negotiators bargained grimly for 18 
months—have been jettisoned. Was the base, after all, 
unnecessary, or was it simply overlooked ? 


Jordan’s Treasure Hunt 


CCORDING to several reports from Amman, one of them 
A quoting the prime minister, Jordan has received the 
promise of Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria that they will 
give financial aid to replace the British subsidy for a guaran- 
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teed period of ten years. The amount offered is variously 
reported as £10 million and £12 million a year. The latter 
sum would almost exactly replace current British payments, 
but the prime minister told the Chamber of Deputies that 
Arab aid would require some austerity in Jordan, which 
suggests that the smaller amount is nearer the mark. 

The Jordan government is sending a mission to the Arab 
capitals on this question of financial aid. This seems to 
mean that the promise referred to in reports from Amman 
predates the invasion of Egypt and requires firm renewal 
before Jordan can afford to refuse British subsidies. The 
economic situation has certainly changed for the worse. The 
Syrian government has itself been compelled to embark on 
a regime of austerity. Egypt was in a tight position before 
the invasion and is now urgently seeking aid instead of 
offering it. King Saud is hardly likely to fulfil the promise 
from his exchequer alone ; perhaps with this in mind, he 
warned the Arab heads of state at their Beirut meeting in 
November against putting any more burdens on the Arab 
economies at the moment. 

Jordan wants the aid from Arab sources in order to 
make itself independent of Britain by abrogating the 
Anglo-Jordanian Treaty and getting rid of the British 
bases in the country. (The Jordanians do not take seriously 
the fact that the treaty does not provide for unilateral 
denunciation.) It appears that the inability to secure Arab 
aid will compel the anti-western government in Jordan to 
put up with Britain for a little longer. But does Britain 
still want this unwilling partner? This seems to be an 
appropriate time to call the Jordan government into con- 
ference on the treaty and the money, bearing in mind that 
there are, at the very least, grave doubts about the value 
of the treaty to Britain. Jordan might at least be told again 
that Britain is not anxious to continue paying £12 million a 
year for opprobrium. 


Blunder in Lusaka 


T is difficult to understand why Mr Lennox-Boyd, who | 
I is touring Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland in fulfil- 
ment of a long-standing promise, refused to see Mr Harry 
Nkumbula, the leader of the Northern Rhodesian African 
Congress. Presumably he was advised not to do so by the 
Governor, Sir Arthur Benson, but he need not have taken 
the Governor’s advice: in other colonies he has made his 


own decisions whom to meet. It is true that he did 
not see Mr Nkumbula in London, but the circumstances 
were different: Mr Nkumbula was then claiming to 
represent African opinion in a way that the Northern 
Rhodesian government thought improper. But in Lusaka— 
and indeed in the copperbelt by virtue of his alliance with 
the African Mineworkers’ Union—he is a leader in his own 
right, and it would have been perfectly proper for the 
Colonial Secretary to have seen him. The Northern 
Rhodesian government is anxious not to have Mr 
Nkumbula’s reputation inflated, but surely such behaviour 
is only likely to make him more of a hero with his sup- 
porters. It entirely ignores the fact that he has support, 
and therefore a creative role to play in the country’s politics. 
Ignoring this is not the way to tame him out of his vague 
but harmful rhodomontades about a “ Gold Coast solution 
for Northern Rhodesia.” 
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The real reason for the gaffe was probably political. Mr 
Lennox-Boyd was presumably warned that if he did any- 
thing except drink a cheery beer with African mineworkers 
and meet African MPs as an official duty, the white popu- 
lation and press would renew their outbursts against the 
Colonial Office. This might seem awkward at a time when 
Sir Roy Welensky is almost certainly talking to Mr Lennox- 
Boyd about a “higher status” for the Federation, the 
problem of widening (slightly) the African franchise, and 
the question of the status of a “ British protected person ” 
in a new federal citizenship. But it will be still more 
awkward if Mr Lennox-Boyd has encouraged the local white 
inhabitants in their belief that the Colonial Office is a 
“dead hand” which can be progressively ignored. By 
showing himself more sensitive to African opinion and 
opinion-makers, Mr Lennox-Boyd would have demonstrated 
what is certainly true: that the Colonial Office is much more 
alert to inevitable change than are the white settlers in 
Central Africa. And this is a truth that needs tq be demon- 
strated, not hidden, at this juncture. 


Housing Needs 


HE belated appearance of the full-scale 1951 Census 

housing report for England and Wales (HMSO, £3) 
gives a reminder of the distortions caused by rent controls. 
To a large extent it only corrects the preliminary results 
which were published in 1952, on the basis of a one per cent 
sample, and which were then discussed in The Economist. 
An irritating change in definition of what constitutes a 
private household prevents accurate judgment on the 
sample trial, but it is clear that the final picture has not 
altered the main conclusions already reached. It is still a 
picture of far too many large families in small houses and 
too many small families in large houses. 

Rent reform should correct this in part. But not entirely. 
The report shows how inadequately the stock of houses in 
this country conforms to the pattern of households today. 
About 60 per cent of houses in 1951 were more than 30 
years old, built in days when families were larger and needs 
were different. If each family in Great Britain in 1951 had 
been given a separate house or flat with reasonable bedroom 
accommodation, and in addition a single person had just one 
living room and larger families two, then about 5} million 
more small houses of up to four rooms would have been 
needed ; among houses with five or more rooms, however, 
there was already an excess of 34 million houses. That left 
a theoretical need of an additional two million dwellings (all 
small ones) to house every family separately ; since some 
people will always want to share accommodation, however, 
building on this scale would clearly exceed the demand. 

Housing standards have improved quite considerably 
since 1951: nearly one and a half million new houses have 
been built in England and Wales for only an additional 
half a million families. Over the next twenty years, assuming 
no net outward migration from this country, the number 
of households is expected to rise from 13.6 million to 15.2 
million, about three-quarters of the difference being due to 
more elderly married couples and elderly widowed and 
divorced persons. To keep just abreast of this expansion 
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implies only an annual rate of building of 80,000 
houses a year. But in this time many existing houses will 
have become obsolete; slum clearance alone should 
demolish 75,000 houses a year over the next five years. 
Two lessons emerge from this figuring. First, housebuild- 
ing will have to be kept at a fairly high level (although 
clearly not at the Conservatives’ “crash” rate of 300,000 
a year) if accommodation is not to fall back from present-day 
standards ; but, secondly, it should be concentrated much 
more on small houses. And yet the local authorities con- 


tinue to build over half their houses with three or more 
bedrooms. 


Power and the Surveyor 


OR a long time, architects, engineers and others con- 
F cerned with private building have been irritated by the 
wide powers of the all-powerful local official known as the 
District Surveyor. A nice story has now arisen inside 
the London County Council, of which private builders 
might take note and make use. In London, the district 
surveyor, by virtue of the powers given to him under a 
sectidn of the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act 
of 1939, has the right to object to any form of construction, 
and indeed to prescribe any measure which he may deem 
necessary to safety, when any structure is being put ‘up or 
being altered. Architects and engineers may appeal 
against his prescriptions to the Superintending Architect 
of the LCC; but their confidence in the usefulness of 
appealing from one LCC functionary to his superior is 
perhaps indicated by the fact that this right is believed 
to have been exercised precisely once in the last twenty 
years. In the case which has now arisen, the LCC 
is itself the aggrieved party ; and it, too, has decided not 
to exercise its right to appeal against the decision of one 
of its own employees to another of its own employees— 
even though a successful appeal might save its ratepayers 
£40,000. 

It appears that two years ago the Housing Committee 
of the LCC accepted a contractor’s tender to put up several 
blocks of flats, costing about {2,500,000 ; the estimates 
included a sum of something over £100,000 for “ pre-cast 
concrete cladding.” This was discussed with the district 
surveyor, and the consulting engineer received the impres- 
sion that this arbiter of structural design and safety had 
approved them. Manufacture of the cladding was started. 
But later the district surveyor intimated that he was not 
aware that work had started, and insisted on seeing it being 
made ; when he did he took grave objection and had the 
plans redesigned, at an increased cost of nearly £36,000— 
together with an additional claim by the surveyor, on 
account of delays, for £5,000. 

The housing committee of the LCC was incensed, but 
found that, if it appealed, it would in effect be appealing 
from itself to itself. Rather than advertise this ludicrous 
situation, it has apparently decided to let the ratepayers 
pay ; besides, it was advised, it appears, that the delay 
of appealing might make things worse. The host of 
private owners and builders, who have experienced - the 
futility of arguing with a district surveyor who feels that he 
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knows better than any architect or surveyor who yet added 
ARIBA or MIStructE to his name, should take advantage of 
this story. They should agitate for the creation of an inde- 
pendent tribunal of appeal, which should be professional, 
non-political and non-municipal—and which should meet 
frequently and arbitrate promptly. The district surveyor 
should uphold safety ; the tribunal should prevent petti- 
fogging. Perhaps a modicum of publicity in this dark 
corner may help to establish builders’ rights and keep 
building costs down. 


Mr Kadar’s Bleak New Year 


EW YEAR’S DAY in Hungary came and went without 
Mr Kadar making his much-heralded pronouncement 


on political and economic policy. Presumably he kept quiet 


because he did not know quite what to say. For some time 
he has been trying—so far, it seems, without success—to 
make his regime more acceptable to the Hungarian people 
by persuading some of the non-communist political leaders 
to join it. But there is no sign that he (and the Russians) 
would give them more than a decorative role, let alone 
agree to free elections; and although Soviet troops are 
becoming much more unobtrusive there is no confirmation 
of rumours that they are withdrawing altogether. In these 
circumstances, experienced anti-communists like Bela 
Kovacs, the respected leader of the Smallholders party, 
will obviously think twice before involving themselves with 
the communist regime. 

But if Mr Kadar is keeping his own counsel about 
political developments, he and his spokesmen are being quite 
frank—sometimes hysterically frank-—-about Hungary’s 
appalling economic plight. Although food supplies appear 


to be adequate for the time being, New Year articles and 


messages have told the people flatly that better times are 
not just around the corner; in 1957 they must expect 
unemployment, inflation, fuel shortages and more hard- 
ships. These dire warnings, combined with new efforts 
to turn the financial screw on recalcitrant workers, and the 
threat of mass dismissals in a few weeks, are no doubt 
designed to bring about a greater resumption of work. But 
the miners, whose attitude is of crucial importance, appar- 
ently remain unmoved; shortly after Christmas, Buda- 
pest radio announced that some of them were going on 
“ paid holiday ” and were claiming that this “ holiday ” was 
due to them since they could not take it earlier on account of 
their strike. One can imagine that such a buoyant defiance 
might make Mr Kadar despair of ever coming to terms with 
these men. Yet unless he does, the foreign aid for which 
he is appealing—Russia has promised a credit of $50 
million in free currency—will not do him much good. 


Peking to the Rescue 


EKING has not taken advantage of the post-Stalinist chaos 
P to challenge Soviet leadership. It has, rather, come to 
the rescue of the Soviet rulers in the ideological battle. 
The Chinese communist politburo held a special meeting 
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for this purpose; its findings appear in the Peking 
People’s Daily in the form of a lengthy analysis of past and 
present trends in international communism. The Chinese 
leaders endorse the Soviet version of events in Hungary 
and give their blessing to the intervention there. They 
lash out at the Jugoslavs for unwittingly playing into the 
hands of “counter-revolution” and, after condemning 
“great power chauvinism” and the extreme nationalism 
of small nations alike, they appeal for “ international prole- 
tarian solidarity with the Soviet Union as its centre.” 

The main reason for this Chinese backing is made 
explicit throughout the statement. Peking draws a line 
between differences among communist allies and conflicts 
with the “imperialist” enemy ; the former must be sub- 
ordinated. Alarmed lest the communist baby be thrown 
out with the Stalinist bath-water, the Chinese leaders have 
to come out against the hot-heads of liberalisation. Many 
pages are devoted to an appreciation of Stalin ; the con- 
clusion is drawn that his achievements outweighed his 
mistakes. The path of the October Revolution is still held 
to be broadly valid for all communist parties, though it 
need not be followed blindly. Belief in the necessity of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is given as a test of 
allegiance, which the Poles pass ; but the Jugoslavs are 
accused of spreading doctrines that might lead to bourgeois 
democracy. 


* 


Moral backing from China must be invaluable to the 
Soviet leaders, since Peking is the only serious rival to 
Moscow in prestige and potential power. Next week Mr 
Chou En-lai may get some economic rewards in the Russian 
capital. Having reassured the Russians, will he back the 
Poles in their bid for greater freedom on the next stage of 
his journey ? The emphasis on international solidarity in 
their statements may be a sign that the Chinese now favour 
the revival of a Comintern or Cominform. On such a body, 
for all their fidelity to Moscow, their man would have a 
key place. The Soviet difficulties inevitably enhance the 
authority of China in the communist councils. 


The Saar’s Quiet Return 


FTER eleven years of separation the Saar returned to 
Germany this week, quietly enough to give 
encouraging evidence that this old sore in relations between 
France and Germany is healed at last. Conflict between 
France and Germany has long ceased to be sensible, but 
mutual mistrust has outlasted its rational causes ; the Saar 
issue served as its focus and kept it alive. The quiet 
acceptance of last year’s agreements by parliaments and 
opinion in both countries suggests that rapprochement 
between France and Germany is becoming more widely 
accepted, not only by governments but in the public mind. 
The final settlement removes what has long been the most 
unpleasant political obstacle to the further integration of 
Western Europe. 
The sole vocal opposition to the Saar’s return toGermany , 
came, strangely, from Dr Heinrich Schneider, leader of the 
Saar Democrats, whose nationalist campaign aroused so 
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much misgiving at the time of the Saar elections. Since 
the Saar’s return to Germany was agreed, Dr Schneider, 
lacking fuel for demagogy has lost political momentum. 
Once he was tipped as a possible national leader for the Free 
Democrats ; his chances now seem slim. So he has sought 
to recover popularity by campaigning against the terms on 
which the territory has been incorporated, particularly 
because of the Federal Republic’s refusal to preserve the 
Saar’s social services and benefits. The complaint was 
genuine. For Saarlanders, the loss of their high French 
pensions and insurance is the most noticeable immediate 
economic effect of reunion with Germany. But the Saar, 
like the rest of Germany, should in time move into line 
with France in these respects if the European common 
market comes into being. And the Saarlanders seem to 
prefer the European to Dr Schneider’s way. 
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For most Germans, the return of the Saar, though 
welcome, is only a first small step towards the reunification 
of their country. As Dr Adenauer implied in Saarbriicken 
on New Year’s Day, it sets a precedent for reunification 
by peaceful negotiation, and also, though he did not point 
this out, for the preservation of economic ties with third 
countries. The Saar is joining federal Germany as a 
new Land ; east German areas could presumably do the 
same. .An important negative precedent has been set by 
the refusal to retain special social privileges in the Saar. 
The east German government continually claims that its 
“social achievements”—a phrase capable of political 
extension—must be preserved in the event of reunification. 
The West German parties, seeing this claim as the com- 
munist Trojan horse, have deliberately refused to allow the 
Saar to create any risky precedents. 




















Is Science Unfeminine ? 











CIENCE well taught, the president of 
S a conference of assistant mistresses 
declared this week, perhaps gives more 
scope for a warm response to life than 
does a reluctant study of the poets. It 
is good that some schoolmistresses are 
taking seriously the need to encourage 
more girls to be scientists. But there is 
a task here both for the girls’ schools 
and for industry. ; 

It is in the schools, of course, that the 
trouble starts. Far fewer girls than boys 
do science. It is true that biology is very 
generally taught—partly because it leads 
to a useful lesson about the birds and 
bees, and partly because it is relevant 
to courses in nursing and”other work in 
the medical auxiliary field. But biology 
is the one branch of science that is 
adequately staffed; indeed there are 
almost too many biologists. In scientific 
subjects generally, as the table below 
shows, the proportion of girls to boys 
diminishes as one rises through the 
educational system. 


THE SEX RATIO IN MATHEMATICS 


AND SCIENCE 
(1954-55, England and Wales ; ’000s.) 
Boys Girls 
General Certificate of Education 
Ordinary level passes :— 
Maths, science, technical... 126 59 
All subjects.......sscscssesseees 336 296 
Advanced level passes :— 
Maths, science, technical... 39 9 
All SUBjeCtS.....0..ccesceseeeeee 67 30 
Scholarship papers taken :— 
Maths, science, technical... 14 3 
All SUBIOCES.....cccccccccesesees 25 8 
Number of University Students 
Pure SCIENCE ........cceeceeeee 12 3 
TOCHROIOEY ccccccccsseccsscecces 8 0.1 
AR PRANAB i ccccncosescsessesses 5I 17 


It has been suggested that girls are 
naturally averse to science, and they do 
tend to be more interested in people than 
in facts and theories, Today, however, 


all the propaganda about the need for 
scientists has had some effect in a few 
girls’ schools, and the poor supply of 
scientists produced by the vast majority 
seems due more to the absence of suit- 
able and enthusiastic teachers than to the 
secondary sexual characteristics of the 
pupils. In 1955 there were 6,930 
graduate men teachers of mathematics 
and science, but only 3,296 graduate 
women teachers of those subjects. The 
supply of these women teachers is only 
just enough to maintain their numbers, 
and does not begin to cope with the 
growing school population ; and whereas 
the “ deferment ” of their national service 
yields a lot of extra men to teach science, 
there is no similar influence at work in 
the girls’ schools. A recent report by the 
Association of Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education declared that 
by 1960 many girls’ schools would be 
without any science teaching at all. That 
is probably too gloomy, but it is certainly 
true that the situation is rapidly getting 
worse. The Ministry of Education has 
done what it can to stimulate the 
women’s training colleges to moderate 
their devotion to arts and crafts and to 
get more teacher-trainees to specialise in 
science. It is now for the schools to help 
themselves, and they can do that by con- 
sciously guiding their girls on to the 
science side—if there is one—in the hope 
that some will shortly return as teachers. 


* 


To be persuaded to become little 
scientists the girls themselves have to be 
convinced that this will lead to a nice 
job, and the brighter ones want to know 
that it will be a job with prospects. It is 
here that industry could help. Many 


firms, while glad to employ women with 


technical qualifications, tend to keep 
them in jobs without much hope of 


advancement—for example, in research, 
technical filing, library or information 
work. This limitation has two causes. 
First, it is not generally accepted in 
industry (as it is by contrast in the civil 
service) that a woman can be in charge 
of men; and secondly, as women soon 
leave to get married it is not worth while 
training them for senior work. Imperial 
Chemicals Industries, for example, has 
found that while its male scientists often 
make a lifelong career with the com- 
pany, its women scientists leave after an 
average of only five or six years, usually, 
it seems, in order to become full-time 
wives. Other women employees, in con- 
trast, often go on working after marriage 
—indeed, 23 per cent of ICI’s 11,000 
women workers are married. In the 
population as a whole 37 per cent of 
women aged 25 to 34 are at work. 


Is this difference inevitable ? He who 
marries the lady scientist can usually 
maintain the family without her assist- 
ance. But that cannot be the whole 
answer because other kinds of graduate 
wives like going out to work; a PEP 
enquiry in 1954 found that they do so 
much more readily than their non- 
graduate female friends and relations. 
It looks as if industry could do something 
to make its technical jobs more attractive 
to married women: first by being more 
ready to admit them to well-paid and 
interesting jobs, and secondly by re- 
organising some of the work so that it 
could be done by part-time employees. 
No one wants to emulate Russia, where 
they dump the babies in a creche and 
carry on regardless. But the taxpayers 
and ratepayers are to send girls in their 
thousands to the universities and téch- 
nical colleges, and unless the life of a 
woman scientist qua scientist can be 
made to last longer she is a very expen- 
sive investment. 
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More Hungarians 


UST over three weeks ago, the admission of Hungarian 
J refugees into this country was halted, in order to allow 
the “ digestion” of the 12,000 who had already arrived. 
This digestion has now been completed and, as had been 
promised, the inflow is to be resumed; it has been 
announced that before long another 5,000 Hungarians from 
Austria will be brought in, at the rate of 1,000 a week. 
This orderly trickle may seem a far cry from the generous 
impulses which caused all barriers to be lifted for the first 
improvised rescue operation, but since then there have 
been two important developments. After most of the 
original batch of Hungarians had arrived here, it was 
discovered that many of them were under the false 
impression that they could quickly go on to America : some 
thought they could go there by bus. Secondly, the 
Americans themselves are now in Austria and taking 
virtually as many Hungarians as wish to go to the United 
States. Representatives of the British Ministry of Labour 
bélieve that not more than 5,000 of those left in Austria will 
want to come to Britain. As this figure approximately 
balances those already in Britain who intend to go to Canada 
(in many cases as a second choice after the United States), 
the total number to be fitted into British life is likely to be 
rather less than the 20,000 originally expected. 

The pronounced preference of the refugees for the new 
world is natural (although it will evoke some wry reflections 
here) ; but the smaller number now expected will ease the 
problem of absorbing them into British life. This must 
be tackled energetically, for the problem is not merely 
to make use of new skills but to make new citizens. Once 
this second rescue influx is over, it would be wise to ensure 
that an inter-departmental committee gathers together and 
records the lessons of the whole operation. Just as this was 
not the first time Britain was called upon to grant asylum 
on such a scale, so it may not be the last. 


Free Trade Progress 


HE scheme for a free trade area in Europe has passed 
T its first hurdle: the committee of the OEEC countries, 
which was formed to consider whether the scheme was 
possible, has reported that it is. The experts’ task was 
purely technical. They were merely asked whether it would 
be possible to fit a free trade area of the type envisaged 
around the common market which six continental countries 
hope to create. All the vital political problems—how long 
it will take to reduce tariffs, what escape clauses will be 
introduced for individual industries or countries—have yet 
to be settled. But the report clears the way for these 
decisions, and lays on the governments the clear political 
onus of deciding whether to go ahead with the whole 
scheme. A meeting of the OEEC council is likely to be 
called next month to decide. 

The progress of the free trade area depends on that of 
the common market. At one time it was hoped that the 
six governments would sign the common market treaty 
in the middle of January ; now the end of the month seems 
more likely. This slight delay may do no harm from the 
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point of view of those concerned with the free trade area, 
for it will give more time to adjust the common market 
treaty to the needs of the wider scheme. It will be much 
easier to set this: up if its’: members can adopt the same 
rules for tariff reduction as the Six. Fortunately the com- 
mon market experts have already shown a helpful willing- 
ness to modify their notions to fit in with OEEC 
suggestions. There will be further opportunities for 
adjustment this month ; M. Spaak’s visit to Britain next 
weekend should be a useful catalyst. 


Other weighty political issues apart from tariff questions 
are still unsettled. The question whether Greece, Turkey 
and Portugal will join will not be easy to decide. On the 
control of monopolies—on the face of it essential to a 
really effective free trade area—experts from both the Six 
and OEEC are tending to the view that an impossible 
problem is better left alone. But French demands for 
harmonisation of social conditions may still be troublesome 
in OEEC discussions as they have been in those of the Six. 
The whole fate of agriculture is also still unsettled. Britain 
has so far firmly refused to have agriculture in the scheme. 
But some way can still perhaps be found which will both 
preserve preferences and offer at least a gesture of 


encouragement to agricultural countries in Europe such as 
Denmark. 


Indonesia’s Irrepressibles 


HE military rebels who failed to achieve their coup in 
7: Jakarta last autumn have bobbed up again in Sumatra ; 
this time they have the support of the civilian population 
and will not be so easily dealt with. Two army officer, 
Colonel Simbolon, commanding at Medan in north Sumatra, 
and Colonel Hussein in central Sumatra, have declared that 
they no longer recognise Mr Sastroamidjojo’s government. 
The governor of central Sumatra has announced that he has 
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transferred his powers to Colonel Hussein, and in the south, 
where no military coup has been reported, the governor has 
taken over the state revenues which would normally have 
been paid to the central government. 

It is only this civilian co-operation and the consequent 
loss of the Sumatran oil revenues which have made the 
revolt formidable ; the junior army officers have not been 
unanimous in following their commanders’ lead. Both sides 
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seem reluctant to start fighting ; the government has con- 
tented itself with sending a mission to Colonel Hussein 
which he refused to see because it was not commissioned 
by President Sukarno as well as by the cabinet ; a state of 
siege has been proclaimed in the affected areas and the 
president has made an appeal for loyalty. 

These revolts are only another manifestation of the 
political and administrative weakness of Indonesia. Support 
has been given by the Sumatrans because they have long 
been impatient of the inefficiency of the Jakarta government 
and of the slow progress made in developing their island. 
They want local autonomy, control over a fair share of the 
national revenue, and more consideration for Sumatra as 
one of the richest and most developed of the Indonesian 
islands. The army officers are merely continuing the feuds 
which have bedevilled Indonesian politics for years and 
which brought down Mr Sastroamidjojo’s last government. 
Demanding a more efficient and honest administration than 
Mr Sastroamidjojo has been able to provide, they would 
like to persuade Dr Hatta, the former vice president, to 
take on the job. He has shown no enthusiasm and has 
suggested presidential government by Dr Sukarno, with a 
body of ministers not responsible to parliament. Parlia- 
ment’s consent would be needed first ; even so, it would 
be a dangerous experiment, although it might also be the 
one hope of finding a workable administration. 


Pogrom in Algiers 


HERE is one French soldier for every two settlers in 

Algeria and the government has, therefore, little excuse 
for allowing the extreme elements among the settlers to 
dictate the course of events. Yet the old year was rung out 
in Algiers with yet another tragic exercise of ugly mob law 
by the French settlers. The funeral of a prominent French 
victim of terrorists provided the setting. Hooligans in the 
funeral procession, having insulted the government repre- 
sentative and screamed abuse outside the American consu- 
late, proceeded to impose a reign of terror on the town, 
attacking every Moslem they met ; six dead and 58 wounded 
have already been numbered. To a soldier trying to protect 
an Arab from ruffians, these yelled: “There are no inno- 
cents. The innocent of today will kill you tomorrow.” 
Happily the French mob was prevented from, entering the 
Arab part of the town. 

Massacres such as these may well make the ruffians’ 
prophecy come true. Years of nationalist propaganda could 
not have fostered more hate between two communities 
which it is official policy to reconcile. The widening gulf 
also demonstrates the utter failure of the solution by mili- 
tary means which the minister resident, M. Lacoste, has 
never tired of promising. French liberals in Algeria—and 
their fate is not a happy one—in an indignant letter of 
protest attribute the cause of such happenings to the 
government’s refusal to fight “on two fronts ”—that is, 
against extremists of both sides alike. The new massacre, 
in their opinion, is a sequel to the events of February 6th, 
when M. Mollet first bowed to the will of an angry and 
intolerant mob. 

In the next few weeks the Algerian question will come 
up at the United Nations, where: unpunished pogroms are 
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likely to have a greater impact than declarations. French 
critics, perturbed by the seemingly hopeless perspective, are 
urging the government to change its policy before the 
conflict passes out of French hands. M. André Philip, 
himself a Socialist, suggests the immediate recognition of 
Algeria’s right to nationhood and a plan for a North African 
federation. 

But if French words are not to sound empty it would be 
advisable swiftly to punish the men guilty of last week’s 
massacres, thus showing that French justice is not affected 
by the colour of a man’s skin. The culprits were appar- 
ently a minority and M. Mollet has the troops necessary 
to exact obedience. Western statesmen must do some 
weeding in their own gardens if they want their righteous 
protests over Hungary to carry conviction. Uncommitted 
members of the international jury at Lake Success will have 
a critical eye for the fruits of western policy, be it in Cyprus 
or Algeria. 


Family Farms 


EFORE introducing his new system of farm improvement 
grants, the Minister of Agriculture should ponder most 
carefully the conclusions reached by a recent investigation 
into the economy of the family farm*—defined as a unit 
providing full-time work for only one, two, or occasionally 
three adults. The striking conclusion reached by this 
admittedly limited survey is that almost half of these farms 
are uneconomic units, in the sense that they do not provide 
their occupiers with even the equivalent of a farm labourer’s 
wages after allowing for a modest return on working capital. 
This conclusion is the more depressing since family farms 





* The Family Farm. Farm Economics Branch, School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge University. 3s. post free. 
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(defined here as units of from 20 to 100 acres) outnumber 
larger units, although they account for only about a quarter 
of total production. ; 

Why has Government aid proved ineffective in securing 
for many family farms a decent living ? The explanation 
lies not in excessive costs but in inadequate output. Accord- 
ing to this survey, the smaller farms have little scope for cost 
reduction ; their only route toward greater prosperity is to 
produce more food. This they could do by carrying more 
cows, pigs and hens, and feeding them on imported feeding 
stuffs. But this is a risky recipe for a small farmer as well as 
an uneconomic policy from the national standpoint. A better 
way is to improve crop yields (which are still low on small 
farms) and milk yields. But the basic trouble with many 
family farms is that they are too small, under modern condi- 
tions, to achieve an economic level of production. It is not 
the principle of the family farm, but its size, which is 
economically at fault. 

The Minister’s proposed new system of improvement 
grants ought to be harnessed to the task of rehabilitating 
the family farm, instead of being squandered on the larger 
farms that are already more than adequately subsidised. 
Mr Heathcoat-Amory claims that it would be administra- 
tively difficult to discriminate between farmers ; but it could 
be done on the basis of size of holding with enough flexibility 
to allow for variations in soil conditions. Moreover, grants 
should only be given (as under the Hill Farming Acts) to 
farmers who produce a satisfactory plan for making their 
units fully economic. If the new grants were concentrated 
in this way, they would give a powerful stimulus to the 
enlargement and amalgamation of smaller units, and thus 
ease the present pressure from small farms for a high level 
of price guarantees for all the wrong commodities. 


| Marking Them Down 


ALES are not what they used to be. Before the war 

factories used to fill up slack periods by making cheap 
and inferior goods expressly in order to be sold at 
“reduced” prices: they are now, for the most part, too 
busy to use their time in this way, and most sales have the 
genuine purpose of clearing stock-rooms for the New Year. 
This, of course, is particularly true in the fashion trade, 
which must follow (albeit six months late and at several 
removes) the changes dictated by the couturiers. Household 
goods and furniture are likely to be the remainders of lines 
no longer large enough to be handled conveniently, or 
goods slightly below standard or shop-soiled. There are 
also some genuine bargains offered as bait to tempt the 
shoppers, who once they get into the shop can be relied 
upon to go beserk round other counters as well. 

But what of those hideous hats, allegedly reduced to 25 
shillings: were they ever really on sale at the crossed-out 
price of three guineas ? Surely not, but neither were they 
made specially for the sales. They were the-disastrous result 
of a designer’s lapse, and after they had been rejected by 
the retailers’ buyers, the manufacturer put them on one side 
t» await January. He then sold them at a low price to the 
retailer, who now puts them on sale with a specially printed 
label, showing an “ original price ” (which might have been 
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asked for them had they been hats of similar quality but of 
good design) and a “ reduced price ” (which is the highest 
compatible with getting rid of the dreadful things at-cnce). 

The value of sales fever in paralysing the public’s normal 
discrimination is shown by the fact that a permanent counter 
selling reduced goods, which attracts only mild interest 
throughout the year, becomes a scene of frenzy in January 
and July. Despite the narrowing of their profit margins, 
the week or fortnight of the January sales is a bumper one 
for the stores, as well as being a splendid opportunity to 
recoup the errors of buyers and designers. Everyone is 
happy, and not even the most respectable store stops to 
wonder whether the well-organised, mass produced and 
nicely printed lie of the “ original price ” is strictly ethical. 


Food for Gratitude 


S the festive season ‘yields to the more than usually 
depressing realities of the New Year, it is proper and 
wholesome to count one’s blessings. No doubt it was not 
primarily the desire to provide an aid to this calculation 
which prompted the National Food Survey Committee to 
undertake, and Her Majesty’s Stationery Office to publish, 
“ Studies in Urban Household Diets, 1944-49 ” (141 pages, 
5s. 6d.). This is a serious historic document ; its more 
than a hundred tables and pages of explanatory text are of 
interest, in the words of the accompanying handout, “ to 
nutritionists, sociologists, and to those engaged in the food 
trades and market research, as well as to economic his- 
torians.” It bridges the gap between such prewar studies 
as “ The People’s Food” and the series of annual reports 
published by the National Food Survey since 1950. It 
provides—for those dreariest of austerity years—practically 
every combination of facts that the research worker might 
want, classified and cross-classified according to type of 
food, nutritive elements, energy value, income groups, ages, 
occupations, regions, size and composition of household. 
To the ordinary citizen not bent on research, however, it 
comes as a wonderful reminder, like the discovery of a set 
of blackout curtains in an attic. Things may not look too 
bright, petrol is rationed again, neither this menth’s bills nor 
the next Budget bear thinking of, but the following, at all 
events, belong to the past: the 2.1 eggs (including dried 
equivalent) per week, the 17.48 ounces of meat (including 
bacon—one to three rashers), the ‘2.52 ounces of cheese, the 
grocery order couched in terms not of pounds or ounces 
but of “ books’ worth.” And behind these evocative figures 
other recollections, unrecorded by the National Food 
Survey, rise up with all that delicious snoek-provoking 
vividness which characterises adult memories of an unloved 
school or a demobilised serviceman’s mental picture of his 
sergeant ; recollections of Dr Edith Summerskill maintain- 
ing that margarine tastes the same as butter, of ministers 
refusing to “pander to an acquired taste” by licensing 
the importation of French cheeses, of Mr Aneurin Bevan 
pouring scorn on “those ladies” who wanted supple- 
mentary sugar to turn home-grown fruit into jam, recol- 
lections of nothing but pork at the butchers’ through six 
summer weeks. ... It is January, 1957; and, yes, de- 
cidedly, we have a great deal for which to be thankful. 
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Over the past ten years the machinery on which Mullard 
electronic valves and tubes are manufactured has been 
completely revolutionised in design. This has been achieved 
through intensive research into manufacturing techniques 
and by a bold productive investment policy. 

To-day’s machines produce more and better valves and 
tubes because many processes are automatically controlled, 
and the unavoidably erratic element in human intervention 
largely eliminated. 

This trend towards increased mechanisation and auto- 
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: Men and machines 


matic process control has accompanied the great develop- 
ment of the Electronics Industry. Since 1950, the number 
of men and women employed in Mullard factories alone 
has increased by more than 110%. 

The Mullard attitude towards production takes heed of 
the welfare of the employees and the prosperity of the 
towns in which Mullard factories are situated. Above all, 
it recognises the responsibility of a leading organisation in 
a vital industry to produce efficiently in the national 
interest. 
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There is one way to force down the graph of rising costs. It is the sound 
way of office efficiency and planning. 


The business executive who is wise will give as much attention to stream- 
lining his office planning as he does to factory equipment. In fact, the office 
is of equal importance because it is the finger on the pulse of finance, pro- 
duction, and selling; the organised office will save you money. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Judges Summed Up 


Sir—The entertaining article in your 
issue of December 15th contains a rough 
summary of the different ranks of judges 
and a fascinating picture of the scholastic 
and other affiliations of the judges of 
High Court rank and above. The infor- 
mation is based mainly on works of 
reference and is given partly in the form 
of percentages and diagrams. It would 
be ungenerous and a little absurd to 
complain of minor inaccuracies in an 
article of that sort. There are, however, 
two mis-statements which ought to be 
corrected not only in fairness to the 
judges themselves but because it would 
be a pity for the public to get so false an 
impression of the membership of the 
highest courts in the land. 


First, it is stated that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council is 
manned by eight former holders of high 
judicial office in this country who are 
half-retired from active life and sit only 
rarely, and whose “phenomenal” 
average age is 79. The Judicial Com- 
mittee is in fact manned by the Lords 
of Appeal in Ordinary, that is to say, by 
the same Lords who sit for judicial 
business in the House of Lords. There 
are nine Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 
and they and the Lord Chancellor are 
the permanent and regular judges of the 
Judicial Committee and the House of 
Lords, though the Lord Chancellor 
cannot, in modern times, sit judicially 
to the same extent as his predecessors. 
The practice has been to call upon the 
occasional assistance of ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors, such as the late Lord Simon and 
Lord Jowitt, and of other Lords who 
hold high judicial office in England, 
Scotland and Northern Jreland, such as 
Lord Goddard, Lord MacDermott, 
Lord Merriman, Lord Evershed, and 
Lord Clyde, all of whom are Privy 
Councillors as well as peers. Occasion- 
ally, too, the Lord Chancellor has been 
assisted by a recently retired Law Lord, 
but that is fairly rare. It is even rarer 
nowadays for any of the retired judges 
from the Commonwealth countries to sit. 
Thus the impression given that the, work 
of the Judicial Committee is done by 
retired “ancients ” is incorrect. 


The second mis-statement relates to 
the question whether a judge who 
remains in office too long is really 
irremovable except by the intervention 
of Parliament. It is stated that “the 
Lord Chancellor or the senior judge of 
the division in question could have a 
quiet word, and if this were intransi- 
gently received, he could simply prevent 
the old gentleman from getting any more 
work.” It is not as simple as that. A 
serving judge who ignored the supposed 


“quiet.word” could not be prevented 
from getting any more work either by 
the senior judge of the division or by 
the Lord Chancellor. If it were to be 
found by experience that judges remain 
in office when they ought to have retired, 
there would be no remedy except legis- 
lation.—Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.3 ALBERT NAPIER 


Cleaning Up Sinai 
SmrR—There are no shortages of poten- 
tialities for the resettlement of the 
Arab refugees if the Arab states so 
desired. Mr Usborne, MP, has sug- 
gested the Sinai peninsula as one such 
place, thereby reviving a suggestion that 
was made in the 1955 report of the 
Director of UNRWA,. Others include 
Iraq, a country rich in natural resources, 
which has a population of 5 million in 
an area of 168,000 square miles. In the 
view of the International Bank for the 
Reconstruction and Development of 
Iraq: “There is little doubt that the 
country can ultimately maintain a much 


larger population on a considerably high. 


standard of living.” 


Syria could cope with an increase in 
population. A United States study 
mission who examined the country only 
a few years ago found that: “With the 
development of a series of major irriga- 
tion projects involving the Euphrates and 
its tributaries possibly 2 million more 
acres could be put under intensive culti- 
vation.” In 1951, the Cairo paper 
Musamarat El Geib reported that “ the 
Syrian Government has officially re- 
quested that half a million Egyptian 
agricultural workers from the Delta 
region be permitted to emigrate to Syria 
in order to help develop Syrian land 
which could be transferred to them as 
their property.” A request which one 
should add was refused by the Egyptian 
Government for reasons of their own.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.9 Monty SCHAFFER 


Shaky Bases 


Srr—-I am afraid that your article of 
December 15th on the negotiations be- 
tween my Government and that of the 
United. States on the latter’s bases in 
the Philippines lends itself to the propa- 
ganda of certain die-hard Americans in 
blaming the “ recess” on alleged efforts 
“to embarrass President Magsaysay ” in 
preparation for the next elections. 


The fact is that upon the unilateral 
American declaration of the “ recess ” 
President Magsaysay told a Manila press 
conference that he was “fully behind ” 
the Philippine panel of negotiators. 
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Furthermore, the chief Philippine 
Negotiator is Senator Pelaez, who is 
generally recognised as the President’s 
closest adviser. So far as domestic 
politics are concerned, the President is 
so sure of re-election in November that 
the opposition Liberal Party (which 
negotiated and signed the 1947 bases 
treaty) has not yet persuaded anyone of 
consequence to stand against him. ' 
_ The crux of the present negotiations 
is the matter of criminal jurisdiction. 
Briefly, the desire of the Philippines, set 
out at the very start of the negotiations, 
was for provisions corresponding to 
those in the Nato Status of Forces 
Agreement and your Visiting Forces Act. 
Surely you would not consider that un- 
reasonable. Of what use would be Vice- 
President Nixon’s fulsome declarations 
of recognition of Philippine sovereignty 
if such sovereignty could not be actually 
exercised ? In this respect it is my 
personal opinion that we should not 
accept a position inferior to that of the 
European allies of the United States. 

The details of the negotiations are 
still “ classified ” in the Philippines. But 
the law member of the Philippine panel, 
Under-Secretary of Justice Barrera, 
recently declared in a press interview 
over Station DZMY in Manila: 

“ As a general principle, we proposed 
that with respect to offences committed 
“on-base” by members of the US 
military forces, if the offences are com- 
mitted in the actual performance of a 
specific military duty, they take juris- 
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diction irrespective of the nationality of 
the offended party. But if the offence is 
committed ‘ off-duty’ ‘ on-base’ and the 
offended party is a Filipino, we proposed 
that, if the secretary of justice determines 


that the case is of particular importance, ° 


we take jurisdiction.” 

Many disagreeable incidents have dis- 
turbed Philippine-American relations 
because of the provisions on jurisdiction 
in the 1947 treaty, and the Filipino 
leaders who now seek its revision, far 
from being anti-American, are indeed 
the best friends that the Americans have. 
It is not inconceivable that the present 
situation, if allowed to deteriorate, might 
turn a sincerely friendly population in- 
creasingly hostile and truly make the 
bases “ precarious.”—Yours faithfully, 

L. Ma GUERRERO 
Ambassador 
Embassy of the Philippines, London 


The Law and the Union 


Sir—It may be of interest to point out 
in amplification of your note in last 
week’s issue that Mr Huntley is the first 
person, it is believed, to sue successfully 
members of a trade union for con- 
spiracy since the passing of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906. 

An aspect of the case that may pass 
unnoticed is the manner in which the 
case was prosecuted. The case lasted 
twelve days before Mr Justice Harman, 
involving leading counsel on both sides. 
The costs incurred thereby were con- 
siderable. Had employers backed the 
plaintiff's action the case would have 
been seriously weakened both legally and 
in moral justification. The certificate of 
legal aid granted to the plaintiff in this 
instance is enough vindication, if such 
were needed, of a system of state-aided 
litigation.—Yours faithfully, 

Temple, E.C.4 L. J. BLomM-CooreR 


Justice 


Sir—The associations of lawyers of the 
three main political parties have com- 
bined together in an organisation called 
“Justice” to do all that is possible to 
ensure that the workers’ leaders and 
other arrested persons in Hungary shall 
receive fair trials. We have applied 
through the Hungarian Legation for per- 
mission for three former Attorney- 
Generals and another eminent QC to go 
to Budapest as observers in these trials, 
and have other steps in mind if our 
present application is refused. We also 
arranged the recent visit of Mr Gerald 
Gardiner, QC, to South Africa to observe 
and report on the preliminary hearings 
of the treason trials. 

All these activities involve consider- 
able expense and we urgently need funds 
to enable us to carry them through and 
to expand them as the need arises. We 
therefore ask- your readers to send con- 
tributions to “ Justice,” 1, Mitre Court 
Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. Cheques 
should be made payable to “ Justice.”— 
Yours faithfully, PETER BENENSON 
Temple, E.C.4 
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Pre-scientific Technology 


A HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY: 
Volume II, The Mediterranean Civilisa- 
tions and the Middle Ages. c. 700 BC to 
c. AD 1500. 

Edited by Charles Singer, E. J. Holmyard, 
A. R. Hall and Trevor I. Williams. 
Oxford University Press. 861 pages and 
44 plates. £8 8s. 


HIS is the second volume of an 

dmbitious enterprise in which Dr 
Charles Singer is the moving spirit. The 
first volume appeared two years ago and 
received a warm welcome in this journal 
and elsewhere for the boldness of its 
conception and the energy’ and 
generosity which made its production 
possible. Volume I dealt with the 
emergence and development of basic 
techniques down, roughly speaking, to 
the Homeric age. By this time all the 
skills which were characteristic of men 
in the ages of pre-scientific technology 
were already in existence: language, 
writing, metallurgy, primitive machines 


_using rotary motion for such diverse 


purposes as transport and pottery, the 
elementary chemistry of dyeing, pre- 
serving, baking, fermenting, etc. .. . the 
list could be extended to considerable 
length. 


It is at this point that the story is 
taken up in the present volume, and it 
is carried forward for rather more than 
two millennia, from about 700 BC to 
AD 1500. In the plan of the whole 
work this is an intermediate period 
between the ages of discovery by trial 
and error and the rise of modern science. 
Indeed, from the point of view of tech- 
nology, the striking thing about these 
two thousand years is their barrenness 
compared with their richness in almost 
every other respect. When we con- 
sider how much else was going on and 
how much we owe to these centuries, 
it is astonishing how small were the 
technical gains. Doubtless there was an 
acceleration in the field of technology as 
compared with the slow accumulation 
of earlier millennia, but the possibilities 
of technological progress, even when 
most needed, seem to have been little 
appreciated. 


This fact presents the editors of this 
volume with a difficult problem. In 
the first volume it could reasonably 
seem that they were following the main 
stream of history ; in later volumes they 
will, here and there at least, be on a 
highway. In this volume they are 
obliged to spend much of their time in 
by-ways and dead ends. This volume 
cannot therefore have the momentum of 
the earlier one. In a period in which 
discoYeries of fundamental importance 


are few, the interest lies largely in the 
adaptation of old means to new ends, in 
new relations between various skills, in 
the co-ordination of social and techno- 
logical history. For instance, the most 
important question in the whole volume 
is why the Roman Empire was so 
deficient in technical progress, despite 
the great practical gifts in the art of 
government which it evoked, and despite 
the fact that some of the principles on 
which development would have been 
possible were known but not exploited. 
This failure is all the more remarkable 
when we consider the urgent need for 
labour-saving devices to meet the grow- 
ing external dangers and the crippling 
cost of military preparedness. It is not 
the purpose of this volume to suggest 
answers to these questions: it simply 
provides material for seeing such 
problems in a new light. For this reason 
alone it is a book with which every 
historian of the ancient and medieval 
periods should be familiar. But it is a 
quarry rather than a history. 

The most substantial contributor to 
the volume is Professor R. J. Forbes of 
Amsterdam who, among twenty-three 
contributors, is responsible for about a 
quarter of the 800 pages. In quality as 
well as range his contributions are out- 
standing. He writes on metallurgy, food 
and drink, hydraulic engineering and 
sanitation, power and roads (the last in 
collaboration with Mr R. G. Goodchild). 
Of these, the chapter on power is the 
most important, for it was in this field 
that the greatest practical advance was 
made, and the way was prepared for the 
still distant Industrial Revolution. The 
principles of the efficient use of water 
power were known in the Roman world 
from the first century BC, but they 
appear not to have been applied effec- 
tively until the third century AD, and 
even then in only a few centres. It was 
left to the Middle Ages to recognise the 
possibilities of this great extension of 
energy production, to cover the land 
with watermills and later with wind- 
mills, and so to multiply indefinitely 
the energy available from non-human 
sources, in contrast to anything known 
to the ancient world. The volume has 
nothing better than the pages in which 
this process is described. 

Another significant medieval develop- 
ment in the use of power lay in the 
greatly improved means of using draught 
animals described by Mr E. M. Jope, 
who is second only to Professor Forbes 
in the number of his contributions. The 
ancient form of harness for horses and 
mules greatly reduced the efficiency of 
the animal, and this inefficiency increased 
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when more than one animal was attached 
to the load. The overcoming of this 
difficulty marked an important step for- 
ward in the history of transport. Mr 
Jope’s chapter on vehicles and harness 
is full of fascinating insights into the 
problem of transport. The story is often 
fragmentary and it is hard to believe 
that, with the problems now defined and 
the basic material made generally acces- 
sible, the literature of the Middle Ages 
will not yield material to fill some of the 
many gaps. 

These are only a few of the problems 
dealt with in this volume. On almost 
every practical art the historian will find 
something here and the means for dis- 
covering more. The book is lavishly 
illustrated and, though the annotation 
of the text is sometimes scanty, the notes 
to the illustrations are admirable. In 
the preface to the first volume the editors 
gave it as their general aim to provide 
students of technology and applied 
science with some humane and historical 
background for their studies ; they had 
in mind “the needs of those who have 
little acquaintance with either the history 
of science or that of man.” One can 
only wish them well in this aim, though 
it is probable that those who already 
know a good deal of history will gain 
most from the second volume. 


Matched Wits 


THE LIFE OF LADY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

By Robert Halsband. 

Oxford University Press. 326 pages. 30s. 
THE LIFE OF LAWRENCE 
OLIPHANT. 

By Philip Henderson. 

Robert Hale. 281 pages. 2\s. 


MARY 


OOD talk is sadly ephemeral. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu was a 
byword for it in the literary and political 
world of Pope and Walpole ; Lawrence 
Oliphant’s rather different brand (which 
was gossip hot from some diplomatic 
war or battle front) was sought by 
connoisseurs ranging from Dickie 
Monckton Milnes to the Prince of 
Wales. But the sparkle of their con- 
versation died with them, and neither 
of these biographers resuscitates it. A 
good Christmas guessing game would 
be to furnish them with counterparts in 
the London of 1920, 1938 and today. 
It is through the pen that each lives 
on—she more than he—for each wrote 
a good travel book. She produced a 
classic in her “ Embassy Letters ” from 
Constantinople ; he wrote one of the 
best available descriptions of nineteenth- 
century Palestine. Usually, the traveller 
of each century sees the world with a 
different eye; the eighteenth, for 
instance, watches slaves thrown into the 
Bosphorus without a qualm, while the 
nineteenth faints at the mere sound of 
Armenian massacres. But Lady Mary 
and Oliphant think alike. Both belong 
to the breed that slips the cable with 
home at Dover, and reports foreign 
habits on their merits instead of on the 
strength of unfavourable comparisons. 
They have one more trait in common 


—an inability to make a success of the 
steady side of life ; he was forever dis- 
appointed of a settled job ; she failed to 
generate the happy family and home 
she would have liked to organise. Both 
therefore spent a restless and disappoint- 
ing old age—he beset with mania for a 
crank American sect, and she pursuing 
unworthy young men around the conti- 
nent and turning into the blowsy old 
rag-bag of Horace Walpole’s letters. 

Mr Henderson makes a readable job 
of Oliphant—not easy when the facts 
compel an author to devote almost half 
his space to the incredible magnetism of 
an evangelist who prescribed physical 
comfort for himself, and physical bosh 
for others, in order to promote collec- 
tive spiritual excitement. Even after he 
fell under the spell of this ‘fanatic, 
Oliphant contrived to lard his life with 
news-gathering, and his long trail runs 
from Katmandu in 1850 to the Crimea 
in 1855, China and Japan just as these 
were opening a chink in their shutters, 
France in 1870 and Palestine just as 
organised Jewish colonisation was set- 
ting in. He was a good reporter, but 
lacked the concentration of a Kinglake 
or a Burton, and the book is a portrait of 
inability to be the best of a kind in 
any sphere. 

Doctor Halsband is less successful 
with the personality of Lady Mary. 
Throughout years of painstaking 
scholarship, he has enjoyed the pleasures 
of the chase after unpublished material, 
and his patience has been rewarded in 
libraries and archives ranging from those 
on the elegant shelves of English great 
houses to American collections and the 
dusty records of provincial towns in 
France and Italy. He has unearthed a 
good deal that is new on Lady Mary’s 
excursions into politics, and on the dis- 
spiriting end of her life, and his careful 
work on dates and the names of all those 
present make a useful till for scholars. 
But for the ordinary reader he never 
recaptures the liveliness of a most versa- 
tile woman, because he is too often look- 
ing into the view-finder and too seldom 
at the view. 


Diving History 
MAN EXPLORES THE SEA: the story 
of underwater exploration from the earliest 
times to Commandant Cousteau. 
By James Dugan. 
Hamish Hamilton. 378 pages. 30s. 


|= book is a lively and engrossing 
history of diving. There are a flood 
of books today about the “ free-diver ” 
with his foot-fins and self-contained 
breathing apparatus, but Mr Dugan, 
while keeping the free-diver as his cen- 
tral figure, presents much information 
on every activity that lures man under 
the water. His terse, confident narrative, 
ranging from naked sponge diver to 
bathyscaphe, deals with ship salvage and 
treasure hunting, submarines and sub- 
marine escape gear, underwater photo- 
graphy and television, “ wet” archzo- 
logy, geology and speleology, even “ wet 
pipelining.” The illustrations, widely 
and imaginatively selected, make an 
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excellent complement to the text. The 
author’s enthusiasm in his search for 
material extends even to the impressive 
acknowledgments, where he lists one 
institution that does not recollect helping 
him. 

He is better at history and adventure 
than at exposition. Thus his accounts 
of early submarines and of the salvage 
in 1839-40 of the Royal George are 
absorbing, but he is difficult to follow on 
diving physiology and such applications 
as stage decompression and oxygen- 
helium mixtures for deep diving in 
helmet suits. Revealing a sound attitude 
to the present craze for free-diving as 
a sport, he denounces indiscriminate 
slaughter with the fish spear-gun, which 
has already so depleted the rock-fish 
population of the Mediterranean sub- 
littoral. His style strains after the 
sensational rather less than that of most 
others who have popularised the under- 
water scene, and though his writing is 
frequently without elegance, and some- 
times without grammar, he is never dull 
and occasionally he achieves a memor- 
able passage. 


The book’s title is misleading. Vir- 
tually all we know of the deep and 
shallow seas has beeu discovered, not 
by diving, but by painstaking explora- 
tion from the surface, lowering instru- 
ments and nets blindly into the ocean. 
What little the author has to say of these 
oceanographical methods is scrappy and 
unreliable. Free-diving in the shallow 
seas has only recently been exploited by 
the marine biologist as a serious field 
method ; and a book has yet to be 
written that describes, accurately and 
soberly, the living communities, as com- 
plex as they are frequently beautiful, 
which can be studied through the face- 
plate. And descents in bathysphere and 
bathyscaphe, although superb as 
adventure, have so far added little to 
knowledge of life and conditions of life 
in what Mr Dugan calls “inner space.” 


Administration 


THE MAKING OF AN ADMINISTRA- 
TOR. 

Edited by A. Dunsire. 
Manchester University Press. 
10s. 6d. 

CIVIL SERVICE OR BUREAUCRACY ? 
By E. N. Gladden. 

Staples. 224 pages. 21s. 


R DUNSIRE has edited a series of 

lectures given in Exeter by 
distinguished experts to celebrate the 
centenary of the Northcote-Trevelyan 
report. The question discussed is how 
to train an administrator, with some 
side-glances at the prior question, what 
is the class of person denoted? Sir 
Edward Bridges, Sir Harold Banweil and 
Sir Henry Self, who are all administra- 
tors, stress the need for general education 
and learning on the job. Mr Clarke (of 
the Administrative Staff College) and 
Colonel Urwick describe and commend 
different aspects of specific research and 
training. Mr Dunsire’s _ sensible 


140 pages. 
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summing-up shows the need for both. 
The book is a good cross-section of views 
held today on this subject in different 
quarters. 


Mr Gladden has written a sound 
description of the’ central non- 
professional civil service ; the viewpoint 
is that of the least militant member 
possible of the staff side of a Whitley 
council. He has added some interesting 
views of his own about how the service 
could be improved. He would like to 
abolish the separate adminstrative class 
and roll it up with the executives ; but 
as he allows for separate entry of 
graduates, it is doubtful how much 
difference that would make. He is all 
for specific training and research into 
public administration. More dubiously, 
he wants to take formal steps to increase 
the professional feeling and standing of 
che civil service as a whole. It is doubt- 
ful whether a class of employees (like 
rodent operators) gains much but 
solemnity by laying claim to professional 
status. 


After reading these books, one is left 
with some doubt about the scope of 
inquiries into administration in general. 
Of course, there should be research and 
instruction in many of the tools of the 
administrator’s trade—politics, work 
study, social psychology and so forth. 
But is administration itself a subject ? 
And what is an administrator? How 
much is there in common _ between 
Whitehall and business, between the 
permanent secretary and the district 
postmaster ? The common ground is 
so small that, at least until far more 
case-studies have been done, one loses 
significance by generalisation. This, and 
Mr Gladden’s emphasis on the civil 
servant’s status, distract attention from 
the banausic but fundamental question: 
do particular kinds of civil servant do the 
job for which they are hired to the 
satisfaction of their employers ? 


Arms and the Soviet 


THE SOVIET ARMY. 
Edited by B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 494 pages. 36s. 


N October, 1905, the year of the 

abortive first Russian Revolution, 
Stalin, addressing a workers’ meeting in 
Tiflis, said: “ What do we need in order 
to really win? We need three things: 
first—arms, second—arms, third—arms, 
and arms again! ” Whether true or 
apocryphal, this episode reflects the 
fundamental attitude of the masters of 
the Kremlin towards the instruments of 
power required to give Soviet policy the 
backing of force or the threat of force ; 
and out of this attitude, with unflagging 
consistency of purpose and breadth of 
approach, the Soviet armed forces have 
been created. 

The aim of the book which Captain 
Liddell Hart has ably edited is to pro- 
vide a reliable and reasonably up-to-date 
picture of the Soviet Army, which is 
sull the largest and historically the most 
complex of the Soviet armed forces. To 
this end leading international authorities 


have contributed from their special 
knowledge or experience to an account 
which is remarkably full, informative and 
important. The writers whom Captain 
Liddell Hart has assembled include 
General Guderian and Field-Marshal 
von Manstein, two of the outstanding 
German leaders in the struggle on the 
eastern front between 1941 and 1945 ; 
General Guillaume, who was French 
military attaché in Moscow and later 
became chief of the general staff of the 
French armed forces ; Colonel Louis B. 
Ely and Dr Raymond L. Garthoff, 
American specialists whose books testify 
to their exceptional knowledge of Soviet 
strategic doctrine and military affairs ; 
Lt.-Colonel F. O. Miksche, whose rare 
gifts of strategic analysis are well known 
from his writings and staff college lec- 
tures ; Sir Eric Ashby, who has excep- 
tional direct knowledge of Soviet scien- 
tists and laboratories, and Mr J. M. 
Mackintosh, who was attached as a 
British liaison officer to the Soviet armies 
in the Balkans at the end of 1944 and 
remained there until 1946; Captain N. 
Galay, one of the most distinguished 
Russian military historians and analysts 
abroad, and Colonel V. V. Pozdnyakov, 
an officer with long and responsible 
experience of Soviet chemical warfare 
services, both of whom served with the 
Russian liberation movement under 
General Vlasov. 

Much of the detailed material in the 
book will necessarily interest the specia- 
list. For the general public, however, 
and for everyone concerned with the 
formation of free world policy, two 
points are vital. One is made by General 
Guillaume: “Since 1917 the Soviet 
Union, following a policy cautious at 
first but growing gradually more aggres- 
sive, combined with a strategy based on 
this policy, has undergone a transition 
from defensive to offensive action in 
accordance with the strength of the 
Communist regime and the changing 
balance of power.” The other point is 
made by Colonel G. C. Reinhardt, a 
leading American student of tactical 
atomic warfare: 

The world may be plunged into an 
all-out nuclear struggle or endure a 
succession of limited, peripheral con- 
flicts. The Soviet Union has [a] capa- 
bility for either course, and the choice lies 
with its rulers... . Both forms of aggres- 
sion must be stopped. Communist 
hegemony can be attained eventually just 
as surely by ceaseless nibbling tactics as 
by blitz attack. 


Light on Chinese Darkness 
AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF COM- 
MUNIST CHINA. 

By Yuan-li Wu. 

London: Constable. New York: Bookman 
Associates. 576 pages. 63s. 


]* is important to the western world 
to know as much as possible about 
the situation inside Communist China ; 
and Yuan-li Wu, a graduate of the 
London School of Economics and now 
doing research at Stanford University, 
has provided as detailed a picture of 
economic developments as _ western 
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students have received for a long time. 
In the seven years since the Communists 
took control, Mr Wu’s analysis discloses 
great economic progress—although the 
changes, he notes, have come under the 
lash of “a relentless political purpose.” 
Nevertheless, in China an economic 
reorganisation has taken place, wealth 
has been effectively redistributed, con- 
sumers’ goods strictly regulated, industry 
relocated and emphasis altered, and 
relations with the outside world revolu- 
tionised. The object clearly is to move 
China ahead by forced marches, at the 
same time ensuring that Communist 
Party control grows apace. Despite 
gargantuan handicaps in a vast country, 
the economic transformation has been 
pursued with logic and purposefulness, 
according to Mr Wu’s survey. On the 
other hand, despite every Communist 
effort at concealment, the author has 
been able to spot the inner conflicts, the 
stout resistance to change and oppression 
that point to continuing difficulties for 
the Communist masters in Peking. 

China’s recovery since 1949 and its 
strides toward industrialisation are 
impressive evidence, says Mr Wu, of 
how fast a mistreated economy can 
recover once war and galloping inflation 
are halted. He takes the reader into 
factory and field, providing statistics and 
background for his conclusions. He 
notes the effect of the unpredictability 
of the individual upon the most care- 
fully laid of totalitarian plans. But he 
also suspects that if the Communists 
succeed in China, as seems increasingly 
possible, the influence on the remainder 
of Asia will be tremendous. 

“If an effective alternative is not pre- 
sented by the non-Communist countries, 
the remaining under-developed countries 
of Asia and elsewhere may be led to 
believe, albeit erroneously, that there is 
no alternative,” is the way Mr Wu puts 
it. He feels that Chinese economic 
dependence on Russia is complete, 
although little actual aid is offered. That 
dependence is a deterrent to the develop- 
ment of Chinese Titoistic tendencies. 
On the other hand, though rapid indus- 
trialisation may gratify Chinese leaders, 
it means a hard life for the Chinese 
coolie exploited without his consent and 
with no regard for-his personal welfare. 

An attempt at an impartial survey 
such as this unfortunately cannot be 
made from inside China today. Yet, 
Mr Wu points out, the study cannot wait 
until the bamboo curtain is lifted. To 
allow the darkness to persist leaves an 
ignorance that is precisely what the 
Communists desire. Moreover, the 
difficulty of assessment mounts with each 
passing year. Sifting what scraps of 
information are available on land reform, 
industrialisation, resources, population, 
transportation (it is surprising how much 
can be gathered), Mr Wu compiles a 
balance sheet of errors and successes 
which, by being factual and dispas- 
sionate, should interest emergent Asians 
and the West. It is not the final word 
on China, but it throws light into 
Communist economic dark corners 
hitherto deliberately kept shielded. 
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AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 

~the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











Congress with a Southern Accent 


Washington, D.C. 
OR the first time since 1848 both Houses of Congress 
are being organised by a party that lost the Presidency 
while winning the Legislature. When Vice President Nixon, 
in his role as president of the Senate, brings down the open- 
ing gavel at noon on January 3rd, Senator Lyndon Johnson 
will be back in his place as majority leader. The Texas 
Democrat, like the President a brisk survivor of a heart 
attack, appears fully prepared to place his conciliatory trade- 
mark on yet another session. In the House, Representative 
Sam Rayburn, the perennial Democratic Speaker, will call 
for order as he has on eight previous occasions since Texas 
first sent him to Washington in 1913. 
On the surface of the 
Eighty-fifth Congress, 


control is Senator Price Daniel’s clection to the governor- 
ship of Texas. He takes office on January 15th. Under 
Texan law, a special election must be held to fill a vacancy 
in the Senate. There is no provision for a preliminary 
run-off ; at the most recent special election, for a seat in the 
House of Representatives, so many candidates split the 
Democratic vote that the Republican won easily. Senator 
Johnson may be stripped of his leadership by a combination 
of Republicans and Eisenhower Democrats in his own state. 
Quite apart from such risks, the majority leader may find 
his flock exceptionally troublesome this time. In Congress, 
the Democratic party is essentially a southern party because 
the Southerners monopolise the powerful committee chair- 
manships. The accom- 





nothing seems changed. 
But just below lurk 
uncertainties. In the 
House of Representa- 
tives a majority of 233 
Democrats to 200 
Republicans (there are 
two vacancies) is not 
likely to be upset. But 
in the Senate, the 
Democrats hold only 
a hairsbreadth advan- 
tage of 49 seats to 47. 
With Vice President 
Nixon ready to break 
a tie in the Republi- 
cans’ favour, the loss 
of a single Democratic 
seat might precipitate 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
FIGURES SHOW TOTAL NUMBER FROM EACH STATE 


NSS At present, with Democratic majority in both Houses 


[=] If Republicans had majority in both Houses 
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panying map shows the 
concentration of power 
in southern hands 
which derives from the 
tradition that the com- 
mittee chairmanships 
are allotted according 
‘| to seniority. In the 
one-party South, length 
of service is easy to 
accumulate, and the 
control over legislation 
which it confers is the 
main objective of 
southern participation 
in national politics. 
The present division 
of power, with a Re- 
publican in the White 
House and Democrats 
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an extraordinary mid- 
session shift of control. 

If a valetudinarian atmosphere prevails in the upper 
house, it will be because on the average five Senators die 
and two or three more resign during the two-year life of a 
Congress. In all but a few states the Governor appoints a 
successor to fill such a vacancy. Democrats consequently 
heaved a sigh of relief when the courts decided this week 
in favour of a Democratic Governor in Rhode Island, the 
home of 89-year old Senator Green ; and they have been 
bringing strong pressu.-, so far in vain, on the ailing Senator 
Neely to retire before a Republican is installed as Governor 
of his state of West Virginia. 


But the most substantial threat to continued Democratic 


in control of the Legis- 
lature, is almost ideal 
from the South’s point of view. Its leaders can seem to 
speak for the whole Democratic party, while they are free 
of the pressure a Democratic President might bring to bear 
on them to pass legislation too liberal for their conservative 
supporters at home. 


But to the Senators and Representatives of states where 
the two-party system is a reality of long standing, this situa- 
tion is dangerous. Their constituents ask why, when the 
Democrats are in control of Congress, so few of the measures 
to which their candidates are pledged are enacted. Many 
Negroes in the last election found part of the answer in 
Senator Eastland, an advocate of white supremacy who, 
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under the seniority rule, is chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The loss of Negro votes to the Republicans is, in 
the liberals’ view, only one example of the long-term 
erosion of Democratic strength caused by the predominance 
of Southerners in the congressional party. 

Democrats from widely varying regions, like Senator 
Kennedy, of New England, Senator Humphrey and 
Senator Douglas, of the Middle West, and Senator Morse 
and Senator Neuberger from the Pacific Coast, who fear 
that this southern veto power jeopardises their own futures, 
have tried in two ways to lessen it. The first was an attempt 
to make the party in Congress reflect the views expressed at 
the national convention and in the party platform. In 
November, the executive committee of the Democratic 
National Committee voted to set up an advisory council to 
draw up a programme of legislation. The southern leaders 
repulsed this attempt at outside interference by refusing to 
serve on the committee. Senator Johnson had already 
decided that the Democrats in Congress should wait to see 
what the President proposes. 

At about the same time, six Democratic Senators 
announced that they would seek a change in Senate Rule 
22, which provides that debate may be limited only by a 
vote of 64 Senators, two-thirds of the whole membership. 
They invited such liberal Republicans as Senators Ives, 
Case, and Kuchel to join them. The rule has been the 
great mainstay of Southerners filibustering against legisla- 
tion to protect Negro rights. Senator Johnson promptly 
opposed the change. But Vice President Nixon’s attitude 
may be more important. He is in a position to uphold 
the liberals’ contention that new rules should be adopted 
in the Senate, as they are in the House, each time a new 
Congress assembles. If, on the other hand, the Senate is 
a “continuing body” because the terms of only one-third 
of its members expire together, Rule 22 would protect a 
filibuster to prevent a change in the rules. 

Democratic control of Congress, which produces head- 
aches for Democrats, relieves President Eisenhower of some 
of his own. The seniority of the McCarthys and Malones 
is greater than that of the new recruits to Eisenhower 
Republicanism, such as Senator Cooper and Senator Case. 
With the Democrats in the saddle, the President can en- 
courage “ modern Republicanism ” without a running fight 
with committee chairmen of his party but not of his per- 
suasion. Senator Johnson is quite as acceptable to the 
Administration as majority leader as is Senator Knowland, 
the Republican. Indeed, the President fared notably better 
with Congress when the two men changed places in 1955. 
The main point on which most Democrats in Congress agree 
is that the function of their party, in the present unusual 
circumstances, is to act as a responsible arm of government 
and not oppose purely for the sake of opposition. 


On the Brink of the Vacuum 


UT of the clouds surrounding Washington’s new 

policy for the Arab world only one thing emerges 
clearly: that the Administration has decided to dive into 
the Middle Eastern vacuum hand in hand with Congress. 
The type of plunge which the President has decided to 
recommend depends on reactions to the cumulus which blew 
out of the State Department last week—reactions in the 
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United Nations and in the press, among America’s allies 
and, most important, among the legislative leaders who 
were consulted on New Year’s Day; their agreement in 
principle now seems assured. The actual form which the 
plunge will eventually take depends on Congress but the 
President is giving an unusually strong push, which can 
hardly be resisted, by making his recommendations in a 
special message which will be delivered before the legislative 
channels are muddied by his report on the State of the 
Union ; normally this contains his first personal requests to 
a new session. 

What Mr Eisenhower would like is $400 million or so 
for his emergency fund, to be spent on countering any 
economic penetration of the Middle East by the communists, 
and a resolution from Congress designed to deter communist 
aggression in the area. His purpose is to remove any mis- 
apprehension which may have arisen abroad as a result of 
America’s lack of support for its allies’ Suez expedition, and 
to demonstrate that the Administration regards the 
Middle East as vital to the security of the United 
States. President Eisenhower is, it seems, trying to 
avoid a repetition of the Korean situation. He believes 
that aggression was encouraged there by the gap left in 
the containing wall round the communist world and that 
it was impolitic, even if not unconstitutional, of President 
Truman to send American troops to deal with the outbreak 
without consulting Congress. 

The Democrats who control Congress are already nettled 
because the press knew about the new approach to the 
Middle East before they did. They are likely to argue 
that the President wants members of Congress to hold his 
hand so that they will share the blame should anything 
go wrong. Much will probably be heard of the Admini- 
stration’s past lack of leadership and present responsibility 
for the Middle Eastern crisis ; the new policy will be closely 
criticised in committee, particularly on the grounds that it 
shows lack of faith in the United Nations, although that 
body has been associated with it by Mr Dulles’s quick trip 
to New York on Monday. But in the end the Democrats 
can hardly refuse to do what the President asks, since he 
is at last showing the initiative which they have long 
demanded. Nor would the Republicans, unenthusiastic as 
many of them are, dare to oppose a policy which their 
leader insists is so vital and so urgent. 


Spotlight on Aid 


HATEVER action Congress takes this year on 

foreign aid it should not suffer from any shortage 
of advice. Two thorough investigations are still being con- 
ducted into the effectiveness of the $60 billion worth of 
American gifts and loans made to foreigners since 
the war, by the President’s advisory committee under 
Mr Fairless, the former chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and by a special task force from 
the Senate. A third review, undertaken on more modest 
lines by the permanent staff of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, has already 
appeared. It was apparently rushed out before the new 
Congress met so that it could still bear the name of the 
committee’s retiring chairman, Mr James Richards, and it 
has not yet been endorsed by the whole, notoriously unpre- 
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dictable, committee. With these qualifications and the 
further one that its assurance that the United States can 
now get by with rather lower annual outlays on economic 
aid already looks sadly dated, the report is to be welcomed 
as a sensible one. 

It acknowledges frankly that economic aid must continue 
indefinitely, although it repeats an old grievance of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee that the Defence Department 
ought to shoulder the burden of administering and explain- 
ing to Congress and the country the large sums spent on 
military assistance to America’s allies. But the report 
supports the idea of making funds available on a long-term 
basis rather than on the present uncertain cycle of annual 
authorisations. It wants to tie economic strings to American 
aid—so as to create “a feeling of continuous obligation on 
the part of the beneficiary . . . however tenuous ” but is 
strongly opposed to political strings. It deprecates present 
attempts to force Western Europe to impose stricter controls 
on trade with the East than it wishes to do and urges the 
United States to stress positive common interests with allies 
and neutrals rather than mere resistance to Russia. 

One feature which is certain to please the Administration 
is the report’s insistence that the President should have full 
discretion to use economic aid to help ease countries like 
Poland and Hungary out of Russia’s grip. The Administra- 
tion has been hoping to send surplus American farm 
supplies to Poland but has found itself hamstrung by drastic 
“cold war” legislation. The President is certain to renew 
last year’s unsuccessful request to Congress that he be 
allowed to barter farm surpluses for Communist goods, and 
it is quite likely that he will be encouraged by Mr Richards’s 
report to ask for broader powers to respond to developments 
in Eastern Europe. 


Jim Crow on the Wing? 


EGALLY, segregation no longer has a leg to stand on 
in public transport, now that the Supreme Court has 
rejected the appeal against its decision in the bus case in 
Montgomery, Alabama. In practice, sporadic violence and 
resistance by city councils are depriving Negroes of the 
immediate enjoyment of their new and hardly earned rights. 
In Montgomery itself, where Negroes had boycotted the 
buses for a year, peace and good will prevailed for only a 
few days. Five shooting attacks by white snipers have 
encouraged the city to cancel night operation of the buses. 
In other southern cities where Negroes have tried to 
apply the Supreme Court’s decision, they have been tem- 
porarily repulsed. In Tallahassee, Florida, rather than risk 
a clash with jeering teen-agers, Negroes abandoned an 
attempt to “ride integrated” and the city commission 
withdrew the franchise of the bus company because it was 
not enforcing segregation. In Birmingham, Alabama, the 
home of the Negro minister directing the campaign against 
segregation was bombed, and 21 Negroes travelling in the 
sections reserved for whites were arrested. 

On the other great battlefront, in the schools, there have 
been retreats, as well as advances. An 86-year-old federal 
judge in Dallas, Texas, has expressed his detestation of the 
Supreme Court’s decision that segregation in the schools is 
unconstitutional, and thereby thrown some doubt on the 
objectivity of his ruling that white schools in Dallas need 
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not at this time accept nineteen Negro students. A con- 
gressional subcommittee, made up chiefly of southern 
segregationists, has produced its expected indictment of 
“ over-hasty ” integration of the schools in the District of 
Columbia. 

Elsewhere, however, the pressure of Negroes on the 
courts to sustain their rights is steadily forcing Jim Crow 
to take wing. A US District Judge in Florida has issued 
an injunction forbidding Tallahassee to interfere with the 
bus company’s operations. Birmingham is having second 
thoughts about prosecuting Negroes for violating a law 
which they know the courts will declare unconstitutional. 
In Virginia, the US Circuit Court of Appeals has upheld 
decisions of lower courts requiring an immediate end of 
segregation in the schools of Charlottesville and Arlington. 
Very little has been heard of the Attorney General’s loudly 
heralded meeting with his legal officials to find ways of 
enforcing the ban on segregation in intra-state transport. 
Indeed, according to Mr Brownell, the main reliance is to 
be on voluntary compliance. But the federal government 
will certainly insist on obedience to court orders. 


Law-making Law Breaker 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 


LA gece Representative Thomas Lane won easy re- 
election in November from the seventh district of 
Massachusetts, in the Boston area, no convicted criminal 
had ever been sent back to Congress from his original con- 
stituency. Mr Lane stepped out of a federal gaol only 
two months before the election, after being fined $10,000 
and serving four months for failing to pay $38,542 in 
income taxes. But sixteen years of assiduously doing small 
favours for his Irish-American constituents had built him 
an almost indestructible popularity. The cohesiveness of 
the Irish vote, founded on memories of discrimination in 
the days when Irish immigrants first came to the United 
States, has been constantly demonstrated in Massachusetts 
politics, especially when an Irishman is under attack. 

Moreover Mr Lane is a Democrat and the seventh con- 
gressional district was long ago abandoned by Republicans 
as territory not worth fighting for. They dominated the 
state legislature when it drew up the constituency 
boundaries and used the district as a dumping ground 
for Democratic areas which threatened Republican chances 
of victory in adjoining constituencies. Thus the only real 
chance of knocking out Mr Lane was in the primary election 
in which members of the Democratic party chose their 
candidates. Since Mr Lane’s opponents were unable to get 
together, he triumphed with a vote of 25,812 against 34,010 
spread out between four antagonists. 

The voters having spoken, Congress itself is now the 
lone barrier between Mr Lane and what he evidently 
regards as his vindication. There are no exact precedents. 
Seven members of the House of Representatives and two 
of the Senate have previously been convicted of crimes 
during their terms of office. Congress was not indignant 
enough to expel them. But of the seven Representatives 
only one ever ran again, and he, having been convicted of 
sedition during the Congress of 1799-1801, had to move 
from Vermont to Kentucky before winning election four 
more times. 
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The Republican minority leader, Mr Joseph Martin, who 
himself comes from Massachusetts, has excused himself 
from trying to unseat Mr Lane on the grounds that the 
“primary responsibility rests with the majority Democratic 
party.” It is understood that with similar timidity the 
majority leader, Mr John McCormack, also an Irishman 
from Massachusetts, has declined to take the initiative. 
Meanwhile in the press a few leader writers have condemned 
both Mr Lane and his constituents, but the bulk of the 
country’s papers have displayed no special interest. In 
Mr Lane’s own constituency newspapers took the softest 
possible attitude towards him from the beginning. In some 
instances it was clear that they too had been recipients of 
the Congressman’s favours and preferred not to cut them- 
selves off in the future. Judging by the past reluctance 
of Congress to look a moral issue involving one of its 
members squarely in the eye, Mr Lane seems likely to be 
allowed to take his seat although one or two conscientious 
members may force a vote on the question. 


Steel on the Escalator 


HE steel industry must start the new year with a resolu- 
tion to do without government aid for its expansion 
programme. The Administration has turned down its 
request for rapid depreciation, for tax purposes, of $2.3 
billion in new plant and facilities. This scheme, which 
allows certain industries to write off new plant in five years 
instead of twenty, was adopted during the Korean hostilities 
to encourage industry to provide an adequate industrial 
base for mobilisation in the event of another war. But it 
is viewed with a jaundiced eye by the Treasury and the 
ever vigilant Senator Byrd because it postpones tax revenues 
and makes it harder, at present, to balance the budget. It 
was not intended, as the Office of Defence Mobilisation 
reminded the steel industry, to underwrite a peacetime 
boom, and its defence role is nearly over. Of the 228 
industries at one time eligible for such help, only 17 
remained last week after the announcement that the expan- 
sion goals had been reached for commercial aircraft, heavy 
steel plate, titanium melting and processing, alkylate, and 
taconite iron ore. Aluminium lost its preferred position in 
November. 


The steel industry added five million tons to its annual 
capacity last year, bringing it to 133.5 million tons, a 45 per 
cent increase in the steel-making facilities available at the 
end of the last world war. The Administration’s rebuff is 
not likely to blight this growth when 1957 is expected 
to be a record year and the demand for steel plates to be 
continuously voracious into 1958. But it will strengthen 
the demand for more realistic depreciation allowances, and 
it has already given a further upward nudge to prices which 
were, in any case, beginning to reflect higher costs of labour, 
freight, coal and scrap. The steelmakers argue that if they 
are to finance their expansion out of profits, their earnings 
must be maintained, even at the cost of higher prices 
throughout the economy. Not all concerns are able, like 
the Lukens Steel Company, to revive a practice popular 
during the Korean war and persuade their customers to 
provide the capital for new plant. 
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Deep Freeze and High Flight 


HE Christmas tree which sprouted at the South Pole 

last month was planted by the twenty-four Americans 
who have taken up residence there under Operation Deep 
Freeze, part of the United States’ contribution to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. As a global undertaking the 
year does not begin until July 1st, but in the Antarctic it 
opened officially last Tuesday. With eleven countries 
bringing several thousand men to fifty scientific stations, 
this normally uninhabited region is becoming almost over- 
crowded. It is certainly becoming civilised, at least as far 
as the Americans are concerned ; they are building high- 
ways and have set up both showers and washing machines 
on the South Pole. This equipment came by plane and 
parachute, only one example of how Antarctic exploration 
has developed as a result of air transport. Men and sup- 
plies no longer have to waste half the’ short summer 
struggling by ship through the ice packs. This year the 
first American plane loads landed in the snow direct from 
New Zealand during October. 

The general purpose of this geophysical year—or 
eighteen months, since it will go on until the end of 1958— 
is to undertake a concentrated scientific investigation of 
the earth and its atmosphere and the way in which both 
are affected by the sun, Intensive study is to be carried 
Out simultaneously and co-operatively all over the world 
by thousands of scientists from fifty-five countries, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. The United States is spending alto- 
gether over $150 million on the project and the most 
spectacular part of the American programme is to be the 
launching of earth satellites to explore the upper atmosphere. 

No date for this has yet been announced, but tests have 
already begun of the rockets which will be. used to fire the 
satellites and of the instruments they will contain. This 
artificial moon, twenty-one pounds of magnesium with a 
diameter of twenty inches, will be shot by three stages into 
an orbit 300 miles or more above the earth and will then. 
it is hoped, circle the globe at a speed of 18,000 miles an 
hour for at least fifteen days. It will be accompanied by 
sub-satellites, ten-ounce balloons made of aluminium- 
coated plastic, to measure air density in the outer limits of 
the atmosphere. The satellites themselves will contain radio 
equipment which will transmit data to a chain of bases 
stretching from the Atlantic coast of the United States to 
Chile. Observations made at these bases will be collated 
by electronic computers in Washington, DC, within a few 
minutes of being received from the satellite. 


‘Dinner Ex Machina 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE trade association of the vending machine industry, 

which profits by the American trend toward “ push- 
buttonitis,” announced at its recent convention in Chicago 
that it had 3,100,000 automatic salesmen on location in the 
United States. The figure is awe-inspiring, until it is com- 
pared with the size of the country. 
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The surprising thing, in this day of high wages and an 
almost messianic trend to self-service, is not that so many 
vending machines exist but that the industry has been so 
slow to move outside proven paths. Automatic dispensers 
of chewing gum are at least as old as the twentieth century. 
Automatic gambling devices burgeoned in the bootleg era 
after the first world war. An early version of the auto- 
matic restaurant has served New York for three decades. 
For several years it has been possible in suburban areas to 
buy ice, in a solid chunk or in chopped bits, from a white 
steel coffin propped-~on end, a service greatly used and 
loudly praised by hosts whose hospitality outruns the ice- 
making capacity of their refrigerators. But only in the past 
year has their similar need for a dozen eggs or a bottle of 
milk out of hours been heeded. 

This newest development in automatic distribution has 
come from one of the great retail chains, and seems to be 
regarded both as an advertising gadget and as a forerunner 
of complete “ autobution ” in self-service food shops. Under 
the sign “Night and Day Quik Pik,” the Grand Union 
branch in a thickly settled area of New Jersey has built 
across its face a set of eight automatic dispensers which 
supply bread, milk, eggs, margarine, frozen meats and fish, 
coffee and tea, at any hour. All that the late shopper or 
the early riser needs is to have the appropriate coins, drop 
them in the proper slot, pull the indicated lever, and stand 
by to receive his purchase. 

How important these automatic distributors will prove 
in terms of immediate profit remains to be seen, but their 
experimental value to self-service merchants seeking a way 
out of the huge pits they have dug for themselves may be 
considerable. In one suburb after another the chains have 
built bigger and bigger units, until housewives complain 
of their poor feet, and managers moan that between the 
cost of space needed to accommodate the rolling shopping 
baskets and of wages paid to keep shelves filled and bills 
added up they might as well be running an old-fashioned 
grocer’s shop. 


* 


The Independent Grocers Alliance of America, better 
known as IGA, has one answer in the form of a gigantic 
assemblage of gadgets called Elmer. Elmer is the offspring 
of electronics and a conveyor belt. Within his domain the 
housewife faces a display of packaged items behind glass, 
a row of keyed buttons and a slot. She has in her hand a 
key loaded with electronic remembering devices, and this 
she thrusts into the slot. Then she pushes buttons which 
tell the key that she wants Bouncey Bread, Soapy Suds 
and Wheaty Wheezes, each at a given price. The next step 
is to thrust the key into another slot where it confides the 
remembered information to overhead slides which deposit 
the merchandise and the itemised bill on a conveyor belt 
moving past the cash register, where the housewife pays 
without question, collects without confusion, and flees. 

The IGA claims that while Elmer may sound fearsome, 
he works wonderfully, and will save $15 on a $50 grocery 
bill by cutting space, salaries, erroneous arithmetic and 
petty pilfering. What the housewife thinks is so far un- 
known. In 1949 she refused to accept Elmer’s ancestor, 
the Keedoozle, nominally on the ground that she would 
not buy a loaf of bread she could not pinch or a grapefruit 
she could not squeeze. IGA hopes that by 1957 she may 
be more trusting, or more resigned to the strictures of 
the autobutic age. 
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In the field of food and drink ready for consumption the 
aim is to replace the works canteen, or the corner drug- 
store, with what is known as a “ full-line feeding battery ” 
capable not only of supplying hot coffee at the drop of a 
coin (and thus cutting time required for the ubiquitous 
“coffee break”) but also of issuing sandwiches, hot dogs, 
soup, chili con carne, cakes and pastries without the inter- 
position of a cook or a waitress. Such installations cost 
about $10,000, depending on the number and size of units 
included, and in some sections they are proving successful 
enough so that such important suppliers of processed foods 
as the Campbell Soup Company and the General Foods 
Corporation are showing interest. Cynics claim, however, 
that this interest is the result of the deterioration of familiar 
brands under the difficult conditions of automatic vending, 
and that the companies are acting to save the reputation of 
their own products. 

Certainly the attempt to provide complete meals by 
autobution faces problems whose solution requires a great 
deal of research and development. Even under the best 
conditions, food spoils quickly. The forty-eight states have 
a complex network of laws affecting its handling which are 
meant to safeguard public health, but which also make it 
difficult to standardise equipment. To design machines 
that will keep food both sterile and fresh in forty-eight 
legal meanings of those words, and will deliver it hot or 
cold at the drop of a coin, is an engineering problem made 
only a little easier by electronic controls and infra-red 
cookers than it was in the days of plain ice and direct 
current. Nor has the task of training a service corps to 
nurse and feed these sensitive monsters got very far. The 
mechanic who shuffles along an Underground platform, 
stopping at each post to take the face off a gum dispenser 
and stack in new packages, is not quite the figure that 
people want to see handling the wrapped sandwiches or 
sterilised milk which they will consume at lunch time. 

The success of these dehumanised feeders lies, of course, 
in the public acceptance of their offerings. Americans 
want what they want when they want it—and want it fast, 
particularly at the lunch hour. If they can get a toasted 
sandwich, a sausage cooked by the momentary application 
of built-in electrodes, a cup of coffee or a slice of pie served 
by an automatic vendor faster and more conveniently than 
et the corner drugstore, they may be willing to pay for it— 
even in terms of the lower quality that too often seems 
inevitable when food factories replace individual kitchens. 
On the other hand, they may decide that the price is too 
high. 


Brannan in Sheep’s Clothing 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


/ 


HE Administration’s programme, adopted as part of the 
1954 Agricultural Act to encourage domestic produc- 

tion of wool and to lessen American reliance on wool from 
overseas in the interests of national security, is now in its 
second year. The purpose of the programme was to increase 
annual output of shorn wool to 360 million pounds (grease 
basis), but during the first year of operation production, at 
about 232 million pounds, was slightly less than in the pre- 
vious year. Yet the programme cost the government about 
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$60 million in “ production incentive payments ” to sheep 
growers. Payments of this kind for all types of perishable 
agricultural commodity were at the heart of the contro- 
versial Democratic farm plan, put forward in 1949 by Mr 
Charles Brannan, but never implemented—until the Repub- 
_licans applied it to wool. 


The idea is that farmers should sell their products at the 
market price and then have their income brought up to an 
agreed level by a subsidy from the government. Under the 
present wool plan the Secretary of Agriculture fixed 62 
cents a pound as the average price to which wool growers 
were entitled during the 1955 year, which ended last March, 
for raw greasy wool. The average price actually received in 
the market was 42.8 cents a pound. Therefore, the average 
subsidy to which sheep farmers were entitled was 19.2 
cents a pound. But instead of simply paying this sum to 
growers for each pound of wool they had marketed during 
the year, the department calculated the subsidy on a per- 
centage basis: 19.2 cents is 44.9 per cent of 42.8 cents, so 
the department made its payments on the basis of 44.9 per 
cent of each grower’s actual market receipts for his wool. 
The effect of this is to give a greater reward to the man who 
originally received a higher price for his wool. For example, 
he who sold his wool for only 40 cents a pound was given 
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an additional 17 cents in subsidy, or §7 cents in all, while 
he who originally got 50 cents in the market was paid an 
additional 22.45 cents, or 72.45 cents in all. The idea was 
to reward the farmers who grew and marketed better wool. 
But they were all so confused by this recondite method of 
calculation and so busy trying to figure out what they were 
going to receive that they do not seem to have had time to 
plan to increase or improve their flocks. 


Nor did all this subsidy go directly to wool growers (or 
to their creditors, for many of them borrowed against their 
expectations): a majority of them had voted, as provided 
iu the Act, to set aside a cent a pound to be spent on pro- 
moting the consumption and marketing of “lamb” (as all 
sheep flesh is euphemistically called in America) and wool. 
The Act also provided that the Secretary of Agriculture 
could designate a chosen instrument to administer this 
promotion programme, and he nominated a new organisa- 
tion called the American Sheepgrowers’ Council, with head- 
quarters in Denver, Colorado, This organisation received 
nearly $3 million from the 1955 subsidy and an elaborate 
advertising and publicity scheme directed at selling more 
lamb, and more wool, is now under way. 


Finally, the Act gave the Secretary of Agriculture power 
to set the total compensation of growers at any point up to 
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110 per cent of parity—the magic balance between farmers’ 
receipts and costs which is supposed to give them a fair 
return. The total compensation of 62 cents a pound for 
the 1955 wool crop was intended to give growers 106 per 
cent of parity. The same compensation was set for the 
current year and for the coming, 1957, year, even though 
it now represents only 101 per cent of parity, and even 
though growers made strenuous representations that their 
costs have crept up so much since 1955 that they now need 
the full 110 per cent of parity authorised by the Act. They 
estimate this at 67.5 cents a pound for the 1957 crop ; they 
argue that 62 cents represents an approximate reduction of 
five per cent in their real reward for 1957 as against 1955, 
since their costs continue to rise and their output to decline. 


SHORTER NOTES 


History was made last month when Mr W. F. Turner, a 
Democratic elector from Alabama, refused to cast his vote 
in the electoral college for the candidate, Mr Stevenson, 
who had won a majority of the popular votes in his state. 
Instead Mr Turner voted as he had a legal, but not a moral, 
right to do, for a local judge. As a result Mr Stevenson 
received only 73, not 74, electoral votes. 


* 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is permitting 
eastern railways to raise their freight rates by 7 per cent 
and western railways by § per cent, in order to cover recent 
increases in wages and prices. A request for a similar rise 
by southern railways is still pending, as is another request 
from eastern and western railways for an additional increase 
of 15 per cent, to cover long-term advances in costs. 


* 


Because of the complicated nature of the issues involved, 
the President postponed his decision, due on Christmas 
Eve, on whether or not to accept the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendation that duties should be almost doubled on 
cotton velveteen fabrics which are imported almost entirely 
from Italy and Japan. 


* 


A 57-year-old Sikh farmer from the Punjab, who has 
lived and prospered in California for thirty-five years, is 
the first East Indian to be elected to the United States 
Congress. He defeated the famous woman flyer, Mrs 
Jacqueline Cochran Odlum, in the Imperial Valley, a district 
normally both Republican and race-conscious. 


* 


There are now about 1,380,000 more women than men 
in the United States ; six years ago the figure was only 
600,000 and in 1940 there were more men than women, ' 
as there had been in all earlier censuses. The change in 
the ratio is explained by the higher death rate among men— 
males still outnumber females under 24 years old—and by 
the decline in immigration. : 
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LOCATION 
FACTS 


on your raw material 
requirements 








We can provide you with accurate data on raw 
material costs at any specific New York State location. 
We maintain current and detailed data on local raw 
materials covering location, quality, quantity, avail- 
ability and cost. If the materials are to be assembled 
from more distant points, we will determine their cost 
laid down at any given site or sites in New York State. 
In the case of components or semi-processed goods, we 
will identify suppliers and furnish details as to specifica- 
tions, costs and delivery schedules. 


Assembling materials won’t be your only considera- 
tion in deciding on a new plant location. You will want 
complete facts on labor, markets, water, available sites 
or buildings, power, fuel and transportation. And you 
will want information on these as they apply to the 
successful operation of a specific plant. 


A tailor-made report 


Any or all of the factors important to your analysis 
will be covered in a confidential report to you—tailored 
to your needs. It will be prepared by a professional and 
experienced staff to cover either New York State loca- 
tions of your choice, or, if you wish, sites which we will 
select on the basis of your needs. 


Our booklet, ‘Industrial Location Services,’’ explains 
what we can do for you. To get your free copy, 
me at the New York State Department of Commerce 
693, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N.Y. 


eBid Ff | 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
COMMISSIONER OF COMMERCE 
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Overheard in le bon viveur club 


So my 
advertising 
1s seen 
where the 
big money 
1s earned 


% The independent survey conducted by the Institute of 
Practitioners in Advertising. 
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“‘l wish | could be sure that mine was. How do you 
manage it?” 

“It’s quite simple really. You concentrate on the papers 
which have a big sale in the major industrial areas. For 
example, the I.P.A. Survey* lists the eight major industrial 
areas where the big wages and salaries are earned, and 
estimates the number of people living in those areas who 
read each of the national newspapers.” 

‘Amongst the dailies what papers come out on top?” 
“Well, the top three are the Daily Mirror, the-Daily Express 
and the News Chronicle. Concentrate on those three and 
you won't be far wrong. The News Chronicle, of course, 
is particularly valuable because of the quality of its reader- 
ship. You can see for yourself the type of paper it is. It 
appeals to the more intelligent type of reader. The type 
of person who, whatever his social grade, likes to think 
for himself. If your products are good value for money, 
he'll recognise it at once from your advertisements.” 
‘Is the News Chronicle an expensive medium?” 


‘Anything but. Just ask your advertising agent.” 


And if you wish to know 
how economical it is to 
advertise in the News 
Chronicle, just ring 
William Memory, Advert- 
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AND DAILY DISPATCH 
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The World Overseas 








NEW university magazine named “ Heresy,” pub- 

lished by students in Leningrad, has just been 
attacked for publishing “ decadent” writing. Its very title 
illustrates the sort of trouble Stalin’s successors have 
to face. There was a time when blunders in Warsaw or 
shootings in Budapest could be kept from the Soviet public 
by the full blasts of the propaganda machines, But the seeds 
of doubt planted by “ destalinisation ” have grown rapidly, 
and the once orthodox Russians are in a heretical frame 
of mind ¢ they are questioning the official version of events 
at home as well as abroad. Students are the natural van- 
guard in such a, movement ; as the favourite children of 
the regime they have been given the mental tools necessary 
to probe below the official surface and to pass judgment. 
Shaken, after Stalin’s death, by the collapse of some estab- 
lished dogmas, encouraged to exercise their critical faculty, 
they are demonstrating that the critical spirit once let loose 
cannot easily be put back into a new cage, even though it is 
larger and more comfortable than the old one. 

To prevent the intellectual ferment from spreading too 
rapidly, the Soviet leaders have recently attempted to slow 
down the retreat from Stalinism in historical research, 
literature and the arts. Historical journals are showing less 
zeal in rectifying the Stalinist distortions of the Soviet past. 
The campaign against Freud and Kafka has been revived, 
though the works of neither have been published in the 
Soviet Union. Several Russian novels have been attacked 
as socially suspect, including a book called “‘ Not by Bread 
Alone,” which had only recently been praised by Moscow 
critics ; its main fault was probably that it drew a disrespect- 
ful portrait of a minister and an academician. 

But the seeds of doubt have found a fertile ground among 
Soviet youth. It is difficult to say how big a part events 
in Poland and Hungary have played in recent gatherings, 
but it is known that debates at students’ meetings have 
been getting increasingly stormy and have with difficulty 
been kept under official control. Leningrad, the dethroned 
capital, seems to be once again the centre of discontent, 
though restlessness is not limited to any single university. 
Moscow is also affected, while Sovietskaya Rossiya reports 
outbursts of “‘ demagoguery ” at Sverdlovsk in the Urals. 
Komsomolska Pravda, in turn, talks of “ demagogues, 
babblers and yellers trying to make capital of difficul- 
ties ... ” at the Kharkov University in the Ukraine. 

Formerly, thoughtless youth used to be the chief worry 
for the Soviet leaders. Rowdies, teddy-boys and latter-day 
representatives of gilded youth were regularly attacked in 
the press. But now it is not the thoughtless but the thought- 


Restless Soviet Youth 





ful, not the youngsters who care too little but those who 
care too much about the society they live in, that’ are creat- 
ing difficulties. | The authorities are trying to blur the 
difference between the outbursts of light-hearted, even dis- 
orderly, students and the sincere protests of the young 
Komsomols waking up to the reality of the Stalinist heritage. 
Appeals to anti-intellectual feelings are another method of 
discrediting the student movement. Some time ago Mr 
Khrushchev hinted that there could be no room for 
“ socially hostile” elements in the universities, when sons 
of workers and peasants had to stay at the bench or on the 
farm because of the limited number of vacancies. The threat 
was hardly veiled. For some time a campaign has been 
waged to increase in the universities the proportion of 
people with previous experience in industry and agriculture. 

All this does not mean that rebellious students will once 
again prove to be the forerunners of a political revolution. 
Nor should Russia be looked at through Hungarian spec- 
tacles. In the Soviet Union the economic foundations of 
society are not being questioned in earnest. The standard 
of life of the ave¢age Russian has been rising steadily from 
the appallingly low postwar level ; and as a safety valve 
against the pressure for change, the government is likely to 
return to a form of “‘ Malenkovism,” to step up the supply of 
consumer goods and do something about housing conditions. 
Thus the cultural and political demands of the students are 
made against a less explosive background and are a lesser 
threat to the regime than in the rest of Eastern Europe. 
Nevertheless they confront it with a series of awkward 
dilemmas. 

The enthusiasm of youth is not something to be lightly 
squandered. It made possible some of the early feats of 
industrialisation, such as the building of the town of Kom- 
somolsk on the Amur in the distant East. In Stalin’s time 
some of this enthusiasm became soured or transformed into 
cenformist cynicism. A young communist in a recent Soviet 
novel declares that “ what a man thinks and feels should not 
interest anybody ; it is only important that he should say 
what is required.” It is essential to recapture the faith and 
enthusiasm of the early days now that some of the Stalinist 
tools of coercion have been discarded. A Russian paper 
admits that to do so one must be able to answer the 
questions that are really worrying restless young Russians. 
The difficulty is that their relentless search for truth is 
likely to lead destalinisation well beyond its officially 
intended limits. 

The other dilemma is connected with the needs of a 
growing society. To cow the students Soviet leaders cannot 
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apply the Tsarist method mockingly summarised in the 
formula “let them study, sweat and suffer, but learn 
nothing.” The fast expanding economy demands a 
tremendous number of educated men. Millions of Soviet 
citizens have by now completed their secondary education. 
In the institutes of higher learning they are getting intoxi- 
cated with the new ferment and infected with the dangerous 


germ of critical thinking. It is this fast swelling army of the- 


educated which seems the best guarantee that the process 
of destalinisation, despite halts and retreats, will finally go 
much further than Stalin’s successors at first intended. Mr 
Khrushchev and his colleagues ought to fear the thirst for 
knowledge more than student riots in this crisis of the 
post-Stalinist generation. 


Syria’s Left Front 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENTS 


HE Syrian government has acquired greater coherence 
by the simple process of dropping all moderates and 
right-wing elements from the defunct cabinet. The result 
is a “homogeneous government of the left”; this was 
the aim of the left-wing groups when they formed their 
Parliamentary National Front in December. There can be 
no doubt now that Syria is set on extreme nationalist 
courses which, by the meaning that the present government 
gives to nationalism, mean anti-western policies. The 
People’s Party and the Constitutional Block, both moderates 
by current Syrian standards, were sufficiently confounded 
by the Anglo-French invasion of Egypt to think about 
joining the Parliamentary Front, but wisely thought better 
of it. They would have been dragged along at its heels. 

Khaled el-Azm has entered the new government as acting 
Minister of Defence. He is a wealthy man from one of the 
“feudal” families, as they are called in Syria, and the 
only explanation of ‘his curious association with the left- 
wing in recent years is his stubborn ambition to be presi- 
dent. He claims to be independent, but has for long been 
closely associated with the Baath Party’s socialist leader, 
Akram Hourani, who is more responsible than anyone else 
for the Left’s new homogeneity. Khaled el-Azm’s bluster- 
ing, stubborn nature has earned him an unwarranted repu- 
tation for strength, and it is probably for this reason he 
has been given the defence ministry. He will be expected 
to strengthen and control the leftist groups in the army 
which has never lost its passion for meddling in politics 
since the Hosni Zaim coup d’état of 1949. 

The Baath Party has retained the key posts of Foreign 
Affairs and National Economy, with el-Azm as ally at the 
Ministry of Defence. It is the driving force behind the 
new government and sets its tone. The government will 
therefore almost certainly develop its “neutralism” in 
close alignment with Egypt, and as long as that country is 
closely associated with the Soviet block, it will be also. 
It will be anti-Iraqi, anti-Baghdad Pact, and friendly to 
every effort the Jordan government makes to break its ties 
with Britain. (Abdullah Rimawi, the Jordanian Foreign 
Minister, is also a Baathist.) 

The Parliamentary National Front, which paved the way 
for this government, produced a six-point Charter in mid- 
December in which it pledged itself to defend Syrian 
sovereignty and independence and to foil imperialist con- 
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spiracies against Syria and Arab nationalism generally. No 
less than three of the points were devoted to Iraq. The 
Front said it would foil plots against the safety of the 
country (a reference to allegations that Iraq had been 
smuggling arms into Syria), would resist the Baghdad 
Pact, “which is regarded as an obstacle to Arab unity and 
as a link in the imperialist chain,” and would work for the 
liberation of the Arab peoples, “ particularly the Iraqi 
people in their struggle against imperialism.” 

Sabri el-Assali has retained the premiership of this 
homogeous left, although he is not by disposition well 
suited for the part. Such is the situation in Syria at the 
moment, with strong left-wing groups in power in the army 
and the tide of popular opinion running against the West 
with new strength since the invasion of Egypt, that there 
is hardly anyone who can stand against the Hourani-Azm 
grouping. The President, Shukri Kuwatly, is by no means 
a natural leftist, but his Egyptian associations, his recent 
visit to Russia and his desire to retain the presidency against 
the growing power of the socialist groups, have forced him 
into sympathetic association with the Front. All in all, 
the western powers in their efforts to reconstruct a policy 
for the Middle East must find cold comfort in the new 
Syrian government. 

Homogeneity does not, however, spell stability. The 
third point of the Parliamentary Front’s charter promised 
to “lead the country to austerity.” The wisdom of the 
aim can hardly be disputed in present-day Syria, but it is 
unlikely to be popular with the Syrians. The government 
has to face a budget depleted by the loss of oil revenues 
caused by the cutting of the IPC pipelines and overdrawn 
by the army’s demand for weapons. To sustain a policy 
which will see Syria through these difficulties requires more 
unity than even this left-wing group has got. It is not 
without significance that it took ten days of intense political 
manceuvring to form the government at all. 

Already austerity has run into opposition. The combined 
Chambers of Commerce, Agriculture and Industry have 
protested against the higher duties imposed on luxury goods 
by the late government. The Chambers deny that many 
of the items in the list of 4,000 luxuries are in fact luxuries. 
They also criticise the Ministry of National Economy for 
assessing duties on the free market rate for currency instead 
of on the official rate. 


In China’s Shadow 
The Ho Chi Minh Way 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





NE evening, Ho Chi Minh called a conference of 

regional party bosses. He asked them for a progress 
report on the land reform programme. One by one the 
men stood up and repeated the complaints made to them 
by the peasants. Ho listened carefully, then said: “ Those 
are the complaints the peasants actually made, but their 
real complaint is that they want to go south and cannot... . 
And now, comrades, we shall have dinner.” The men sat 
around a long table and soup, boiling hot, was served. 
When the men showed signs of waiting for the soup to 
cool, Ho Chi Minh said: “ What are you waiting for ? Eat 
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What 
about atomics? 


do you know 


quiring the information and technical know- 
how which will make the next ten years the really 
important period in the development of atomic 
energy. Reactors are being built in many parts of 
the world. Side by side with that, much of the 
basic research that will make energy from atomic 
power a practical proposition is still being done. 
In the work that has already taken place, and in 
the research of the future, Sunvic is playing a vital 
part. Much Sunvic advanced nuclear research 
apparatus is already in use in Britain and abroad. 
And now Sunvic are ready to supply complete 
reactor instrumentation. This contribution to the 
atomic age is made possible by the vast research 
facilities of the A.E.I. Group, to which Sunvic 
belongs. 

Sunvic are proud to be playing their part in 
developing the constructive and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy—in building the atomic future. And 
they are anxious to hear from younger men with 
scientific or technical qualifications who would like 
to devote their brains and energy to this worthwhile 
objective. 


yee PAST TEN YEARS have largely been devoted to 
a 


Today Sunvic takes control 





Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. I Factory, Temple Fields, Harlow, Essex. 
Telephone: Harlow 24231 




















It is more than two hundred years 
since Drambuie was first brought to Scotland by 


Bonnie Prince Charlie. The pleasant custom of 






drinking a liqueur becomes, with 
Drambuie, part of a tradition that 
has its origin in the colourful 
days of the eighteenth century. 

















Then choose the always reliable way and relax en route, 
knowing the exact time of your departure, eating and drinkin 
in spacious comfort, booking right through to your destinatioh. 
Whether it is a business trip or a holiday, you owe it 

to yourself to be free of travel-worry. 








£ a. 
( BRITISH RAILWAYS ) 
‘Whee: - 


CROSS- CHANNEL 
SERVICES 


Dependable daily services are maintained all 
the year round with choice of several routes. 














Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies, or the 


CONTINENTAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON § 
or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, LOWER REGENT STREET, $8 
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Key man, key industry 


ERE IS JAMES WOOLLEY, first hand melter in a 
H steelworks in Scunthorpe. His job needs 
sirength, and skill as well. James Woolley has both. 
He’s been making steel for twenty-six years. 

Steel from his company goes to all parts of the 
world. It may leave Britain in any one of a hundred 





forms: as railway equipment, as ships, as massive 
structures for engineering projects. 

As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers 
increase their efforts to turn out steel of the quality 
and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts 
are men of the calibre of James Woolley. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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up!” There were protesting voices: “It’s too hot.” 
“That is of no importance,” said Ho, “eat up, eat up ! ” 
And as the guests scalded their lips and throats, the Presi- 
dent of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, added: “ This 
soup, comrades, is like the agrarian reform programme. It 
is good soup, but you must take it slowly if it is going to 
do you any good.” 

This simple parable both illustrates Ho’s character and 
approach, and hints at the kind of things that went on 
during the land reform drive. Shortly after the dinner, 
the central committee of the Lao Dong (communist) party 
dismissed its Stalinist boss, Truong Chinh (who, however, 
retains a seat on the committee) and replaced him by Presi- 
dent Ho himself. There are people who argue that Ho 
Chi Minh was himself responsible for the excesses of the 
land reform programme and that he had gone into apparent 
semi-retirement during the difficult period, the better to 
come back later and put the blame on others. He himself 
told your correspondent that then, as now, he was in touch 
and that collective leadership prevailed ; the “ errors ” were 
in the application of orders locally. It is certain that the 
Lao Dong leaders pushed through the land reform pro- 
gramme with a zeal in which stupidity and ruthlessness 
competed for first place. Sixteen “landlords” had to be 
found in each village—a difficult assignment, since the few 
landlords left in North Vietnam by the end of the Indo- 
China war fled to the south after the Geneva agreements. 
But the sixteen had to be found, and were ; sometimes they 
were paid managers left behind by their masters, sometimes 
peasants marginally richer than the poorest. All were 
brought before “ people’s courts ” and condemned to death 
or imprisonment. The holocaust might have continued to 
the bitter end, but for the fact that in the later stages, when 
“landlords” were becoming scarce, some of those so 
described were party men with friends or relatives in posi- 
tions of influence. The volume of complaints grew until 
Ho was forced to intervene. 


Wave of Suicides 


Public discontent reached a sudden and_ hysterical 
crescendo in August, 1955, during the early stages of a 
census of the population. Everywhere this was made the 
occasion for investigations and denunciations designed to 
facilitate a large-scale purge. Every adult, for instance, 
was required to name all acquaintances and intimate friends 
and disclose all he or she knew about them. Party teams 
cross-checked statements with neighbours. The interroga- 
tion touched off a wave of suicides. Alarmed by this de- 
velopment Truong Chinh called a halt, then started again 
with milder methods. 

In North Vietnam, as elsewhere in the communist world, 
the turning point was the 20th congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist party last February. A profound change has come 
over North Vietnam since then, and particularly since the 
protracted meeting of the Lao Dong party’s central com- 
mittee from September to November and the demotion of 
Truong Chinh in November. For instance, periodicals have 
appeared paying lip service to the Lao Dong party but 
severely criticising certain aspects of the regime. The most 
outspoken of these has been Nhan Van (“humanism”), 
which has published scathing denunciations of the imprison- 
ments and tortures inflicted on innocent people during the 
land reform drive, and has called for the revival or revision 
of the stillborn 1946 constitution, which guarantees freedom 
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of speech, the press, association, abode, and movement inside 
and outside the country. It has been argued that these and 
similar criticisms have been trial balloons, launched with 
the government’s tacit approval—a view, which is supported 
by the fact that the owner of Nhan Van, Mr Phan Khoi, 
recently visited China as leader of an official cultural dele- 
gation, and that paper and printing facilities are available 
only with the government’s approval. The experiment 
seems, in any case, to be drawing to a close. On Decem- 
ber roth. 500 printing workers in Hanoi passed a resolution 
condeming Nhan Van and calling for action against it. The 
sixth issue, though prepared for publication, has not been 
printed, and a press decree, issued on December 14th, 
while it guarantees freedom of the press, includes clauses 


which would make any editor hesitate to exercise his 
freedom. 


The visible signs of change persist, however, in Hanoi. 
Street traders, formerly driven off the streets, are back in 
profusion (just when the South Vietnam regime has been 
clearing them away in Saigon) and the need for private 
enterprise is being officially trumpeted. Private shops have 
dug up ancient supplies of French socks and perfume, 
Gillette blades and branded hair creams. For the rest, Hanoi 
is, as one would expect, profoundly different from the city 
your correspondent last saw in June, 1952, and not merely 
because of the absence of Frenchmen (M. Sainteny, back at 
his post as delegate-general, is still, with quaint nostalgia, 
styled “ M. le gouverneur,” by his entourage). There are 
few cars and half of them are Russian or Czech. Perhaps 95 
per cent of the population is dressed, with communist drab- 
ness, in khaki or blue drill (those in khaki being police or 
soldiers), and the occasional Vietnamese in a European suit 
looks self-consciously like a “ feudal remnant.” Bookshops 
sell Marxist classics in Russian and Chinese, though one 
incongruously offers Choderlos de Laclos’s Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses. From 5.30 in the morning, public loud- 
speakers blare out pep songs; they are repeated bar by 
bar until failure to learn is impossible. 


A Run on Suitcases 


It is certain that the well-publicised uprising north of 
Vinh on November 13th was not the only disturbance to 
the peace, though the other incidents were relatively minor 
riots by discontented southerners bereft of their hopes of 
returning to Cochin-China as party or government leaders. 
Two of these riots took place near the Petit Lac in the 
centre of Hanoi, where heavily armed police and soldiers, 
in groups of three, now patrol at night. More significant is 
the force of the élan vers le sud which has gathered 
strength in the past few weeks. For instance, a rumour that 
free movement to the south was to be resumed (started 
perhaps by the party’s agents provocateurs) swept Hanoi 
three months ago. People unwilling to reach the south with 
worthless Ho Chi Minh piastres started a run on gold, the 
price of which shot up to more than twice the world price. 
A simultaneous run on suitcases cleaned up the city’s scant 
supplies. Now that disillusion has set in, the price of gold 
has fallen back to 25 per cent below its peak. But the urge 
to get away persists. The Canadian delegation of the Inter- 
national Commission for Supervision and Control reports 
an enormous rise in the number of applications to be 
allowed to go south ; in the past few weeks significantly, the 
applications come to the Canadians, not the Indians or 
Poles. But the time limit for free inter-zonal movement is 
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long past, and the Canadians have to turn away applicants 
who are often shadowed by Viet Minh police after leaving 
the Canadian headquarters. 

Yet there is no sign of a convulsion after the manner of 
Hungary. And it would be a mistake to overlook one factor 
of stability: the astonishing economic progress of the past 
eighteen months. China, which made possible the victory 
of Dien Bien Phu, is paying for much of the economic 
progress, too, much as the Americans are financing recovery 
in the south. And the progress is real even though some of 
its aspects—such as the building of railways from China 
into Tongking, which gives the Chinese a long-sought outlet 
to the port of Haiphong—are directly profitable to the 
donors. A match factory has been built, and a new power 
station has been completed at Tanh Hoa with Russian assist- 
ance. Coal, tin and textile production have risen, though 
not yet to prewar levels. But the most striking progress is 
in rice production. Last year, a Russian gift of Burmese 
rice staved off famine ; today there is a surplus and the 
Indian government has been offered up to 50,000 tons. 
True, the south is planning to export 250,000 tons next 
year ; but the north, unlike the south, is traditionally a 
deficit area. This is the measure of the stringency of the 
“race for viability” between the two zones. 


Partitioning Cyprus 


HE Turks have fastened with alacrity upon the possi- 
bility of partitioning Cyprus ; Mr Menderes has said 
that it would offer a reasonable basis for a solution of the 
Cyprus problem. Turkish fears for their minority in Cyprus 
and for the strategic safety of their southern ports are legiti- 
mate. But does either the Turkish or the British Govern- 
ment really feel that partition is the right way to allay them ? 
The authorities in Cyprus are believed to look upon parti- 
tion with scepticism ; nevertheless they have worked out a 
detailed scheme under which the island would be divided 
into two completely self-contained parts. Although nothing 
is known of the details of this plan, it is clear that any 
scheme of partition, if not actually: impractical, would have 
grave disadvantages and would cause serious economic and 
human dislocation. The Turks living on the island, about 
95,000 or 18 per cent of the population, are distributed 
‘throughout all the rural and urban areas. Most towns have 
a Turkish quarter ; some villages are entirely, or almost 
entirely, Turkish. But it is not possible to draw a line on 
the map and say that on one side of it the population is 
predominantly Turkish and that only a small and easily- 
managed transfer of populations would be needed to make 
the district completely Turkish. 

Speculation has picked on the district of Paphos as a 
possible Turkish area merely because there the proportion 
of Turks (24 per cent) is rather higher than elsewhere. But 
to turn this into the Turkish region of a partitioned Cyprus 
would, as it appears, involve moving nearly a quarter of 
the population of the island. Some 95,000 Turks would 
have to be crowded into a predominantly rural area which 
now supports only 63,000 people at a relatively low standard 
of living, an area more industrially backward than the 
island generally and lacking an adequate port. It is not an 
attractive proposition. Nor would it set the strategic fears 
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the Turks at rest. To do that, they might have to be 

ered instead the north-eastern part of the island, with its 
long “ panhandle ” stretching towards the Turkish ports of 
Iskenderun and Mersin. But that would require even larger 
transfers of population. 

Then there is the question of the British base. Apparently, 
if Cyprus were partitioned, the British would propose to 
withdraw into a small military enclave. This would pre- 
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sumably involve abandoning most of the costly airfields that 
have been built in different parts of the island. And unless 
the British forces could still make use of the port at 
Famagusta, they would enjoy even worse port facilities than 
those which proved useless in November. Cyprus would 
become for the British even less of a base and even more of 
a mere staging post than it is at present. 


Economic Consequences of 
Israel’s War 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL-AVIV 


E VERYBODY in Israel talks about the need to pay for the 
war with Egypt but nobody can say how much it cost 
and what it is still going to cost. In addition to the actual 
expenditure on the Sinai campaign armaments have to be 
reckoned in. What part of the defence budget and of the 
money paid for equipment has to be writtea down as actual 
war costs ? Is it everything that the army has bought since 
Colonel Nasser’s deal with the Eastern block or only part of 
it? Then there is the dislocation of the economy caused 
by a week’s fighting and the mobilisation of considerable 
numbers of men, women and transport for several weeks. 
This dislocation was not as severe as might have been 
expected. The troops who crossed into Sinai came from 
farms, factories and offices, and the lorries which carried 
them were taken from garages and sometimes even straight 
off the road. Nevertheless, production was carried on 
without severe hitches and this was partly due to the over- 
employment in many enterprises and to the enthusiasm of 
the people left behind. Israeli economists have long main- 
tained that a considerable number of workers were redun- 
dant ; they were proved right during the seven days’ war. 

One of the main problems the economy has to face is a 
shortage of oil, caused not by the blockage of the Suez 
Canal but by the cutting off of oil supplies from Russia, 
Israel depends entirely on oil for its fuel supply and during 
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the last few years has bought roughly one third of it from 
Russia. When Moscow stopped deliveries, the supply of 
electricity for domestic use was severely restricted ; this 
entails inconvenience but no real hardship. Irrigation 
which depends on oil for pumping is fortunately not a 
problem during the rainy winter months. It might become 
one in summer if, in the meantime, oil supplies do not 
improve. Some factories will have to switch to night shifts, 
others which use much electricity, as do cement plants, may 
have to curtail production severely. If the cement industry 
is in fact thus cut down, this will lead to unemployment 
because housing and the industries geared to it employ a 
considerable number of workers in Israel. Certain indus- 
tries such as those making electrical appliances saw their 
market shrink overnight and will have to dismiss workers. 
The internal market has been slack since tension rose in the 
middle of October. So far it shows no sign of recovery. 
‘People buy only necessities, the entertainment industry 
suffers and tourism, on which Israel has been pinning high 
hopes in recent years, is dead ; whether it will revive with 
the spring season remains to be seen. 

The United States has been helping Israel by means of 
grants in aid—the last one amounted to $25 million— 
and the sale of surplus food stuffs. Both are now cancelled, 
at least for the time being. The negotiations for a loan 
of $75 million from the Export-Import bank were inter- 
rupted by the Sinai fighting. A delegation from the United 
States which was to have studied economic conditions in 
Israel before granting the loan was due in Israel a week 
before the campaign started. Thus the foreign currency 
budget, which in Israel is of primary importance, has been 
severely upset. More money, however, is expected from 
the United Jewish Appeal in the United States which 
is now being carried on as a high-powered emergency 
activity. The citrus season promises to be very good because 
the Spanish groves suffered severely from frost last year and 
have not yet recovered, so that Israeli fruit is earning good 
prices. There is, in addition, an income of $30-40 million a 
year in the shape of restitution money from Germany, and 
German reparations are still an important source of capital 
goods and raw materials. 


Export Drive Slows Down 


Last year Israel’s dollar deficit amounted to $300 million, 
The government hoped to decrease this by fostering exports. 
At first the export drive seemed to be succeeding. Not only 
oranges and diamonds, Israel’s two most important dollar 
earners, brought in tidy sums, but industrial exports began 
to go up, too. This success, however, turned out to be 
temporary. Industrialists were often unable to compete 
abroad, because of their high production costs ; in any case, 
the internal market provided them with a sufficient outlet 
for their goods. The present emergency may force them to 
seek markets abroad. But they point out that the steady rise 
in costs, because of the automatic linking of wages with 
the cost-of-living index, makes it impossible to calculate 
prices accurately, and that orders accepted at a certain price 
in the end constitute a loss because in the meantime costs in 
Israel have increased. 

The Labour Federation has at long last admitted that 
there is truth in this argument, and has used the present 
emergency for deciding on several important changes in 
wages policy. Collective agreements, which in recent years 
have almost invariably meant higher wages, will in future 
be valid for two years, instead of one. Wages will be 
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adjusted to the cost-of-living index once in six months, 
instead of every quarter ; and increases will be granted only 
if prices rise by more than three per cent. As the govern- 
ment is trying every device to keep prices stable, and as the 
Bank of Israel is sticking to its tight monetary policy, despite 
pressure by group interests, the cost-inflation which has 
been such a plague for the Israeli producer, may possibly 
be slowed down. 

The government is also trying to recoup part of its war 
expenditure by loans and levies. A voluntary internal loan 
has been launched and has been made attractive by being 
linked to the dollar and freed of income tax. But money 
is so scarce that workers’ councils are arranging for loans 
to be granted to workers so as to enable them to buy the 
new bonds. Several other levies, on transport, on postage 
stamps and so on are being imposed, and it has been hastily 
decided not to include them in the cost-of-living index. 
Such a decision would have been violently opposed in 
ordinary times ; today it is accepted with a good grace. 


Financing Immigration 


While the question of how to pay for the war is still 
far from solution, another financial and economic problem 
begins to loom large—the financing of immigration, 
which this year may involve 50-70,000 people. Immigra- 
tion has never stopped, but it did temporarily slow 
down. But immigration from North Africa has been on the 
increase this year and now there are Jews from Egypt to 
be reckoned with, and perhaps refugees from Hungary as 
well. The financing of immigration is carried through in 
two stages. First of all, people have to be cared for when 
they arrive, housed at least temporarily, and distributed 
according to their abilities. This calls for considerable funds. 
The second stage, when they have to be settled on the 
land or provided with steady employment, is even costlier. 
But in Israel today finding employment for tens of thousands 
of people is not only a financial problem ; it implies 
a replanning of economic expansion. It is now being slowly 
realised that the development of agriculture has reached 
saturation-point, at least temporarily. Farmers complain 
that they cannot sell everything they produce, that prices 
are going down. Although additional immigration means 
additional demand for. agricultural produce, this will not 
solve the employment problems of the newcomers. The 
absorption will need new industrial plans. 

At present, the employment situation is fairly good, be- 
cause the picking season in the orange groves provides jobs. 
The position will become bad in the spring. In the mean- 
time, the government has started on the quick building of 
an oil-pipeline from Elath to Beersheba, which, eventually, 
is to be continued to the oil refineries in Haifa ; it is also 
planning to improve the harbour facilities at Elath. The 
intention is to provide Israel with the possibility of 
importing fuel without using the Suez Canal. These 
projects, together with several minor ones, will ease 
the unemployment problem. Nevertheless, Israel might 
soon find that immigration can be even more expen- 
sive than a short war. But in Israel the economist 
has never been asked whether, from his point of view, the 
absorption of mass immigration was feasible. He has simply 
been given a certain task and asked to solve it. At present 
he must solve the problem of how to finance the Sinai cam- 
paign and meet the cost of increased immigration, and that 
at a time when certain sources of outside assistance have 
dried up, at least temporarily. 
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The growth of an Idea 


e000 © OC ————— 


For many years Barclays Bank has been building up a structure unique in 
world banking, a structure based upon two distinct principles. The private 
banks which combined to form Barclays have provided the foundation 
for a system of Local Head Offices which lodges in the hands of local 
people a broad measure of the day-to-day control of affairs ; while, ranged 
around the English bank, there has been developed a group of associated 
companies which provide in Scotland, in France, in the Mediterranean, in 


Africa, in Canada, and in the West Indies, a banking service comparable 





to that of the parent company. The Englishman doing business overseas 
may well find invaluable this direct representation in many countries; it 


is of course supplemented by a network of correspondent banks through- 


out the world. 








The system of decentralisation through Local Head Offices is not confined 











to this country. Branch managers can deal with practically any banking 
question you put to them; but if they have to refer to higher authority 
most of them need go only to their Local Directors in Norwich or Nairobi, 


in Leicester or Lagos, rather than; to a remote Head office in London. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP 
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HE past year has been the year in which the British 

economy stood still. When this annual survey was last 
written twelve months—and how many aeons of political 
events—ago, its main prognostication for 1956 was that 
“by about the time of Mr Macmillan’s first budget—or 
possibly a little later—{the Chancellor] might face a genuine 
damping down of domestic demand.” He would then, it 
was argued, have two choices before him. One would be 
to try to reflate demand in order to secure the maximum 
expansion in production of which the British economy was 
capable. The other would be to keep up the squeeze “ in 


order to divert production to export and even, perhaps, to: 


create a little slack in the economy that would help to damp 
down future wage demands.” 

The central economic fact in the first half of 1956 was 
that the Chancellor plumped for the second alternative. 
He plumped for it so hard that total internal demand 
upon resources was not only held in check in 1956, 
but seems to have actually declined. Consumption 
increased by only about £50 million (in real terms) in the 
year ; although the end-year Exchequer returns are dis- 
appointing, it still seems probable that real current expendi- 
ture by public authorities on goods and services declined 
by a little more than this amount. Fixed investment 
increased again, perhaps by up to £150 million (also in 
real terms) ; but the best guess that can be made—from 
some very confusing stock figures—is that this, too, was 
more than counterbalanced by the decline in the rate of 
stockbuilding. The total fall in demand may have been 
over £100 million. 

The resources released by this fall in domestic demand, 
plus the resources created by the expansion in productive 
capacity, were therefore free to meet any increased demand 
for exports ; since the expansion of potential productive 
capacity, reaping the first fruits of the investment boom of 
1955, may well have been of the order of £750 million a 
year, the new resources standing free to assuage the export 
market were substantial. Unfortunately, however, not all 
these resources were in the right places or producing pro- 
ducts at the right prices. In the first eleven months of the 
year, the volume of exports increased by some 6 per cent ; 
this would imply an annual rate of increase of some {£180 
million in real terms. In the same period, the volume of 
imports was virtually unchanged. 

This real improvement of some £180 million in the 
export-import account, together with a swing towards us in 


The Year the Economy Stood Still 


invisibles and in the terms of trade (2 per cent better in 
the first eleven months of 1956 than in the same period of 
1955), sufficed to turn the balance of payments deficit of 
£133 million in 1955 into a (probably reasonably healthy) 
surplus ; the balance of payments surplus in the first half 
of 1956 was £135 million, and the outturn in the second 
six months should have raised the surplus for 1956 as a 
whole to somewhere around £200 million. But the cost 
of this switch in resources—since export demand increased 
by only some £180 million and since internal demand fell 
—was that there was only enough total additional demand 
te raise production by some {£50 million ; this may have 
been some £700 million less than the increase in production 
which Britain could have enjoyed if it had been able to 
expand output to the utmost, without bothering about the 
balance of payments. 

This £700 million or so was the cost of disinflating, 
mainly in order to save the external account. The other 
gain that was expected at the cost of not expanding pro- 
duction was in the field of wage restraint. It is too early 
to pass final judgment upon this. In 1956 as a whole— 
thanks mainly to the end-1955 round of wage increases— 
wage payments were much higher than in the previous year, 
and, since productivity flagged, labour costs per unit of 
output must have risen considerably. But there seem to be 
grounds for the belief (or hope) that the “average” big 
trade union wage increase this winter may be only about 
3 per cent, or about half of that secured by these same 
unions a year ago ; the fear of short time working may be 
having its effect. This increase of 3 per cent would be 
greater than the increase in productivity actually secured 
last year, but it might be just about the annual increase in 
wages which an expanding Britain could normally afford. 
One can only hope that a new fashion has been set. 


* 


So much for the ex-Suez achievements—and the failures 
—of the year when the economy stood still. What, now, 
of the prospects for 1957—as regards output, the trend 
of demand, and external dangers to the economy ? 

The new year starts under the shadow of the crisis of 
confidence in sterling that has resulted from the Suez adven- 
ture. The dominant influence upon the economy in the 
early months of the year will be the impediments to produc- 
tion which the measures needed to meet that crisis of con- 
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fidence (as well as the blocking of the canal itself) must 
cause. But—this is the gleam on the horizon—the prospects 
that may emerge by the end of the year could be very 
different from the prospects for 1957 as a whole. 

The sunny side of the eventual outlook for output was 
discussed in a leading article in The Economist two weeks 
ago. Production in Britain is probably running some £700 
million below capacity ; as capacity is certain to increase 
further during 1957, as last year’s heavy investment comes 
to fruition, this suggests that the annual rate of production 
tu which the country could start to move, once present 


troubles are over, could theoretically be quite massively— _ 


perhaps £1,000 to £1,500 million—higher than the annual 
rate of production.now. There is, of course, no prospect 
whatever of this sort of increase being achieved in this year’s 
income as a whole (the shortage of oil, and possibly of some 
other trans-Suez imports, in the first six months will see 
tc that) ; there is not much hope of the capacity increase 
being completely attained even in terms of the annual rate 
of production achieved by the end of the year, or perhaps 
even in that achieved by the spring of 1958. But the gleam 
of hope remains: once immediate post-Suez troubles are 
over, the capacity for a massive increase in production 
should be there to use—if only the country can afford to 
dare to use it. 

What of the demands that will be put in 1957 upon this 
productive capacity ? There are signs that personal con- 
sumption (even assuming only a 3 per cent standard for 
this winter’s wage increases) may expand by more this year 
than it did last. A year ago the fairly substantial rise in 
prices that had then just taken place, together with the 
absorption of a considerable part of current income in 
payment of instalments on goods bought during the 1954-55 
hire purchase boom, could be seen as dampeners. for real 
consumption in 1956; neither factor is likely to have so 
potent an effect on consumption in 1957. Increases in the 
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rate of stockbuilding must also be expected to add to net 
demands upon resources this year ; this may be particularly 
true in the period immediately after the Suez Canal is 
cleared, when some stocks of raw materials may need to be 
fairly energetically rebuilt. 

These two sources of demand—for consumption and 
stockbuilding—could together add perhaps £300 to £400 
million to internal demand this year, even if fiscal and 
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monetary policies do not change. Against this, however, 
fixed industrial investment (unfortunately) seems to be 
about to stop rising ; if housebuilding is cut significantly, 
thanks to the (welcome) reforms in rent restriction and 
subsidy policy, total fixed investment may actually fall. 
And the usual question mark hangs over Government 
expenditure, particularly over defence ; it is more likely to 
fall than rise. The general picture that emerges from these 
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hypothetical pluses and minuses is that in 1957 as a whole 
new internal demands may conceivably exceed new sup- 
plies, and the outturn of the balance of payments threatens 
to be worse than in 1956; but this threat appears to arise 
wholly from the strains to be expected in the first half of 
the year, not from doubts about the capacity for industrial 
recovery after that. Towards the end of the year, with the 
canal reopened and oil presumably in adequate supply, 
present indications suggest that internal demand may be 
falling considerably short of an expanding capacity to pro- 
duce. And it is in that second half-year that any measures 
taken in the budget will have their main effect. 

Why, then, has Mr Macmillan been talking about the 
possibility that he may have to raise income tax, instead of 
the opportunity that he may have to lower it ?. The answer 
is.to be found in the three extraneous factors that are the 
modern British Chancellor’s heaviest burdens. 


(1) Mr Macmillan may feel that he will have to maintain 
the squeeze, or even intensify it, in order to keep the country 
in balance of payments surplus. In these first abnormal 
months of the year—while the canal is closed—he expects 
a balance of payments deficit, although one that should be 
no larger than the surplus that was attained in the second 
half of 1956. After the canal is cleared and after the imme- 
diate period of re-stocking that may follow, however, the 
spare resources for running a healthy export surplus should 
be becoming fairly rapidly available. It may be a nice 
question then how far reflation of domestic demand would 
pull resources away from the export market, and how far it 
would merely lift them out of the wasteful and clogging 
morass of short-time working. The answer may depend 
largely on the buoyancy of industrial activity and demand 
abroad—particularly activity and demand in America: for 
the time being the American prospect looks quite good. 


(2) Mr Macmillan may decide to maintain or intensify the 
squeeze in order to persuade foreign speculators to recapture 
confidence in the pound sterling. In the short term, this 
recapture of confidence is vital, and it can only be achieved 
by austerity. But for the medium term, after the canal is 
cleared, the Chancellor should do some hard thinking about 
what sort of Britain he thinks that foreign speculators will 
have abiding confidence in. Must we really accept the view 
that foreigners would be scared by an expanding Britain, 
preferring to see a stagnant or declining one ? 


(3) As soon as the present round of wage increases is over, 
Mr Macmillan is likely to start worrying about the next 
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round. On present prospects, one would expect the end- 
1957 round of wage claims to be put forward in conditions 
when declared dividends will recently have fallen (thanks 
to the considerable decline in profit margins in 1956), and 
after a year in which prices need not necessarily have risen 
by much more than in 1956 (even though the increases in 
the next few months may be rather heavier). But if Mr 
Macmillan did reflate demand in the summer and autumn 
(by lowering the Bank rate or other means), profit margins 
(although not necessarily prices) would start to rise again 
as more economic runs of production recommenced, and 
the consequent escape from the shadow of short-time work- 
ing might make the unions more voracious. Once again, 
however, must we really accept the view that Britain cannot 
afford flat-out production under its present union struc- 
ture ? If so, this is a pretty poor lookout. 
That, then, is the best summary one can make of the 
economic outlook at the beginning of 1957, and of the 





RODUCTION has remained roughly level for nearly 

twenty menths now—one of Britain’s longest spells 
since the war without any real expansion. This has 
been the price of moderate success in some of the 
objects of disinflationary policy, but not in others. 
Industry has needed no extra imports; the extreme 
pressure of labour demand has eased ; and within industry, 
there has been a genuine shift of effort towards export. 
These are significant achievements. But the shifts of man- 
power between industries, into those currently nominated 
as “ vital” and “ undermanned,” have been trivial. 

The extra output forgone—the measure of the slack—is 
conventionally guessed at some £500-£750 million in 1956, 
an amount equal to the expansion in national income 
achieved in most years since the war. The guess could be 
conservative: industrial capacity may have grown faster in 
the last two years than perhaps ever before. But this 
“price” of disinflation was hardly calculated in advance 
and paid deliberately: throughout last year Government 
spokesmen were repeatedly pretending, at least, that they 
expected output to begin rising again within a few months. 

One reason why it did not seems to derive from the 
peculiar nature of brimful employment. During 1956, 
employment declined by about 50,000 people, though one 
would have expected a “natural increase” of perhaps 
20,000 from the excess of young people entering industry 
over the number of older ones leaving it through 
retirement and marriage. Yet the numbers unemployed rose 
by only 38,000. A large proportion of the people who 
moved out of the “ disiriflated ” industries during last year, 
that is to say, moved out of employment altogether— 
married women went back home and older men finally took 
that postponed retirement. Thus they swelled neither that 
“healthy margin” of unemployment many economic 
pilgrims look for as a panacea nor the labour forces of the 
industries where demand continued to outpace production. 

It took time, moreover, for those disinflated industries 
to decide to let men go. At first, both the trades unions 
and those employers who had spent the previous two years 
scouring the byways for people to bribe into jobs preferred 
short-time working. In the motor industry, most disinflated 
o! all, affected first by credit squeezes of different kinds and 





The Price of Disinflation 
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questions that will need to be answered in the course of it. 
The first four to five months are likely to be a period of 
considerable anxiety ; the second seven to eight months 
could conceivably be a period of considerable emerging 
opportunity. The first period of austerity must not be 
fumbled ; the second period of opportunity, if it presents 
itself, should not be missed. Those who are already saying 
that, in anticipation of the second period, the Chancellor 
should be prepared for an early decrease in Bank rate are 
almost certainly premature. But it is perhaps not too early 
to say what the Chancellor’s first step should be if these 
opportunities do present themselves: it should not be a 
lower Bank rate, but a restoration of the investment allow- 
ances. For some months yet the British economy seems 
bound (at best) to stand still waiting at the lights ; but, 
as soon as the lights change, the Chancellor should be ready 
to move smartly forward to re-expansion. 





now by petrol shortage, this period of deliberately under- 
employing labour to keep hold of it has probably passed by 
now—particularly as employers find that continued short- 
time keeps their worst workers but sends their best men 


off in search of something better than three days’ work a 
week, 
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These industries producing metal consumer goods, 
selected as the bad boys of the 1955 boom, were duly placed 
under restraint last year. Rather disconcertingly, manufac- 
turing as a whole lost nearly twice as many people as the 
total decline in civil employment, and most of the extra 
people thus made available seem to have gone into the dis- 
tributive trades and services. Transport achieved a small 
but useful increase in manpower and the building labour 
force went up a little ; the mines checked their loss of men, 
but gained very few, and agriculture lost workers. 

This slight shrinkage in manufacturing employment was 
accompanied by a slight shrinkage in manufacturing output, 
taken as a whole. In the metal-using industries, the cuts 
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in output and employment in motors 


and other metal consumer goods were si 





MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


optimistic to expect it to begin rising 
before the autumn. 
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may cause the average shipbuilder or 
machine tool maker less pain than it 
does academic economists. 200 

It therefore turned out to be much } 
harder than most people hoped, in 1956, ae 
to transfer resources between manufac- fe) 
turing industries, though the shift 
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4 without any significant rise in produc- 
|| tion would ¢ost twice as much as 1956 
1 did. Its cost in business confidence, far 
harder to guess, might also take longer 
to .pay. 

Industrial output in this country has 
not risen since May, 1955, and the 
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towards export within industries was 
simpler. Some of the stickiness may be 
out of the system by now ; and the economic aftermath of 
the Suez adventure seems certain to give the policy several 
more months to work. Industry’s direct use of oil in Britain 
is really significant only here and there, as in steel, where 
output is being maintained and can be increased by the use 
of other liquid fuels. How much the squeezing of road 
transport and the lengthening of voyages to destinations 
East of Suez will affect production schedules is much less 
certain. Industrial output seems likely to slip off a few 
points over the next three or four months; it would be 


Further Rise 


N all recent years save 1956 British exports have struggled 
I against a clamant home market. In 1956 home demand 
gradually became less clamorous and exports crept ahead. 
According to the recorded values, exports rose by 10 per 
cent between the .first eleven months of 1955 and 1956 ; 
these values, however, are a misleading index of the true 
rate of increase. Export prices rose by about four per cent 
in 1956 ; exports in 1955 were inflated by the overspiil 
from the dock strikes of October 1954; and the 1956 
figures were inflated by a capital item, the repayment of 
£20 million worth of silver bullion to the United States. 
After making allowance for these distortions, the volume 
of exports in 1956 is reckoned to be nearly six per cent 
larger than in 19553; that compares with an increase in 

THE UK TRADE 
(£ million) 


BALANCE 


recent upsurge of capital investment by 
private industry did not begin until 
1954. In terms of extra output, businessmen have as yet 
tasted none of the fruits of their investment boom ; nor 
has the new equipment they have brought in even been 
given its full chance to cut costs. Industry’s recorded 
* investment intentions ” this year point so far to no increase 
over last year’s spending. Industrial investment is likely to 
be declining by the end of this year. If by then the vast 
investment effort of the last three years still shows no signs of 
paying off, the Chancellor may have some difficulty when 
he does decide to stimulate another surge forward. 


in Exports ? 


1955 over 1954 of less than five per cent. Imports, on the 
other hand, rose in value by only one per cent in 1956, 
and the volume was virtually unchanged. 

The medicine of tighter and dearer money can thus claim 
to have had some effect. But there may still be some 
disappointment that exports have not risen faster than 
they have. Britain’s share of world exports still declined, 
though at a slower rate than in 1955. There are two main 
explanations for the modest rate of increase. The sharp 
expansion in exports to North America, India and certain 
European countries was partly offset by declines in other 
markets, mainly in the sterling area. Exports to Australia, 
Britain’s largest market, fell by £36 million to £226 million 
in the first eleven months of 1956, and exports to New 
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Zealand fell by £12 million to £117 million’ Import 
restrictions were largely to blame for the decline, but in 
these and other sterling markets Britain has lost some 
ground to its competitors, particularly Germany and Japan. 
The second explanation is that the slackening in home 
demand could have only a delayed impact on exports of 
British capital goods. The decline in home orders may 
enable many firms to shorten their export delivery dates 
and thereby win back some overseas business lost to foreign 
competitors. But those orders cannot be completed and 
shipped for some time ahead. The export returns are simply 
. guide to the state of trade months ago—in the capital 
goods industries one or two years ago. In the industries 
making consumer durables, the fall in home demand quickly 
freed resources for export, but those industries have 
generally found it more difficult to expand their exports. 
In 1956, as before, engineering products and chemicals 
lead the advance in exports, but there have also been sub- 
stantial increases in many other products, notably iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals and refined petroleum. The 
principal gains—and losses—are shown in the table. The 
lame dogs were chiefly motor cars and cotton and rayon 
textiles. The motor industry’s creditable gains in North 
American markets were more than offset by setbacks else- 
where, particularly in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and Eire. Shipments of cotton and rayon goods suffered 
particularly from import restrictions in Australasia, and 
from increased Japanese competition in West Africa. 
What are the prospects for 1957? Once the canal is 
clear, at any rate, the rate of increase in exports last 


year should be maintained, and may be improved upon. 


World demand remains remarkably buoyant, and most 
sections of British industry will be better placed to com- 
pete for foreign business than in 1956. In the capital 
goods industries the volume of home orders is falling, and 
capacity is growing somewhat. Hence delivery dates may 
tend to shorten, and in those industries delivery is often 
a more important selling point than price. And the engi- 
neering industries as a whole can count on some slackening 
in the rise in costs. 

Some business with the Middle East is being lost owing 
to difficulties of payments and deliveries following the 
Suez crisis. Some orders may also be lost to the 
United States and Japan in Far Eastern markets, because 
Britain is at a disadvantage in shipping time and freight 
costs until traffic again flows freely through the Suez Canal. 
But these losses are unlikely to be heavy. Petrol rationing 
in Europe has made it still more difficult for the motor car 
industry to expand exports, and the big increase in exports 


A Peep into the 


AD times are here again, and it is time for investors 

to start thinking about buying. Once that paradox 
has been understood the investment problems of 1957 
can be faced rationally. But it must be understood that 
successful investors are those who buy in a depressed market 
and sell in a booming one. They think seriously of selling 
a shipping share with apparently brilliant prospects at a time 
when freight rates have already reached an all-time peak. 
And they think seriously about buying motor shares when 
the short-term outlook for the motor industry is manifestly 
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of ships and boats may not be maintained this year ; the 
tonnage completed for foreign owners in 1956 was excep- 
tionally high. But exports of aircraft should continue to 
rise, reflecting the growing volume of foreign orders for the 


EXPORT GAINS AND LOSSES IN 1956 
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* Excludes the repayment of £20 million worth of silver bullion 


Viscount and other aeroplanes, and there are signs of a 
revival in exports of cotton textiles. 

A further expansion in exports to North America and 
some European countries should be possible, and there is 
the prospect of some easing in import restrictions in Aus- 
tralia, and perhaps in New Zealand too. On balance, the 
opportunities for British exporters seem more favourable 
than a year ago. 





Bargain Basement 


bleak. Such an investor is not yet a substantial buyer. He 
knows that the worst from industry has still to come, but 
he also now begins to think about the abolition of petrol 
rationing, and the possible reduction of the tax on petrol, 
and make his guess about the timing of those events. He 
steers by anticipation. 

If the outlook for industry is a happy new year in 1958, 
opportunities for investors should occur in 1957. Company 
reports will be showing narrower profit margins, with—it 
is a reasonable guess—much more than a sprinkling of 
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actual reductions of profits and dividends. Public con- 
fidence may still be on the low side. The eyes of the world 
will still be on sterling and the British gold reserve. But 
the level of Stock Exchange prices of industrial stocks (not 
of gilt-edged) is usually determined by a small volume of 
anticipatory buying. The salesman’s brother-in-law who 
knows that old “ Bert” is working harder than ever, the 
supplier who gets an unexpectedly large order for raw 





HOW MARKETS FORETELL PROFITS 
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material and the customer who suffers an unexpected delay 
on delivery may all help themselves to a few hundred shares 
and start the ball rolling. Therefore, share markets often 
foretell what the published balance sheets from industry 
will show, and as the chart indicates they tend to foretell 
profits about 15 months ahead. 

The events of 1956 were certainly not foreseen in these 
columns a year ago but the investor who took his cue from 
the forecast made then has, despite the unforeseen events, 
not done badly. Liquidity, the right prescription, was right 
for 1956. Those who kept liquid (or invested in short 
dated stock and therefore on balance did not suffer 
depreciation) now have full freedom of choice. Is it right 
now to pull on one’s buying boots and stride into the 
market ? If so, which direction shall the sortie take ? 

There seem to be four main pitfalls to be avoided by 
those who do venture out—({1) a weakening of sterling, 
(2) some loss of competitive power by British industry as 
the bills for the Suez affair are added (as in the end they 
must be) to industrial costs, (3) some (presumably tem- 
porary) recession in commodity prices after the Suez 
bottleneck is uncorked, and (4) the risk, though it is not 
a certainty, of market recession on Wall Street from which 
British share markets could not hope to be immune. 

Before he goes far the investor must make up his mind 
about sterling. It will, no doubt, be successfully defended. 

-The whole of British financial policy since Suez has been 
keyed to mobilising reserves in order to defend sterling, and 
the reserves thus mobilised make a formidable total. But 
there may well be times during the next few months when 
those whose portfolios contain a hedge against sterling will 
feel more comfortable for the fact. The obvious hedges 
are dollar stocks or gold shares with copper shares and 
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diamond shares as second strings. Each of these must be 
considered on its merits as an investment as well as for its 


_ insurance value. Dollar stocks as a stake in the risks and 


the great possibilities of growth in United States and Cana- 
dian industry, copper in relation to the possibility of lower 
dividends resulting from the lower price of the metal, 
diamond shares in relation to a possible recession in the 
demand for industrial stones and to the reported Russian 
discoveries and gold shares in relation to the fact that 
French investors are now buying them as a hedge pre- 
sumably against the franc. The conventional gold shares 
to hold for the purpose of hedging are the established pro- 
ducers of the Rand, but it is worth consideration whether the 
geographical balance of the industry has not shifted so far 
away from the Rand towards the Orange Free State as to 
make some of the new mines of the OFS a better choice. 
Investors who prefer a holding not tied to the fortunes of 
one mine will naturally choose the shares of one of the 
mining finance houses. 

The investor can also afford to look at the gilt-edged 
market. That market looked ripe for an advance when 
the Suez crisis broke in July. Instead of a rise there was 
a fall, but in the last few weeks it has looked firm again, 
and rides into the new year in good fettle. If enough con- 
fidence can be built up, buying of gilt-edged and other fixed 
interest securities can be expected to increase and to spread 
from the ultra-short dated stocks towards the medium dates. 

No one would suggest that any investor should plunge 
headlong into the industrial share market. The risks are 
many, and the trough of the bear market has likely enough 
not yet been reached. But such a trough never is recog- 
nised until it has been passed. There is a case for the sub- 
stantial fund that has kept itself conveniently liquid now to 
start looking out for opportunities for investing a small 
part of the available total, choosing its purchases from 
among those industries that have been hit hardest—not least 
hard—by recent events, choosing also as always from among 
those industries where the element of long-term growth is 
strong. The motor industry selects itself (and if the motor 
industry is right, can hire-purchase finance be far behind?). 
The oil industry equally seems worth looking at and possibly 
the textile industries, 
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likely. Equally the 
argument exists for looking at copper finance shares. 

It is likely that 1957 will be a year of shocks for investors, 
and that many of them will be unpleasant. No one yet 
knows the full cost of the Suez affair or what twist it may 
give the economy. The cautious investor will not discard 
his caution, but for those few who command courage, 
caution and arithmetic, the shocks themselves may produce 
useful opportunities. 
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FLYING TO CANADA? 






TO SAVE 
WITH TGA. 























SAVE $34 | SAVE £214 
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TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.i. Tel: WHitehall 0851 
And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 
Serving Europe, all Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean 
























Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


ICFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned in work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 


Please write for our booklet—“ Capital for Business and 
Where to Find It” to Dept. I, at any of the addresses below. 





INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 















HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel : NATional 8621/5 






BRANCHES: 


BiRMINGHAM—214, HAGLEY Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
LEICESTER—31, FRIAR LANE. Granby 854 
MANCHESTER—73, WHITWORTH ST. Central 5429 
LeEDS—HEADROW House. Leeds 2-2727 
EpINBURGH—33, CHARLOTTE SQ. Edinburgh 30212 
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AUSTRALIA 
to-day... 


The State of Victoria is poor in black coal but 
rich in low-grade “ brown” coal, and has made 
this the basis of her fuel industry. The Yallourn 
Power Station, which consumes “* brown ” coal, 


is the heart of a State-wide electricity network. 


The Bank of New South Wales has assisted 
in the growth of Australian industry and has 
recently published a booklet of factual information entitled “ Establishing a business in Australia”. A 
free copy of this may be obtained from — 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2.—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 





Yallourn Powgr Station, Victoria 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 














In the research and development laboratories and factories of Rubber 
Improvement Ltd., the future is being shaped, not only for ourselves, but for the 
many and varied industries which use our products. These products, constantly 
augmented as a result of ceaseless research, cover a wide field ranging from Multi-ply 
Flameproof Anti-static P.V.C. Conveyor Belting through Vinyl Flooring and a 
multitude of other products to Resin Rubber Shoe Components. A technical service 
second to none is readily available to help you with your problem — it is possible, 
so wide are our interests, that it is already under active consideration 
in the R.I.L. Laboratories and Research Centre. 











RUBBER 


IMPROVEMENT LIMITED. 


LEONEX green-for-safety Mining Products 
RILON Multi-ply P.V.C. Conveyor Belting 
ee en RILENE P.V.C. Sheeting 
RILPRINT = embossed and printed P.V.C. sheeting 
RILITE glass-fibre plastic roof lighting 
FRI p im RILTILE Thermoplastic Flooring 
DUREVER Vinyl (Plastic) Flooring 
Group of Companies MOULDEX Rubber Flooring 
RIL Shoe Components 
RIL Rubber Mouldings, P.V.C. compression 


and injection mouldings, Extrusions. 


Wellingborough. Tel. 2218 
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fbn row that has blown up to Cabinet level about 
the fuel rationing scheme for goods vehicles was to 
be expected. It has arisen just as much from the 
apparent failure of vehicle operators to understand what 
the scheme is intended to do as from the nature of the 
scheme itself. The cut of 25 per cent of total normal 
petrol and diesel fuel consumption by goods vehicles 
plainly involved hardship for someone, and it was quite 
impracticable to do it by issuing the same flat rate 
ration at the outset to everyone: fuel consumption 
varies enormously from business to business and from 
vehicle to vehicle. It was equally unrealistic to think 
of spreading the cut evenly over all traffics, since some 
consideration must be given to traffics that can only 
move by road. So the Ministry of Transport, to whom 
the rationing of goods vehicles was passed by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, decided—rightly so—to 
pitch the basic ration at a fairly low level. It set up in 
some haste a special administrative machine to cope 
with applications for supplementary allowances from the 
half-million operators of the 1,150,000 goods vehicles in 
the country, intending to concentrate the planned cut 
in fuel consumption upon the road traffic that could 
most easily be transferred to rail. 

This decision inevitably meant that some hauliers 
and traders would suffer more than others and, unfor- 
tunately, also that there would be appreciable delay 
before all operators knew just how much petrol, both 
basic and supplementary, they would get, and thus 
before they could plan their future operations on a fairly 
firm basis. The Ministry was at fault for not making 
this unmistakably clear at the outset, though the point 
was implicit in the statement of priorities for supple- 
mentary rations issued a fortnight before rationing 
began. The basic ration, which throughout the country 
amounts to a half of normal petrol consumption and a 
third of normal diesel usage, is° designed to allow all 
vehicles roughly 500 miles of running a month. This is 
so low as to leave even the least intensively used vehicle 
with barely any margin to spare. The issue of this basic 


Lorries in a Muddle 





allowance to all who had bothered to apply was com- 
pleted by December 17th. By then, too, the Ministry’s 
regional traffic commissioners had opened up 200 sub- 
offices to handle applications for supplementary rations. 
But incredible as it may seem, the total number of 
applications received in the first two weeks of rationing 
—which admittedly included the Christmas period— 
was only 50,000, a tenth of the total number of lorry 
operators in the country. 

This is a ludicrously low figure, whichever way it 
is considered. If the Ministry’s statistics are correct, 
it means that, on average, only 25 applications have 
been arriving each day at each of its 200 sub-offices— 
and that replies have been sent at the average rate of only 
15 aday. Over the same period, it might be noted, over 
half the 3.8 million motorists in the country have applied 
for extra allowances, and these had.a proportionately 
larger basic ration to start with. In numbers of vehicles, 
however, these 50,000 applications almost certainly 
represent a proportion considerably higher than a tenth 
(how much more the Ministry is at present unable to 
say). They include applications from the divisions of 
British Road Services, for example, which runs about 
15,000 vehicles ; most of the 17,000 or so private 
hauliers, with just over 100,000 vehicles between them, 
are also believed to have sent in applications ; and no 
doubt many firms with large C licence fleets have also 
applied. Nevertheless with so few applicants (and 
several operators have had to make more than one appli- 
cation as their vehicles are licensed in more than one 
region) the proportion of vehicles for which supple- 
mentaries have been applied for can hardly exceed half 
on the most favourable reckoning. 

Why were so few applications for extra -fuel 
received in these first two weeks? It is, to say the 
least, highly unlikely that the majority of goods vehicle 
owners are content with the size of their basic ration, 
even though some efforts appear to have been made to 
economise in fuel by securing better loadings, by set- 
ting up vehicle pools, and by such devices as sending 
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loaded vehicles out in pairs so that one can be towed 
by the other on the return journey. But in many cases 
the reason can only be sheer dilatoriness. 

With relatively so few applications to deal with, how- 
ever, the Ministry ought to have cleared them much 
more rapidly than it has done. Admittedly, until some 
idea of the total demand for extra fuel emerges, it might 
be difficult for the rationing staff to judge how best 
to squeeze an unknown pint and a bit into the rationed 
pint pot. Meanwhile it has been dealing with 
applications largely on an interim basis, and it has 
representatives of British Railways sitting in to advise 
which particular traffics could be taken by rail. Unfor- 
tunately the Ministry’s statistics do not show how many 
of the 30,000 applications already “dealt with” have 
been rejected outright, how many have been given 
advances on account, and how many have been awarded 
the full, final supplementary allowance. But it appears 
that few fall within the third category. The niggardly 
size of some provisional allowances has clearly not been 
to the liking of many hauliers, especially long-distance 
operators, who have been naturally quick to complain 
that their businesses need more fuel but slow to 
accept that they are likely to be squeezed more tightly 
than most since theirs is the traffic that is perhaps on 
the whole most suited to emergency transfer to the 
railways. This delay is understandable: forced transfer 
of work to the railways will undoubtedly mean 
desperate straits for some haulage businesses over the 
next few months. 


* 


Most businesses, in haulage and industry, thus do 
not yet know how much fuel they will finally get-— 
which, whatever the cause, is to be lamented—and may 
not know for at least another month (even if all those 
who intend to apply do so in the next week er two). 
But long-distance operators at least ought to have 
started to plan their future operations on the assump- 
tion that they will probably get a great deal less than 
75 per cent of their normal fuel needs (“C” licensed 
fleets getting rather less than haulage vehicles), and other 
operators can draw similarly conservative conclusions 
of their own from the Ministry’s list of priorities—as 
British Road Services have had to. The parable about 
the ten wise and foolish virgins, with their oil lamps, 
might be borne in mind, even if this time there is a 
plea, if only of ignorance, in defence of folly. 

The experience of British Railways in the first few 
weeks of the oil shortage certainly suggests this counsel 
is necessary. Although passenger traffic has risen to 
about 10 per cent above what might have been expected 
were petrol not rationed, there has been barely any 
increase in freight movements that could be ascribed to 
a diversion of traffic. - Coal traffic in the week before 
rationing was the heaviest since the summer of Dun- 
kirk, but .hat was almost entirely due to record output 
in the mines, General merchandise traffic appears to 
have risen by about two per cent above normal, while 
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mineral traffic has hardly changed. What indications 
they are of road haulage activities would also seem to 
indicate that most operators are still running at not far 
short of normal, steadily eating into their basic ration. 
It may be another month, therefore, before any signifi- 
cant shift of traffic gets under way and, instead of being 
spread fairly evenly over the whole period of shortage, 
it may well be concentrated upon the later months. 
This will help neither industry nor the railways, 
who obviously see in this enforced transfer an 
unexpected opportunity of persuading some business 
to return permanently. But how much extra traffic can 
the railways expect to come forward ? The cut of a 
quarter in the fuel consumption of goods vehicles need 
not mean as large a cut in the traffic carried, since there 
are many practicable and economic ways of running 
vehicles more economically, but it can hardly be less 
than 5-10 per cent. Since in terms of loaded ton miles 
road and rail have virtually equal shares of total freight 
movements (the road share, totalling about 22,500 


million ton miles a year, now slightly exceeds that of 


rail), the additional rail traffic would also be at least 5-10 
per cent. But more than half the total road ton mileage 
comes from fairly short haul work, not exceeding 
40 miles a journey, which the railways are unlikely (and 
naturally unwilling) to find coming their way. If all 
goods vehicle operators are able to achieve a saving in 
fuel consumption by more intensive working of, say, 
15 per cent and if perhaps a quarter of all long distance 
road traffic is switched to rail, the overall cut of 25 per 
cent in fuel consumption would just about be achieved. 
This would mean transferring about 2,500 million ton 
miles a year of road traffic, which would add about 12 
per cent to total rail movements. In terms of tonnage, 
which would be of critical importance for railway 
terminal handling facilities, the extra load would be 
about 30 million tons, or Io per cent more. 

This is only a rough guess at the possible order of 
the switch in traffic, but it may not be very far out if 
industrial output does not suffer from the oil shortage. 
Could the railways carry an extra load of this order ? 
Again there can be no precise answer. Undoubtedly 
the railways have much spare capacity, especially for 
general merchandise, but this margin varies in different 
parts of the country, over different routes, and also at 
different times. Speed of wagon turn-round, the 
capacity of terminal facilities, and the shortage of cer- 
tain grades of labour will set the limits. If the bulk 
of diverted traffic were available in full wagon loads 
for fairly long journeys there should be few difficulties, 
and the rates would be competitive. But if a lot of 
unsuitable traffic is forced to transfer, such as parcels 
and other small consignments—or furniture, at the 
other extreme—there would be trouble. Packing and 
handling costs may present certain problems as the 
railways have not much spare container capacity. But 
the most immediate need is for the transfer to start 
fairly quickly. Otherwise there could be a real 
“ road-to-rail crisis ” in March or April. 
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A Gilt-Edged View 


T was in mid-November 1954 that the gilt-edged 

market turned downwards. War Loan 3} per cent 
was then standing at 903. Two years later on Novem- 
ber 30, 1956, with a strong element of lack of confidence 
added to the tightened grip of the credit squeeze, War 
Loan touched its lowest point of 684. From there the 
market has rebounded to finish the year and start the 
new one in good spirits. Window dressing has occurred, 
though the Government broker’s action has been limited 
to raising his selling prices as the market rose; the 
banks doubtless feel that they have been fortunate in 
the level of prices that prevailed for their December 
31st balance sheets. But it is quite arguable that 
something of more substance has also been happening 
in the gilt-edged market, possibly even that a two- 
year bear market is played out. The stricter credit 
policy remains almost intact, but the turn downwards 
preceded by a significant interval even the first tenta- 
tive application of it. There is no reason why recovery 
should not precede any remission of strictness in 
policy. Prices are made by what buyers and sellers 
suppose is going to happen just as much as by what has 
already happened. 

To accept the view that a steady to firm gilt-edged 
market may be in prospect does not mean going any 
distance with those who proclaim that a reduction of 
Bank rate is just round the corner. It is, however, 
essential to believe that the credit squeeze will not be 
intensified, that the Chancellor will feel that recent 
events have given the economy a shock sufficient to 
make any further tightening of the credit screw unneces- 
sary. Since the Chancellor undoubtedly would tighten 
the credit screw if that were necessary to defend ster- 
ling, it is also necessary to assume that sterling will be 





sustained by the measures already taken. Investors are 
beginning to make these assumptions. 

There are signs too that on the market side the 
credit squeeze is being applied jn a slightly more liberal 
way—with the object not of depressing gilt-edged 
prices but rather of obtaining the maximum amount of 
funding at steady prices. The distinction between the 
two is narrow: the Government broker must remain 
a persistent net seller. whichever form the policy takes. 
The distinction is rather in his manner of selling which 
must on the new view be based on the assumption that 
a steady market is a better incentive to buyers than are 
falling prices. It may be significant that he is a 
buyer, not a seller of the next maturity, the 5 per 
cent stock of 1957, though it is now little more than 
a six months bill, whereas a year ago he was still a 
seller of the 1954-56 stock that was then the next 
maturity. 

The buying of gilt-edged during these past few 
weeks is worth a closer glance. It has not until this 
week been large. The buying by discount houses of 
short bonds has been a substantial element in it. It 
included some closing of short accounts by the market 
itself that must always occur as the jobbers change their 
view. But the institutions—pension funds and insurance 
companies—have also been buying in a small way and 
that buying could, if the climate were right, go further. 
The banks have bought little since the Chancellor 
beckoned them into the market last July. 

The banks had every excuse for responding tardily 
to the Chancellor’s scarcely veiled invitation to increase 
their investments ; they had to face an unknown loss 
of deposits when the premium bonds went on sale, and 
they had wounds to lick resulting from their previous 
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incursions into the gilt-edged market. But the first 
rush for the premium bonds is now over and if interest 
rates remain fairly attractive and the market seems 
firmly grounded, some of them will be tempted to buy 
more freely. It is likely that the insurance companies 
and the self-invested pension funds have money avail- 
able for investment. They have already put a good 
deal into long-dated .and high-yielding industrial 
debentures and the ICI convertible loan stock has 
tickled their fancy. But the supply of such stocks is 
limited. The institutions have probably invested almost 
as much as they wish in unquoted investments such 
as local authority mortgages. Moreover, the squeeze 
on the capital expenditures of the local authorities is 
probably now actually reducing the calls that they will 
try to make on the mortgage market. 

Stability appears to be occurring at around present 
interest rates. From the published indications savings 
seem to have responded to higher interest rates. The 
national savings total for the first three quarters of the 
financial year (excluding accumulated interest but 
including the premium bonds) showed a net inflow of 
savings of £57.3 million, compared with a net out- 
flow of £57.8 million in the same part of the previous 
year. The building societies, too, have raked enough 
money in to be able to start lending more freely in 1957 
and the insurance companies are now announcing their 
usual array of annual records. A steady market of the 
kind that happens without being engineered would be 
of no small assistance to the Treasury itself. Its 1957 
maturities make a formidable list—f101 million of 27 
per cent Funding Stock reaching its final date on June 
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15th, £300 million of 5 per cent Exchequer Stock 
maturing on the same date and £503 million of 2} per 
cent Serial Funding’ Stock maturing on November 
14th, making a total of £904 million of compulsory 
maturities. In addition there are £2,185 million of 
optional maturities of which, however, only the £676 
million of 4 per cent Conversion Stock 1957-58 
is at a price which makes its redemption a pro- 
position worth considering. The Government must 
therefore undertake substantial conversion operations in 
addition to whatever borrowing it has to do for 
the nationalised industries, and it must find dates for 
other borrowers. 

The sale of a large amount of stock on the market 
and the switching of a large amount on terms that 
enabled the Government broker to accumulate the next 
maturity without paying out cash on balance is possible 
even in a falling market as the well-fought rearguard 
action of 1956 showed. But it would be infinitely easier 
on a market that was active and holding steady. 
With good luck that could be the climate. There will 
be reactions ; possibly the rise, particularly in the short- 
dated stocks, has recently gone too fast and investors 
will remain nervous about sterling for some time. But 
without expecting the advance to remain as sharp and 
unbroken as it recently has been, the optimists think 
they can look forward to a little more buying by the 
banks who look to the short dates and a little more by 
those institutions that prefer 20-year stocks and longer. 
And as confidence grows buying should spread from 
the short and the long towards the medium dated 
issues. 








Business Notes 








Happy New Year for ICI 


BOUT 70,000 applications for £240 million of stock 
have made Imperial Chemical Industries’ issue of 

£40 million 54 per cent convertible loan stock at £96 a 
huge, indeed an embarrassing, success. Allotments will not 
be made until next Thursday, and the start of dealings, 
probably on January 14th, is still further off ; but the market 
is already talking about a premium of 2} points when deal- 
ings begin. In support of that argument the strong demand 
for industrial fixed interest stocks can be quoted. When 
the terms of the ICI issue were fixed the Esso debenture 
stood at 3 discount, and now stands at only } discount, 
while the British Oxygen debenture stood at 1% discount 
and has now risen to 43 premium. With ICI ordinary stock 


at 39s., it costs, including stamp duty, over 40s. a share to 
bring it home. The option to convert the new loan stock 
into ordinary shares at the equivalent of 4os. next July is 
thus already of more than potential value. 

The success of the ICI issue was only one symptom of 
the buoyant market that saw the old year out, and gained 
further strength with the opening on Wednesday of the first 
stock exchange account of 1957. Gilt-edged—especially 
the short-dated stocks—have been heavily bought in a rising 
market though the market paused when it learned the gold 
figures on Thursday. Industrials, including most of the 
recent favourites, have been moving upwards. Borax at 
£154 on Wednesday showed a rise of 25s. in two days. 
In the new 5s. form on Thursday the shares eased to 
25s. 43d., slightly less than the equivalent of Wednesday’s 
price. Oil shares, too, have gone ahead, and textile shares 
have been attracting broadening interest. Investors are in 
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much happier mood. But lest the picture should get out 
of perspective, it is worth remembering that prices are 
recovering from a low level and that the volume of activity 
is still fairly modest. The number of Stock Exchange 
markings on the first day of the first account of 1957 was 
9,006. On the corresponding day a year ago the number 
was 12,151. 


Gold Reinforcements at Work 


NY remaining illusions about what would have been 
A sterling’s fate if the Chancellor had not been able to 
make his swift and: grandiose mobilisation of second-line 
reserves must be finally shattered by the December gold 
figures. . Without the drawing of $5613 million from the 
International Monetary Fund the reserves would have fallen 
by not much short of $400 million ; the extent of the loss 
without the knowledge that this and the other major re- 
inforcements were available defies imagination. The 
December account was burdened by very large end-year 
payments on North American loans, totalling $188.6 


million ; this included $104 million on the US and Canadian 


postwar loans paid into a special holding account of the 
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Quarterly instalment Canadian interest 
free loan Of 1S9G. 6 66s 605 < csiesscnss —7°5 
Monthly repayment to EPU creditors. —3-0 
—191-6 
EPU settlement for November......... —49-4 
— 241-0 
oP Te eee eer rect re ce ee rer + 6:0 
Residual dollar balance... 0.05 ..66.06 0 —158-5 















Drawing irom. TGF ois wicawagenscinds +561-5 

Change in reserves in December......... + 168 
Reserves at end December............... 2,133 
Reinforcements mobilised: 

PNEE SUED CHOON oi05b so he vee Veuiakawetaneens 738-5 

NE BE WINE sib oi sa cca e ate ddimnadwenss 500 

Hales of NOldNE GOCOURE ( ) . «oo ocdiicns ccc newedicwe 103-8 








Federal Reserve Bank pending Congressional sanction of 
the waiver. In addition, $493 million was paid to the 
European Payments Union in gold settlement of the Novem- 
ber deficit of £24 million, and $3 million as the usual 
monthly instalment to EPU creditors. The residual dollar 
deficit thus comes out at $158 million. 

It is understood that the whole of this loss was attribu- 
table to operations in the first ten days of December, before 
the announcement of the IMF assistance (which includes a 
standby credit of $7384 million). The rate of the specu- 
lative and psychological drain in this period thus appears 
to have been at least as strong as in November, when the 
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gold loss was $279 million ; though the pressure in EPU 
appears to have abated, as the month’s deficit fell from 
£24 million to £8 million (of which £2 million represented 
a half yearly interest payment), to be settled by a gold 
payment this month of $17 million. Part of last month’s 
loss is attributable to payments for dollar oil, but this is 
believed to have been relatively small in relation to the 
capital strain in the first ten days. 

Sterling now stands in good stead to meet the current 
strain of the Suez dislocation. Behind the enlarged reserves 
are the lines of credit of $7384 million from IMF and $500 
million from the Export-Import bank—and it seems that the 
Ex-Im credit is likely to be used liberally to maintain the 
level of the central reserves. A further reinforcement should 
soon be provided by the release of the holding account. 
Finally, there ig no reason to expect further sustained specu- 
lative pressure. Sterling has continued firm at around 
$2.78% since mid-December, and on Wednesday it reached 
$2.78+%. The advance was continued on Thursday after the 
gold figures were announced. The spot rate headed 
$2.78%-+%, the discount on sterling three months forward 
dropped to 2 cents, compared with 2} cents a week earlier. 


Demand for Steel Now 


ow that steel prices have gone up, the industry is 

waiting to see whether its customers will begin to run 
down their stocks really sharply in early 1957. Nobody 
knows yet how steel stocks in the hands of merchants and 
consumers stood at the end of the year, but there is not 
much doubt that they were still very high. The peak, just 
over four million tons of finished steel products, may have 
been passed a little more than half-way through 1956 ; by 
the end of September consumers’ stocks showed a very slight 
decline, though merchants’ stocks had risen further. But 
at that time everybody knew an increase in prices could 
not be far off ; today, steel is not quite as much better than 
money as it was a month ago. Moreover, certain major 
consumers such as the motor industry must by now have 





STEEL SUPPLIES IN BRITAIN 
(million ingot tons equivalent.) 











1954 1955 1956 
(Est.) 
| 
5a 6 ac awasienneuedes 18-52 | 19-79 | 20 
pS Peer Pee reT rere re ee 0-35 0-30 0 
Deliveries to (—) or from (+) stock.... |+0-15 |—0-38 | —O 
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| rrr re rrTe Terre terete e | 2:90) 3-36] 3 
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Benne GUN CANE... 6s snccacessssccesi | 16-59 | 18-21 | 19-3 
| | | 





taken a view—probably a poor one—of their prospects in 
the first half of 1957. Sheet steel stocks were run down 
a little in the third quarter and probably more in the fourth 
quarter of 1956, but are still high enough to make a signifi- 
cant difference to current home demand from the strip 
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mills. The main demand has already shifted from light to 
heavy steel: will it soften further ? 

The craftsmen’s ban on overtime last year cost the 
industry half a million tons of the extra output it had 
intended to deliver, but it still produced about 900,000 
ingot tons more steel than in 1955. Imports did not come 
down in total. On balance, British steel consumers 
received about a million ingot tons more than the 
year before, or, say, 750,000 tons of extra finished steel. 
Although the complaints about shortage of heavy steel con- 
tinued unabated, consumers did not use all this steel: as 
so often in periods of shortage, they built stocks up. 

Having so far arranged largely to offset the cut it has 
suffered in fuel oil supplies with extra creosote-pitch and 
other alternative fuels, the industry has begun this year 
fairly confident of being able to produce 22} million tons 
of crude steel. It does not imagine that British consumers 
will want 14 million ingot tons more steel this year. But it is 
still in the fairly comfortable position of being ready to sell 
these consumers supplies they had to buy expensively from 
abroad last year ; the “ cushion of imports ” is still a plump 
one. Beyond 1957, the industry is looking rather warily 
once again at its customers’ expansion plans: but not, for 
the moment, allowing scepticism to temper its own. 


Financing Steel Expansion 


EING already committed to a crude steel capacity for 
Britain of some 234 million tons by 1958, the industry 
is now prepared to talk of 28 million tons by 1962 ; this 
would require blast furnace capacity for about 20 million 
tons of pig iron. Between now and 1958, completion of its 
second development plan will also require £200 million of 
capital investment, to add to the £550 million the industry 
has ploughed into steel since the war; and the further 
expansion up to 1962 at present looks likely to cost another 
£400 million. If this much expansion is achieved, the 
industry will have invested about £1,150 million since the 
war (at today’s prices, say £1,300 million). 

Where has it been getting the money so far? In its 
current Steel Review, the British Iron and Steel Federation 
estimates that between 1946 and 1955, of the £427 million 
it invested in new capacity (as against replacement of plant), 
only about £105 million, a quarter, was raised by external 
borrowing. Another quarter of the money, some {110 
million, came from what the federation calls “exceptional 
internal resources”—profits earned by charging export 
premiums, the earnings of companies from activities outside 
steelmaking, such as constructional engineering, the tem- 
porary use of tax reserves and the “ once-for-all ” receipts 
from colliery compensation. Just under half of the invest- 
ment, £212 million, was financed from “normal internal 
resources ”—retained profits from home steel prices. In 
1954-55, these “normal” retained profits were contribut- 
ing about £35 million a year to investment in steel 
expansion. 

Of the investment that the industry intends between 1957 
and 1962, it reckons that £515 million, say £85-£90 
million a year, will be required for additional capacity (upon 
the optimistic assumption that the depreciation provided in 
‘the home steel price will take full care of replacement). 
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At best, it thinks, it might be able to borrow from outside 
at about double the rate of recent years—say £20 million a 
year. Exceptional internal resources are likely to be down 
about a third—to say £8 million a year. Retained profits 
might offer about £42 million a year—leaving out profits 
gained from export premiums, as a calculation based on 
expanding capacity for British consumers reasonably should. 
This leaves a gap of say £20 million required each year ; 
te provide this net after tax from home steel prices, the 
industry would need to raise prices by an average of £2 8s. 
a ton. That estimate leaves out the inadequacy of the 
depreciation provided in steel prices to cover replacement, 
after tax has been paid ; and the need to cover marginal 
costs on certain plant, as the Iron and Steel Board has now 
begun to do in the latest steel prices. It is merely a blunt 
account of the profits that the steel industry must have if 
it is to expand as much as its steel consumers demand. 


Ten Years of Rationalisation 


HE British coal industry served the nation last year 

with just about as much coal as it did in 1955, which 
was certainly much more than in 1947 but also somewhat 
less than in 1951, 1952, 1953 or 1954. Ina year without 
expansion in the British economy, this was enough to allow 
the coke ovens and the power stations the extra coal that 
they, almost alone, needed ; also a small increase in the 
industry’s net exports, which had been cut so savagely 
the year before. Britain began the year with more coal in 
stock than ever before, and these stocks are probably 
nearly as high now. They are largely a legacy from the 
very heavy coal import programme of 1955, and should 
come in very useful to take some of the work off oil in 
industry this winter. 

Slackening of the general demand for labour during 1956 
has not enabled the coal mines to recruit many extra men, 
though it has stopped the mining labour force from declin- 
ing further ; and the miners in the industry have been 
working rather fewer shifts a week than in recent years. The 
rank-and-file majority against the agreement reached 
between the Coal Board and the National Union of Mine- 
workers to postpone negotiations over the “bonus shift ” 
may revive a danger to output that the board hoped 
to avoid for a little longer. If the arrangement by which 
miners receive an extra shift’s pay for every week in which 
they work five shifts were converted into a straight addition 
to the shift rate, absenteeism would almost certainly 
increase: how much this would cost in coal is a matter of 
dispute, but it might reach 4-5 million tons a year. 

The board must be apprehensive, therefore, even about 
maintaining the sorry 1955-56 level of output during 1957. 
It takes a certain fortitude to declare much pride in the 
coal industry’s recent service to the nation at such a 
moment, and the National Coal Board’s painful protesta- 
tions this week on the tenth anniversary of nationalisation 
are perhaps best counted as necessary professions of faith, 
from which the outsider should decently avert his eyes. 
All the customary rationalisations are there, burnished with 
long use: the industry pants away marking time up that 
downward escalator, inches painfully along its investment 
pipeline, manfully toils to replace the capacity that vanished 
yesterday. All, too, must be nearly as true as they are pat ; 
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but it is hard to avoid the feeling that while the industry 
spent the first five years after nationalisation producing 


extra coal, its extra output ever since has been largely of 
excuses, 


‘Output Dead Level 


NDUSTRIAL Output last year seems likely to have run out 
| almost exactly the-same as in 1955. During the first ten 
months of the year the official production index for all 
industries averaged 137 (1948=100), exactly the same as 
in those months of 1955 ; in November, the index seems 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL 
OUTPUT (1948—100) 





All Industries Manufacturing 


1955 1956 1955 1956 





a COTES 134 138 139 143 
he) Pee 134 136 140 141 
eee ere ere 136 136 141 141 
ee 136 136 142 140 
| ee 137 135 143 139 


Rita sieaicae cuscuen 135 138 140 142 

ee Cee 136 137 141 142 
MER go ciiicekictaas 136 135 141 137 
I 65 525505 138 137 143 142 



















COREE ice ccencsacs 139 135 144 139 
November .......... 139 136-137 144 
DECOMEDE. oo. ccccees 141 ; 147 

















likely to have been 144-145, against 147 in November, 
1952 ; and heavier short-time working here and there in 
December will probably have made output then slightly 
below December, 1955. Seasonally adjusted figures show 
output in October and November just under 136 (1948= 
100), about 2 per cent lower than at the same time a year 
before. But in September and October manufacturing 
output looks to have been as much as 4 per cent down, 
on a similar comparison. 


The Commission Meets a Monopoly 


N one of the last major inquiries that the Monopolies 

Commission completed before the new Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act restricted its activities to the study of “ single 
firm ” monopolies, the Commission was confronted with a 
single firm monopoly par excellence—the British Oxygen 
Company, which is responsible for no less than 98.5 per 
cent of the oxygen and dissolved acetylene supplied in 
Britain. The main result of this encounter is a resounding 
defeat for the British principle of “ empiricism” in dealing 
with monopoly that leaves considerable doubt whether the 
Commission as now reconstitu:ed is ever likely to achieve 
anything. 
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The British Oxygen Company, as portrayed in this 
report, fits almost too closely to the economic copybook 
caricature of monopoly to be true. It has steadily worked 
its way to virtually complete control of oxygen and acety- 
lene manufacture and to a dominant position in the supply 
of oxygen-making apparatus in this country by buying out 
its competitors. It has not recently, the Commission 
thinks, been anxious to push its last, and comparatively 
insignificant, competitor out of business ; but it was only in 
1955 that BOC disclosed its ownership of a subsidiary that 
was being used as a “ fighting company” to undercut this 
rival’s prices in certain marketing regions. Much of the 
oxygen it sells is under contracts that make exclusive deal- 
ing with it a condition of supply; and it publishes no price 
list and charges customers at different rates, usually at 
delivered prices that tend to average transport costs. More- 
over, though BOC since the war has set up its own research 
department and now spends about 24 per cent of turnover 
on research and development, the commission is uncertain 
whether these efforts are adequate ; over the years, most 
of the significant improvements and developments in 
oxygen manufacture have come from outside this country. 
This is not in any obvious way an inefficient company ; and 
it is certainly able to show that the prices of its products 
have not risen nearly as much since before the war as prices 
in general. Nevertheless, the commission still thinks BOC’s 
profits in such a relatively riskless situation have been 


_“ unjustifiably high.” 


Is State Control the Answer? 





ust where any level of profit becomes “ unjustifiably 
high ” is a question that other businessmen as well as 
the British Oxygen Company might dispute with the 
Monopolies Commission, In the years 1952 to 1954, on 
its gas manufacturing and selling operations, BOC made 
a profit of 23-24 per cent on capital employed, counting 
capital at historical book values written down at Inland 
Revenue rates. The Commission finds that this rate on 
historical capital values gives BOC, “an almost complete 
financial monopoly facing a limited financial risk,” a higher 
rate of profit than most groups of public companies accord- 
ing to figures the commission has calculated from results 
recorded by The Economist (which are obviously an 
average of higher and lower rates) in the same years. In 
reply, the company reasonably enough points out that if 
the assets employed are taken at replacement costs, this 
margin of porfit looks much smaller—about 16} per cent. 
To this, the commission in its turn points out that BOC 
was able to raise £8 million of new ordinary capital in 
1955 on a basis offering a 6 per cent yield, which would 
have required just over 9 per cent in profit before tax. Even 
on the replacement basis, it therefore argues, a substantial 
part of BOC’s profits would remains after giving the return 
that stockholders now demand from investment in so safe a 
business. 

The company incidentally cited in its argument about 
profits the fact that the nationalised Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion of Great Britain was permitted to earn 17 per cent on 
the replacement value of its capital in 1952. This, how- 
ever, related to profits not only on home sales of steel but on 
exports and activities outside steel ; and it might be added 
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that in its heyday the Iron and Steel Corporation hardly 
controlled quite such a proportion of the iron and steel 
industry as BOC does of output of these two industrial 
gases. 

Two of the members of the commission, indeed, sug- 
gested that “the desirability of public ownership and 
management, with a guaranteed return on capital, should 
be seriously considered ” (they might even have nominated 
a possible chairman). All the members agreed that the 
monopoly position of BOC operated against the public 
interest and may be expected to continue to do so unless 
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changes are made. But the main change that the commission 
has to suggest is a sad anticlimax: that BOC’s prices and 
costs, should be subject to periodical review by the Board 
of Trade. Price control is hardly the most obvious way 
to restore free competition to any industry. British anti- 
monopoly legislation makes no provision for the breaking 
up of any company into competing units (and incidentally 
none for this special form of discriminating price control). 
But without some such power to restore competition, rather 
than chain monopolies by the leg, it might be as well to 
disband the reconstituted Monopolies Commission. 














Prospects at the Canal 











FTER several false starts, the United 

Nations salvage team has at last 
begun clearing the Suez Canal. 
Although full details of the salvage fleet 
under General Wheeler’s command have 
not yet been released, it is clear from 
what is already known that his force is 
not the equal, in size or effectiveness, of 
the Anglo-French force now lying idle. 
Five British salvage vessels at Port Said 
have been taken over temporarily, and 
General Wheeler is now reported to 
have decided that he will not need any 
of the others. 


General Wheeler’s plan of operation 
is virtually th. same as that prepared by 
the Admiralty some weeks ago. The 
work is divided into three parts. The 
first stage will be to clear the nine 
wrecks remaining in the main channel 
which, with the two destroyed bridges, 
still deny passage to vessels with a 
draught of up to 25 feet. Stage two is 
intended to restore the canal to full use, 
which means clearing a further 32 
wrecks, repairing essential shore facili- 
ties, and doing any necessary dredging 
—which might be considerable at the 
southern end. The final stage will 
include the removal of all remaining 
obstructions from ports and basins and 
the disposal of wrecks previously raised 
and towed out of the main channel. If 
General Wheeler is able to keep to his 
timetable—the course of events since 
he arrived in Egypt makes one wonder— 
stage one should be completed, and a 
temporary channel opened to shipping, 
early in March; stage two, and the 
restoration of maximum transit, should 
be finished in May. This is rather more 
optimistic than the Admiralty’s tenta- 
tive schedule; with rather more 
resources it estimated that stage one 
would take seven weeks against General 
Wheeler’s ten, but General Wheeler has 
had the opportunity of examining the 
wrecks on the spot. 


Most of the work in stage one will 
arise in the centre of the canal, and three 
teams are to tackle it simultaneously. 


The first will operate between Port Said 
and El Firdan (4 wrecks) ; another will 
tackle the three obstructions between 
there and Lake Timsah ; and the ghird 
will operate southwards to the Red Sea 
(also 4 wrecks). The object will be to 
lift these wrecks to the side of the 
channel or slew them parallel to the 
banks. Lifting craft normally work in 
pairs and operate by passing wires under 
the wreck, securing them to the lifting 
craft on each side. These vessels then 
alternately fill and empty their tanks 
with water, tightening the wires at each 
fill (as there is virtually no tide in the 


canal, normal tidal lift cannot be 
used). Where the weight of the sunken 
ship is too heavy for lifting craft, 


buoyancy may have to be restored by 
patching, coffer-damming and pumping, 
or by the use of compressed air. In the 
last resort a wreck may have to be 
carved or blown to pieces, and this may 
yet be the fate of the tank landing ship 
“ Akka,” which lies on its side with a 


cargo of cement and scrap iron and 
presents the stickiest problem of all the 
52 ships originally sunk. 

World shipping movements will not 
return to normal immediately stage two 
has been completed (even if no political 
blocking follows the removal of the 
physical obstructions). Nor can 
Western Europe expect more than a 
trickle of oil imports from the Persian 
Gulf via the canal after stage one is 
over. The temporary passage will take 
the smallest tankers only, and even these 
vessels may at times be subjected to 
some delay. Even when canal move- 
ments are back to normal, it may be 
wise not to count on oil restrictions 
being removed until refinery stocks have 
been built up to working levels arid also, 
perhaps, until repairs have been made to 
the Iraq Petroleum pipeline in Syria. 
On General Wheeler’s present rather 
favourable forecast about clearance work 
at the canal, petrol rationing will plainly 
have to last until at least June or July. 





“STAGE I 


(Opening temporary channel for ships 
of up to 25 ft. draught) F 


5 wrecks already cleared 





I small dredger sunk 


3 wrecks 





El Firdan Bridge 














canal tug oa Ismailia S@ 7, 
Pontoon Bridge 

LST **Akka”’ 

3 wrecks 


Total: 9 wrecks, 2 bridges 
(5 wrecks shifted already) 





| COMPLETION EARLY MARCH | 








GENERAL WHEELER’S PLAN 







Ptlbrahim --4} 


STAGE II 
(Restoring full navigability) 


16 out of the original 24 wrecks 
at Port Said still to be cleared 
{all but 2 lie in the canal) 


| wreck 


9 wrecks between El Cap and 
El Firdan 


8 wrecks in canal 
(Lat Port Ibrahim) 
Total : 32 wrecks (3 others not 
in canal, for Stage II!) 
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Budget Off Target 


T now seems certain that the Exchequer accounts for 
I the current fiscal year will show a marked divergence 
from the budget estimates. The Chancellor stated last 
month that the total outturn “will be better, not worse, 
than I forecast last April” ; but as he then intimated, this 
would be wholly attributable to a shortfall in issues 
below-line—“ by more than £150 million” compared with 
the budget estimate. However, a large part of this saving 
does not represent a corresponding relief for the economy 
as a whole ; and part of it may represent merely a temporary 
lag in payments, authority for which is not confined, as it is 
for payments above the line by the Finance Act, to the 
current fiscal year. In the above-line account, the deterior- 
ation seems likely to be considerable, notwithstanding the 


NINE MONTHS’ OUT-TURN AND BUDGET ESTIMATES 



























(£ million) 
Expected 
‘ Change on| Change* 
April * | April— | in Full 
1956 ’ | end Dec., | Year on 
1955 1955-56 
Out-turn 
Revenue : 
jo a 801-0 +80-9 +142-6 
Wisk oa iio Sees 53°3 + 5-1 + 5-4 
Death @uties. .... s.6 andes 120-7 —11-4 — 5-7 
Ee Oe Ee 45-9 -— 7:9 —l1-7 
Profits Tax and EPT...... 149-2 — 2:2 +24:-3 
Excess Profits Levy....... 3:9 —12-2 —14-5 
Other Inland Revenue.... 0:2 — 0-1 ae 
Total Inland Revenue... | 1,174-1 +52:-2 +140-6 
CD CSc veceseseesas 909-3 +31:1 +55°4 
Ns sag rede ec aorts 675-3 +46:1 +88-9 
Other revenue .......... 210-0 — 2:8 +19:-7 
Total Ordinary Revenue | 2,968-7 +126-7 +304-4 
Expenditure : 
Debt interest .....ccccces 570-2 +64:7 +32:1 
Simling MGs. 6 6. 6c kes 25°3 + 0-3 + 0:5 
Other Consolidated Funds. 50-3 + 4-2 + 1-7 
Supply services .......... 2,907°6 | +270-7 | +227-7 
Total Ordinary Expenditure | 3,553-4 | +340:0 | +262-0 
Above-line balance............... —584-7 —213-3t +42-7f 
Net below line outlays....... —342°8 +95-3§ | —265-0f 
WONG kskeciseicicicccccds —927°5 —118-1¢ | —222-0t 














* Original estimates ; not providing for subsequent net cuts in 
expenditure, estimated in budget speech at £20 mn., arising from 
reductions in bread and milk subsidies, as partly offset by increases 
in farm subsidies and family allowances. ft Increased deficit. 
{ Increased surplus. § Reduced deficit. 


Chancellor’s declaration last month that the surplus will 
still be “ very large.” 

The Exchequer returns for the first nine months of the 
fiscal year, to December 31st, show a rise in total ordinary 
revenue of £126.7 million, compared with the estimated 
tise in the full year of £304.4 million ; and a rise in ordinary 
expenditures of £340.0 million, which is nearly £80 million 
more than the budgeted rise in the full year. The net 
deterioration in the above line balance is thus {213.3 
million, compared with the budgeted improvement of 
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£42.7 million, to a surplus on the basis of the original 
estimates of £440 million. The subsequent economies 
announced in a number of stages by the Chancellor totalled 
£914 million; but of these, it has been intimated that 
£5 million will not be made on account of the Suez 
requirements. These are expected to entail additional 
expenditure of £35-£50 million in the current fiscal year— 
though a small part of this may be offset by the increase 
in the petrol tax, which is expected to be more than sufficient 
to offset the effect of rationing on duty receipts. 


More Than Suez 


HE rise in budget expenditure is attributable to more 
e than the Suez influences ; the increase in spending 
on supply services now amounts to over £270 million, that 
is £43 million more than the expected rise for the twelve 
months. Further, interest payments on the national debt 
are up by over £64 million, just twice the estimated increase 
for the full year ; one of the most important causes of this 
must have been the big increase in encashments of national 
savings certificates (entailing payments of the accrued 
interest) to exchange into the attractive new issue. 

On the revenue side, the significance of the nine 
months’ figures is severely limited by the seasonal concen- 
tration of income tax and surtax in the early months of the 
new year. About three-fifths of the year’s income tax 
remains to be collected in this final quarter, so that the rise 
in receipts to December 31st by £80.9 million, compared 
with an expected £142.6 million in the year, is not unsatis- 
factory. But there does appear to be a marked shortfall in 
receipts from customs and excise (up by £77.2 million 
compared with the estimated £144.3 million) ; this seems 
attributable mainly to the fall in sales of cars and other 
durable consumer goods—and thus reflects success in the 
Government’s disinflationary measures. The fall in other 
revenues represents a small decline in motor duties, a 
decline in miscellaneous receipts and higher spending by 
the Post Office, which is now expected to show a deficit, 
instead of the surplus of {10 million originally estimated. 

The deterioration in the above line account has been 
more than offset by the improvement below line ; the net 





Retail Business 


CUSTOMER TRENDS 


This is a new quarterly bulletin for those 
interested in the home market for consumer 
goods. It includes short and long-term forecasts 
of sales by different outlets and merchandise 
groups, regional surveys and reports on special 


investigations. 
Full particulars from the compilers: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WhHltehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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deficit here is £343 million, which is £95 million less than 
a year ago; yet the budget estimate was of a big increase 
in the deficit from £538 million to £803 million. (As a 
result of the new procedure of providing the capital needs of 
the nationalised industries direct from the Exchequer). The 
upshot has been that the overall deficit, expected to rise by 
£222 million to £363 million, has so far risen by only 
£118 million. 

The shortfall in the capital outlays is attributable 
primarily to lags in loans to local authorities and in those to 
the state industries. Local loans, which in the full year 
were expected to fall from £331 million to £220 million, 
have so far reached only £85.3 million; the switch to 
market sources of finance has gone further than expected, 
though the fall is also attributable to some decline in local 
outlays. The new loans to nationalised industries were 
estimated at £350 million both this year and next ; the first 
advances were made in August, and by the end-year they 
had reached only £154.4 million. The mid-December 
instalment was £46.6 million, which is considerably above 
each of the four preceding instalments. It included 
£20 million for the Transport Commission, needed largely 
on account of the incidence of interest payments, and a first 
£5-4 million for British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


Bill Rate Down Again 


T the last Treasury bill tender of 1956 the discount 

houses raised their application price for 91-day bills 
for the third successive week—by a further 3d. to 
£98 15s. 9d. per cent, compared with {£98 14s. 9d. on 
December 7th. The average discount rate at which the 
full £270 million was allotted thus fell from £4 18s. 1.43d. 
per cent to £4 17s. 1.81d. per cent, easily the lowest rate 
for the period covered by the 54 per cent Bank rate, and 
roughly 4 per cent below the highest point reached in the 
second quarter of the year (in mid-October). The immedi- 
ate cause of this movement was the market’s desire to 
replenish its portfolios of 91-day paper, since these had been 
depleted by outside competition and by the fact that it 
had been virtually obliged to take up large amounts of 63- 
day bills during the eight weeks (from end-October) when 
these were on offer. 

The keenness of the demand for bills reflects a convic- 
tion that the next move in Bank rate will be downwards— 
and a rising hope that the move may not be long delayed. 
It is hard to see how such hopes can be reconciled with the 
Chancellor’s pronouncement on monetary policy early last 
month ; but the fact that the Treasury bill rate has fallen 
steadily for three weeks seems sufficient proof that this 
easing is not contrary to the wishes of the authorities. More- 
over, the inoney market last Monday enjoyed an exception- 
ally easy year-end—by midday credit supplies were so 
abundant as'to lead the Bank of England to mop up the 
surplus by resales of short bills. This ease was partly attri- 
butable to precautionary market borrowings of seven-day 
money at the Bank on two days after the holidays, but the 
major factor was its ‘large holdings of maturing bills. 
Although the purpose of the offering of 63-day paper is to 
enlarge the maturities during the heavy tax-gathering weeks 
of the new year, the first batch of these bills started with a 
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December 31st maturity, for which the market tendered 
heavily. To this extent the pressures of the year-end were 
transferred to the Treasury, which over the turn of the year 
required £4 million of Ways and Means advances from the 
Bank of England. 


Martins Dividend 


ARTINS BANK, as usual the first of the clearing banks 
M to announce its annual results, has confirmed one 
expectation and disappointed another. All the English 
banks have almost certainly gained more from the swings 
than they have lost on the roundabouts of higher interest 
rates—and Martins reports a small increase in its published 
profits, from £930,616 to £944,780. Some City optimists, 
however, had been hoping for some increase in bank divi- 
dends, encouraged perhaps by the increase that is to be 
made by Lloyds Bank arising from its capital reorganisation. 


_ These hopes have been dimmed, if not dashed, by the 


Martins decision: the bank’s final maintains the year’s 
distribution at the 174 per cent paid since 1953. Signifi- 
cantly, the allocations of retained profits are again confined 
to inner reserves—{200,000 to premises and £300,000 to 
contingencies. 


Amending the Indicator 


T the end of the calendar year, The Economist ordinary 
A share indicator is re-based and linked back to the 
original base (average 1953=100) by a conversion factor, 
as explained in these columns on October 27th when the 
indicator was introduced. Secondly, the 50 constituent 
stocks are reconsidered and changes are made to bring in 
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stocks which are of high current market interest. The latest 
re-basing has been taken as an opportunity to introduce 
Burmah Oil £1 units and Joseph Lucas (Industries) £1 
units into the indicator in the place of London Brick £1 
units and Wall Paper Manfacturers {1 deferred units, a 
substitution decided upon after consultation with a number 
of leading stockbrokers. The list of London Active 
Securities appearing on page 67 has also been revised. 

The Economist Indicator shows that over the calendar 
year ordinary share values fell by just over 8 per cent. At 
the end of November, after the repercussions of the 
Suez crisis, these values showed a fall over eleven months 
of about 173 per cent. Thus in December leading active 
stocks rallied sharply—much to the relief of those who 
value their portfolios at the year end. Following a further 
rally in the market, the indicator, in its slightly amended 
form, had risen to 190.5 by the close of dealings on January 
2nd. 


Better Discount Results 


HE good running margins enjoyed on financing hill 
portfolios and the recovery in short bond values 
during 1956 have enabled those discount houses that were 
hard hit by the onset of dear money in 1955 to make good 
some of the damage then done. The National Discount 
Company, one of the two big houses that was last year 
obliged to reduce its dividend and to show a substantial 
uncovered depreciation on its bond portfolios, is maintaining 
its distribution at the lower level (10 per cent, against 12 
per cent in 1954), but this time the payment is apparently 
being made out of a current surplus—the disclosed “ balance 
of profit” of £202,103 is computed after making a pro- 
vision “towards” depreciation on securities—whereas in 
1955 the “balance for the year” (of £105,725) reflected 
transfers from inner reserves. After the remainder of the 
contingency reserves had been applied to writing down 
investments, there remained a book depreciation of 
£3,228,203 ; this has now narrowed to £2,493,573, and 
thus is just covered by the published reserves and carry- 
forward. 

The Union Discount, the only one of the big houses that 
succeeded in 1955 both in maintaining its dividend and in 
valuing investments at or below current market prices, is 
also maintaining its dividend this year at 124 per cent. 
Its published profit is £420,000, in place of the “ balance 


for year ” of £391,000 reported for 1955. The 1954 profit 
was. £505,000. 


Dearer Tea 


bie steady advance in prices of plain tea is now being 
passed on to the British public. Several blenders have 
raised their retail prices by between 4d. and 8d. a Ib, and 
other firms will soon follow suit. The rise in prices is 
mainly the result of the shortage of tea in London following 
the closing of the Suez Canal. In the two months before 
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the Christmas holidays the official quotation for plain tea 
in London rose by 2s 14d to 5s 64d a Ib, and it has only 
dropped by 2d a lb since then. Prices of the better grades, 
however, have been falling steadily. That fall chiefly reflects 
the seasonal decline in quality, and hence it does not fully 
offset the higher cost of plain tea. Three months ago the 
“concertina” between plain and best tea stretched from 
3s 6d to about ros a lb; now it has shrunk to between 
5s 4d and about 6s 4d a lb. Arrivals of tea via the Cape 
are now being landed in London, and the quantities put 
up for auction here are increasing. Buyers are naturally 
hoping that prices of plain tea will weaken further. 


Cooler Fusion 


CIENTISTS at the University of California believe that 
they have been able to bring about fusion between two 
atoms without having to resort to the immense heats of 100 
million degrees centigrade that once seemed an indispens- 
able part of the fusion process whether it occurred naturally, 
as in the sun, or artificially, as in a hydrogen bomb. Full 
details of the Californian experiments are not yet available 
but they seem to have demonstrated that fusion between 
two hydrogen atoms can be brought about through the 
medium of nothing more formidable than an obscure and 
enigmatic atomic particle known as a meson. The function 
and nature of mesons are far from clear ; they are reputed to 
play an important part in holding together the variety of 
particles, some electrically charged and some uncharged, 
that make up an atom. They are described as mid-way in 
size between an electron (the small particle that’ circles the 
nucleus) and a proton (the relatively large particle that goes 
to make up the nucleus). But the fact that a meson lives 
only for two millionths of a second makes its study difficult ; 
at the end of this brief existence, moreover, it is quite liable 
to turn itself into an electron. 

The mesons studied in California did not all do this. 
Some of them began to circle the single-particle nucleus of 
hydrogen atoms for all the world as if they were electrons, 
but as they were heavier, they got so close to the nucleus 
that they became what is termed “ mesic atoms.” In some 
way, yet to be explained, these mesic atoms have a special 
affinity for the nuclei of atoms of heavy hydrogen (which 
differ from “light” or ordinary hydrogen by having two 
particles, not one, in their nuclei). Revolving around the 
nucleus of the ordinary hydrogen atom, the mesic atom 
tends to force it to fuse with a heavy hydrogen atom, 
probably because its presence so close to the hydrogen 
nucleus cancels out the forces that normally repel one 
nucleus from another. The mesic atom remains unaffected 
by the fusion and if its life were long enough, it would travel 
off to bring about more reactions. In fact, the life is so 
brief that a meson cannot often bring off one reaction, even 
under the most favourable laboratory conditions. It takes 
vast particle accelerating machines driven by equally large 
quantities of electricity to provide a stream of mesons 
adequate enough to conduct even these preliminary experi- 
ments. : 

The importance of the Californian results is twofold. 
First, it makes a big contribution to basic knowledge of 
nuclear physics and the intense, highly individual lives of 
the particles of an atom. Secondly, it adds point to the 
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search for still unidentified particles that would behave like 
mesons but have a longer life. Russian scientists say such 
a particle exists ; if it does, “ cold ” fusion may yet become 
a practical way of releasing atomic energy. Work on similar 
lines is being carried out at Harwell. 


The Advantages of Immortality 


SERIES of meetings by shareholders of the various 
A tea companies in the management of Alex Lawrie 
and Company have drawn the attention of tea investors 
to a new problem and possibly to the solution of it. The 
Irdian Government collects estate duty on the death of 
British shareholders of British registered companies if the 
business happens to be in India. The duty is 73 per cent 
on the market value of the shareholding if the value of that 
shareholding (not of the deceased estate) exceeds 5,000 
rupees (about £375). It is a small but persistent drain on 
the resources of many companies. The Alex Lawrie group 
(of which Jokai is the best known company) is now altering 
the articles of association of the companies, so that the 
burden will fall on the deceased estates and not on the 
companies. 

The precedent may or may not be followed ; the agency 
houses are not all of one mind on the wisdom of this 
particular method. But it seems certain that all groups will 
point out to their larger shareholders that immortality is 
cheap and easy to achieve. For a modest fee—sometimes 
for no fee if the shareholder is a good customer of his bank 
—some banks will allow registration in the name of the 
bank nominee company. Bank nominees never die. 


Insurance in 1956 


T seems certain that last year’s new ordinary life assur- 
I ance business has comfortably exceeded the 1955 record 
of £1,108 million ne. new sums assured. Staff pension and 
life assurance schemes are being arranged with the life 
offices as freely as ever. But the machinery for “ Millard 
Tucker ” pension contracts for the self-employed has taken 
time to run in ; it is doubtful if there was any substantial 
business from that source in 1956. 

Further increases in bonuses to the with-profit policy 
holders of the life offices and the life departments of the 
composite insurance companies testify to excellent trading 
profits, the dominant source of which is the steadily rising 
yield on the invested funds. But the assets, naturally, have 
suffered depreciation and that has had to be covered out of 
inner reserves, Those inner reserves have, with very little 
respite, taken the strain of a decade of falling prices of fixed 
interest stocks in which—with a few exceptions—life offices 
invest towards half their assets. In 1956 there was no 
escape from depreciation by holding British equities. 
According to the Actuaries Investment Index, debentures 
fell by 8.2 per cent, preference shares by 9.0 per cent and 
ordinary shares by the same proportion. A representative 
life office holding—3 per cent Savings Bonds—fell by 5.2 
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per cent. On an average distribution of its assets, a life 
office will have done well in 1956 to avoid depreciation of 
about § per cent of its market value at the beginning of the 
year. Most life offices and life departments of composite 
companies must still have some fat left in their inner 
reserves. All of them can with propriety raise the rate of 
interest underlying the actuarial valuation of their liabilities 
in line with the increase in the yield on the invested funds 
and use the reserves released to write down their assets. 


New Start for the Sugar Scheme 


Y January 1st sufficient exporting and importing coun- 
B tries had either accepted the revised International 
Sugar Agreement, or expressed their intention of accepting 
by July 1st, to bring the scheme into immediate effect. The 
agreement, which seeks to regulate the price and marketing 
of raw sugar in the “ free” world market, has virtually the 
same membership as before. It remains for the exporters 
outside the old agreement—Indonesia, Peru and Brazil—to 
signify their intentions. Brazil, which took no part in the 
negotiations last year, is most unlikely to join. 

The scheme comes into force when the outlook for the 
free world market is 
much brighter than 
for several years. 
World demand is 
buoyant ; the burden- 
some stocks of earlier 
years have been 
worked off ; the new 
European beet crop 
is smaller than last 
year’s and it seems 
unlikely that the East 
European _ exporters 
will have much sugar 
to spare. The latent 
strength of the market was shown dramatically after the 
fighting in Egypt broke out. In three weeks the spot price 
jumped by 17 cents to § cents a lb fas Cuba, the highest 
level reached for over four years. 

When the Sugar Council meets in London on January 
29th it will almost certainly have to decide to leave exports 
unrestricted ; this would be the first such occasion in the 
history of international sugar schemes. There are now 
four “ datum” points for the adjustment of export quotas: 
3.15, 3.25, 3-45 and 4.0 cents a lb. When the average 
price for seventeen consecutive market days is between 
those points there are complicated provisions for the adjust- 
ments of quotas—partly automatic and partly at the 
council’s discretion. When the average price is below 3.15 
cents the effective quotas can be cut by a maximum of 
20 per cent of the basic export tonnages ; when the average 
price is above 4.0 cents all restrictions on exports are to 
be removed. The Cuban spot price is now about §.10 cents 
a lb and the London price about 49s. 9d. a cwt cif. Forward 
prices in the London market, which resumed trading in 
futures this week, suggest that traders are not expecting any 
radical decline in the next few. months. 
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Shipyards Below Capacity 


RITISH shipyards completed just under 13 million tons 
B of new ships last year, which was about the same as in 
1954 and more than in any other year since the war. But 
this country was ousted as the world’s leading shipbuilder 
by Japan, which turned out about 1,650,000 gross tons, 
having doubled its output in 1956. Moreover, the British 
shipbuilders themselves now argue that they have the labour 
and the capacity to build more than 1} million gross tons 
of ships a year ; what holds them back is lack of steel. The 
steel industry, while aware that it lacks sufficient steel plate 
capacity, would presumably reply that its deliveries of steel 
products in general to shipbuilding rose by about 12 per 
cent last year, and its deliveries of plates by about 11 per 
cent. 

During the year the yards booked another 2 million tons 
of orders for new ships, leaving the order books at the end 
of the year at roughly 6 million tons. This leaves most 
yards booked into the early sixties; about half this 
accumulation of orders are for tankers, a third for dry- 
cargo freighters, and the rest for passenger ships and 
specialised vessels. The industry has had a number of 
orders for tankers increased in size during the last few 
months ; it is anxious to argue that several British yards aré 
now capable of building 65,000-ton tankers, and could 
increase their berths in size to build even bigger vessels. 
How fast this could be done is doubtful: and if a fleet of 
super-tankers is required, it will probably take all the avail- 
able capacity in Britain and abroad to get a significant 
number afloat before the end of this decade. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Central Electricity Authority installed generating 
plant with an output capacity of 1,797,000 kilowatts during 
1956, and about 140,000 kW of generating capacity was 
commissioned in the power stations now owned by the South 
of Scotland Electricity Board, which were planned by 
the former British Electricity Authority. The total of 
1,937,000 kW installed last year was a record, as the 
1,721,000 kW brought in during 1955 had been. The 
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annual capacity which it had “permission” to bring in 
during both 1955 and 1956, according to its last annual 
report, was set at 1,550,000 kW. The authority used to 
complain that its expansion was being limited by Govern- 
ment orders during the years when it was failing to com- 
mission as much as the Government had allowed. 


* 


In the same inquiry in which it found that the British 
Oxygen Company’s almost complete monopoly of oxygen 
and dissolved acetylene manufacture and supply in this 
country operated against the public interest (referred to in 
a Business Note on page 59) the Monopolies Commission 
reported that the conditions of monopoly laid down in the 
1948 Act existed in the supply of propane in this country, 
in that Esso, Shell and BP supply over 60 per cent of this 
industrial gas, and ICI supplies 37 per cent. But it found 
no evidence of any restrictive practices by these suppliers 
that operated against the public interest. 


* 


The Bank of England has transferred, in accordance with 
the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1955, £20 million from 
Egypt’s blocked No. 2 account to its No. 1 account. This 
has no practical effect, as the current account has been 
blocked since the nationalisation of the Suez Canal at the 
end of July. 


* 

The total value of clearings at the London Clearing 
House and the twelve Provincial Clearings reached 
£160,889 million in 1956. This represented an increase of 
5.4 per cent ; the increase in 1955 was 5.8 per cent, but 
that in 1954 was 17.0 per cent and in 1953 11.6 per cent. 
The figures do not include cheques in branch clearings 


within individual banks or those cleared under local 
arrangements. 


* 


The order for 20 Vickers Vanguard airliners placed this 
week by Trans-Canada airlines is the largest single dollar 
order ($67 million) to be placed here since the war, and it 
marks the first sale of the Vanguard abroad. Airlines have 
been marking time while they weighed the merits of large 
turbo-props like the 102 seat Vanguard against the smaller 
jet airliners, British, French, American—and Russian. 








Company Notes 


holders must set the increase in fixed 
interest charges. In the last financial year 
the group spent about £12} million on 
capital account, £11; million of it in the 








DORMAN LONG. The decision 


steel division. To pay for this the com- 


by the directors of Dorman Long to leave 
the ordinary dividend unchanged at 8 per 
cent surprised no one—at least no one who 
is aware of the conservative inclinations 
of the board. What surprised some was 
the fall in gross profits before tax from 
£8,462,000 to £7,271,000. Sir Ellis 
Hunter’s statement with the full accounts 
now makes it clear that much of this 
decline occurred in the group’s bridge 
building, engineering and chemical divi- 
sions. Here gross profits fell by £878,000 


to £2,734,000, reflecting chiefly a decline 
in activity in South Africa but also a 
“ substantial ” exchange loss on the de- 
valuation of the Argentine peso. In the 
iron and steel division, gross profits fell by 
£313,000 to £4,537,000 as a result of 
higher costs and the embargo on overtime 
working by the maintenance men. 

The prospect for the group, as new 
capacity comes into production this year 
and next, seems to be of rising profits, 
though not necessarily of bigger profit 
margins. Against this, ordinary share- 


pany called up from ISHRA another 
£750,000 on the 5} per cent preference 
shares and the remaining £9 million of 
42 per cent unsecured loan stock. Capital 
commitments are shown in the balance 
sheet at £11} million, but this is by no 
means the full cost of development. 
Before the end of the current financial 
year, the remaining balance of £3} million 
will be called up on the preference shares 
and “according to present estimates ” the 
remaining {£143 million of the loan 


arranged with the Finance Corporation for 
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Industry. Investors looking at the yield 
of 6.8 on the £1 shares at 23s. 6d. xd. 
may come to the conclusion that an 
increase in the dividend, welcome though 
it would be, is still not in sight. 


* 


COTTON RESULTS. Lanca- 
shire is used to hard times, and when the 
immediate prospects for the cotton indus- 
try look a little brighter its spokesmen are 
seldom jubilant. Two instances of their 
ingrained reticence came to the notice of 
investors at the turn of the year. 

Lancashire Cotton Corporation’s full 
report for the year to October 31st showed 
that the directors’ unexpected decision to 
raise the ordinary dividend from 12} to 
174 per cent was fully justified by reserves 
and strong liquid resources. The report 
also showed that trading profits had risen 
from £2,805,370 to £2,929,715 and total 
income from £3,015,537 to £3,250,265. 
Over the same period the value of stocks 
went up from £5,941,592 to £7,273,519. 
The profit figures are surprisingly good, 
but the chairman, Mr Roger Lee, does not 
tell shareholders how they were achieved. 
He tells them instead of the difficult times 
the Lancashire industry experienced in the 
first months of 1956, owing to the uncer- 
tainty about the disposal of the American 
cotton surplus. 

Part of the explanation of the increase 
in profits may perhaps be found in Mr 
Roger Lee’s references to the acquisition 
of three new _ spinning subsidiaries 
(included for the first time in the 1955-56 
accounts), to “successful bulk production ” 
of new yarns, and to the production of 
man-made fibres for the tufted carpet in- 
dustry. Mr Lee now reports that order 
books have lengthened andre 
“ satisfactory.” 

The reticence of Fine Spinners and 
Doublers is of a different kind. 
Announcing the repetition of an interim 
ordinary dividend of 5 per cent, the 
directors say a good deal about the 
state of trade but publish no profit figures, 
merely saying: “results for the first 
half of the year have been moderate.” 
Yarns spun wholly from rayon and syn- 


RALEIGH 


thetic staple fibres by Fine Spinners have 
enjoyed “a steady trade,” but blended 
yarns of cotton and rayon staple have had 
to face “ exceptionally keen competition.” 

Since early autumn, they add, there has 
been the usual seasonal improvement in all 
sections of the business, “ stimulated this 
year by the crisis in the Middle East.” 
Orders are sufficient to carry the group 
well into the current calendar year. 


* 


INDUSTRIES. 
“ The sellers’ market has come to an end 
rather more abruptly than many of us 
expected.” So says Mr George Wilson, 
the chairman of Raleigh Industries. At 
the end of last July the group effectively 
had no cash resources ; it had borrowed 
over £650,000 from the banks ; and it has 
plans to spend another £4,500,000 in the 
next few years on capital account. Most 
boards of directors, confronted with these 
facts, would have been content to leave the 
ordinary dividend unchanged. Yet the 
Raleigh directors decided to increase the 
dividend from 12} to 13} per cent, an 
increase in line with the rise in trading 
profits from £2,192,593 to £2,367,374 and 
the consequent increase in payments under 
the profit sharing scheme. 

Raleigh Industries has become increas- 
ingly dependent on overseas sales. In 
1955-56 export sales rose by 27 per cent, 
but sales at home fell by 15 per cent (com- 
pared with a decline of about 30 per cent 
in the industry as a whole). Over 70 per 
cent of the group’s production of bicycles 
goes into export markets. So far in the 
current financial year, export sales have 
been maintained, but these may be 
affected by the closing of the Suez Canal 
and by the repercussions of the Middle 
East crisis. At home sales are running 
below those of the last financial year, 
though in recent weeks they “have 
taken a turn for the better.” This may 
not be unconnected with the introduction 
of “ an improved and more attractive easy 
payment scheme with reduced interest 
charges.” It is difficult to infer from this 
report that another increase in profits is 
likely this year, and without higher 
earnings a bigger dividend seems unlikely. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: January 16th 
January 16th 
8th 


THE firmness of gilt-edged securities has 
been a feature of the market since the 
holiday. The short-dated stocks have con- 
tinued a move upwards ; 4 per cent Con- 
version 1957/58 gained another 3 to 98\% 
and the movement was continued through- 
out the list, 35 per cent War Loan improv- 
ing 1% to 71. Industrial stocks did little 
more than hold their recent gains up to 
the close of the old account, but the new 
account brought a general rise in prices. 


Bank shares were often slightly lower, 
Martins £1 losing Is. 6d. to 64s. 6d. fol- 
lowing the results, but District “A” rese 
3s. to 74s. 6d. Discount houses showed 
sizeable gains and finance houses also 
advanced. Ford was outstanding among 
motor shares, rising 2s. to 3Is., and 
Dunlop recovered Is. 13d. to 16s. 9d. A 
further swift rise occurred in textile 
shares: British Celanese gained Is. 3d. to 
14s. 9d. and Courtaulds Is. 4}d. to 
34s. 74d.; Patons and Baldwins picked 
up 1s. ro}d. and Jute Industries jumped 
3s. 3d. to 19s. Marks and Spencer rose a 
further 2s. 10}d. to 63s. 9d. Shipbuilding 
shares were well supported, but steels were 
again in decline. London and Overseas 
Freighters and Borax both advanced on 
the stock splits. 


American plans for the Middle East 
helped oil shares to stage a sharp recovery 
on Monday, but after rising Ios. to 144s. 
British Petroleum then eased to 41s. 6d. 
Kaffirs showed many sharp rises ; Buffels- 
fontein was 3s. up at 33s. 13d. and Doorn- 
fontein rose 2s. 73d. to 25s. 6d. 


Next Contango Day: 


Next Settlement Day: January 





The Economist Ordinary Share Indica- 
tor was re-based on December 31, 1956 
and linked back to the original base 
(Average 1953 — 100). The opportunity 
was taken to replace London Brick £1 
units and Wall Paper Manufacturers £1 
deferred units by Burmah Oil £1 units 
and Joseph Lucas (Industries) £1 units 
in the 50 ordinary shares used. 
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| 4:85 
4-84 
4°83 


203-5 
(Jan. 3) 


253°9 
4,478 (July 21) 
3,853 
5,907 
4-76 | 10,790 
4-74 | 17,668 
4-73 | 9,006 


Low 
161-5 


92-12 (Nov. 29) 





(Mar. ‘15) 

















Bases :— 


* 1953=100. 


t July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 





z= | | vieu, eae . . 
Prices, 1956 | Price, | Price, ielc : Prices, 1956 Dividends rice, | Price, | Yield, 
ei ee | GUARANTEED | Dec. 27, Jan. 2, Jan. 2, ’ 2 (a) (b) (c) ee Dec. 27,| | Je an. 2, Jan. > 


“High | Low STOCKS | a | oe 1957 High | Low High | Low saeadls Tics | _— 


WWWWWWWWWWW DYDD DYDYDNWWWWWWWWWWWWD DWAIN EWN WA 
n 
Q 


DORK EDDY KH OTOOHMOOCHWO: 


| | y TS BREWERIES, Etc. | 
119/6 106/- | l0a@ 43 b Bass £1115 2/6* 
24/103; 18/7} 1146} 6 a Distillers......... 6/8] 22/- 22/6* 
45/103) 36/9 10 a} 15 bGuinness........ 10/-}| 40 6* 
/- | 61/9 14 b 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ 4 64 | 63/6 
STEEL & ENGINEERING 
| 64/- 8b) «7 a Babcock & Wilcox .{1} 72/6 | 73/3 
| 9/43 14 « 4 aCammell Laird. ... 
22/9 3a 5 b Dorman Long 
| 39/- 84b 34a Guest Keen N’fold {1 
6 b 4 a Metal Box £1 
/2} | 5 a 12$bStewarts & Lloyds ral 
- 4a 845,U nited Steel {1 
/44 74D, A £1 
| | Motors & AIRCRAFT 
/9t| 4a British Motor..... 5/- 
/9 2ka Ford Motor 
9 | 3a Hawker Siddeley. 
10 ¢ - Leyland Motors... rs 
1246 a Rolls-Royce i 
| SHops & STORES 
/104 14 c| 3 a Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
/44 | /- Tia} 20 b Debenhams ..... 10 
/9 / 474b 15 a Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5 
/14 | 9 323b, 20 aMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
103} 19 20 b| 12a. United Drapery ..5/- 
; ie 51/- 3635, 20 a xy oolworth....... 5, 
OIL 
1183/9 | 99 /- 410 b| t5 a IBritish Petroleum. 
17/9 | 63/- 1236) 5 a\Burmah . 
17% | 1133 14 b Tha\ Royal Dutch. 
171/- 1103/3 $1336) +5 aShell 
58/6 33, ae ee |U ltramar 
| SHIPPING 
38 eat 61a B rit. Com’ wealth10/ 
27 7b 3 a Cunard 
35, 5 b 3 alP & O Defd 
| | MISCELLANEOUS 
| 15 « 74a Assoc. Electric 
| 7b 3 a\Assoc. Port. Cem. 
} 106 10 a'Beecham Group .. 
746, 43a Bowater Paper .... = 
| 8 b 4 a Br. Aluminium ....{£ 
t73b +1034'Br. Amer. Tob. .. 
15 b 74a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. . .5/ 
| 83d) 4 a\Br. Ins. Calenders ‘8 
| 6b 4 al Br. Oxygen { 
3 a 4 b\C: anadian Pacific . 
| 43} c| 14 ga\Decca Record . 
| 10 b} Bo. Dunlop Rubber . .10/- 
} 154 E- ‘lect. & Mus. Inds.10/- 
| 835 a\English Electric .{1 
| 


97 _— 23% 1952-57...-. 
ot iWar Loan 3% 1955-59... 
& |Funding 24% "1956-61... 
|Exchequer 59/ 
\Conversion 4, 1957-58. .| 
\Serial F unding g Pe: 1957. | 
iConversion 2% 1958-59. 
[Exchequer 2% 
|Exchequer 3%, 
Savings 30nds °30/ 1965, 65. 


iF unding 3% 1959- 69 


\Funding 4% 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70! 
‘Conversion 44% 1962. 
Exchequer 3% 1962- 63.. 
Exchequer 2$% 1963- 64. 
Savings Bonds 24% ’64- ‘i 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
Funding 3% 1966- 68 
\Victory "4% 1920-76 
Conversion 33% 1969. 
Treasury 33% 1977-80... ae 
Treasury 33% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96.) 
Funding 33% 1999-2004. . | 
Consols 4% after Feb. ’57 
|War Loan 34% after 1952) 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 
Treas. 3° 7 after Apr. 1966) 
» ange 
Trea 24° 4 after Apr. ’75} 
Br. Electric 43% 1967- 69.| 
Br. Electric 3! A °1968- 73. 
\Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. 
Br. Electric 443, , 1974- 79. 
ir. Electric 34%, 1976- 79.) 
Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 
Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 . 
iBr. Gas 3% "1990-95 
Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
iBr. Transport 4%, 1972-77 
ir. Transport 3% aes 67 a, * 


yo eee Sam Set 
2 tm cea i 
“ie Bie. 
—_ 
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_ 
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Prices, 1956 | DOMINION, 
—| CORPORATION AND 
‘Hig th | Low | FOREIGN BONDS 


— 
mDS 
Os -¢ 
§ 





n 


_ 
wo? 
o 
~ 


14% iy aaeErs 34% 1965-69 

92} |Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80 ... 
70 (S. Rhodesia 23% 

80} IN. Zealand 4% 1976- 78 

99} 


44a O1biGeneral Electric eee 

6 b| =64 ajImp. Chemical..... {1 

1236 84a\Imp. Tobacco 
$2-90c\$3-75c\Int’l. Nickel 


. 24a\ 5 BIJ. Lucas Inds... , 
884 Agric. Mortgage 5° /o 1959-89 153a 635|Monsanto Chem.. .5, 


61 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 / 20 c  5 aR anks . a x earalaaad 5/- 
71 \ zerman 7%, 1924 (Br. Enfaced) ly cae /4} / 15 b 6 a@lA.E. 
1594 UJ apan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) ada /4} / 20 c; 20 c\Sears hide A 


44a, 12 bi Tate & Lyle ; 
| 4 64a 746|Tube Investments. . f 
| Last Two | / / | Sa 224b\Turner & Newall. 
— aT rege ‘ i i / / 930 6 a\Unilever Ltd 
Prices, 1956 | Dividends ORDINARY . OF , ‘ si +4ja\United Molasses . 
|_(a) (6) (©) STOCKS Mines, Etc. 
High ow | High | Low | / 20 a| 50 b\Anglo-American .10 1 
t2$a} +74b|\Cons. Tea & Lands {1 
% | BANKS & DISCOUNT ue"a 80 a\De R seers Def. Reg. 5 
2 a Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. £5 | a |Doornfontei ee 
5 a Bi rclays Bank eer 30 cl 10 a 'London Tin 
4 b Barclays D.C.O. .. .£1 
74d 
9 


Aaanngo»rs 


* 


OWOWONNEKAIIWOCODRDORrSFOS 


> ~ 
SOW! i 
= 


ee 





Ss 





AATNAIAAKDMAAPAWODAIAIAAAAAAHAW TOSS ror 








va 


oO PaUBONWW! 
ArAS ASSSW 


oor RMNOUWIOO 


mall aed 


3 11235) 25 a\Nchanga Cons. 
4b Chartered Bank ...{£1 30 a) 40 b\President Brand . 
Lloyds Bank 


25 a) 50 Jb Rho. Selection Tst. ; 
a Midland Bank £1 30 6b, 124a\United Sua Betong £1 
5 bNat. Discount ‘B’ ..£1 30 a) 40 6 Western Holdings 5/ 

6}a Union Discount....{1 

INSURANCE» St = 
434b 30 a Commercial Union 5/- Ne Ww York a Prices 

374b 124a Legal & General. E 
. 








— 
NWWRONmOWw™ 








— 
_ 


+474 +20 a Pearl 
38 ‘t117 hc +125 c Prude nti ul ‘A’ 





$ | } $ ; 
em. Pac. ....1 ¢ y Am. Viscose ..| < 347 jNat. Distill. . .| 
mv. ¥. Cent. ..0) Son b iCel. of Am.... 15? Sears Roebuck 
Pennsyl 21; 212 \Chrvsler | 4 * 691 iShell 


3 
6 b 0 
3 
2 ; 
6 tAmer. Tel. ... i L iGen. Elec.....| L | 59% Std. Oil of N. J.) 
6 
0 
0 


5b lal Britis is Cdlehenn. 
6}6 24a,Coats, J. 

6 b 4 aCourtaulds 

5 b 5 a Fine Spinners 


W« 
~“ 





~ 


= —— aoe TAAInorhoan™ 
— 
wWUCOM NWO 


44 Stand. Gas... 3 % (Gen. Motors. .| 43§ | 43} U.S. Steel . 
5 a 1236 Lancashire Cotton 41 ‘* 110 O IW. Union Tel.) | inter. Nickel .| § |109% jWesting house 
ja 10 6 Patons & Baldwins {1 ) 104 32. 6 71310 jAm. waited, 57 | 56z Inter. Paper. .|1063 -~ ucbwartie..:| 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. ft Assumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f{. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c¢) Year’s 
divid-nd. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 16%. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (i) On 174% tax free. (7) On 13%. (A) On 
20%. (I) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (mn) On 16%. (0) On 15%. (p) On 9%. 
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: The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
a e BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages ; Western Europe : 
a ] &, ] C & Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade Dec. 22nd 
Manpower Dec. 15th British Commonwealth This week 
External Trade Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ....... Prices and Money Supply Dec. 15th 


Industrial Profits .............+- United States Dec. 29th 
World Trade Oct. 














UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 





Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unt [| | ; | ws | 
1953 | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Aug. | Sept. 

| 











INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 


| 

| 
RIN i i, ok adnencuniiieinay 1948=100, 121 | 144-1451 
| 136-1374 


seasonally adjusted 
Mining and quarrying 109 | 
Building and contracting 111 
Gas, electricity and water 134 


Manutacturing, total 123 | 
2 », seasonally adjusted... 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
PM Lo chet erin Gino ens 138 
RUN UNG Gos os Soc aece bw awn 153 
Textiles and clothing 114 
Food, drink and tobacco 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (') () 
Pig-iron 
Steel, ingots and castings ......ssccscsecees 














Sulphuric acid 
Newsprint ” 
Electricity (*) h mn. kwh 


MANUFACTURING 

Textile production : 
Cotton yarn, single mn. Ib. 

Worsted yarn 

Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... 
a eS * staple fibre .... ss 
Cotton cloth, woven mn. yds. 
Wool fabrics, woven M mn.sq.yds 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ............s0% f 000s 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... 9 
Metal-working machine tools ............. I 000 tons 
Internal combustion no M 000 BHP 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : (') 
Pca Cie e okinawa oskbakwabeie’ 
By private builders 
By local housing authorities.............. 
IE coho emasd sees seh eesnsckouk piace 








” 


” 








WHOLESALE SALES (') 
Textile houses : Av. value 
Total home sales. 1950= 100 


»” 


RO a cick saletiani nce 


” 





RETAIL SALES (') Weekly 

All kinds of business : av. value 

DEEPENED 05405 os nba toesaaaisnninan ned 1950 = 100 
SRE DEINGENE POLANETS 6505's s.0:5:0:5.010. 010 2:0 0.010 , 

REWER ROIOUNS 5 5 oii since asececrenanawe 

Co-operative societies. ........ccccceccces 

General department stores ............... 


By kind of shop: 


Clothing and footwear. ..<.s.sscccssseces 
Household goods 


STOCKS 

Basic materials : 
Coal, distributed (*) 000 tons} 17,626 | 15,682 17,772 19,192 | 19,642 | 18,081 | 19,135 | 19,984 
Steel e 1,051 899 1,323 f | : 1,612 | ,562 ee 
Copper (*) ” 55-3 61-5 ° 93-7 ‘5 | 17-8 72-1 62-3 | 
Sulphur(*) ‘s 66:8 | 67-2 . 103-2 -6| 87-9] 104-9} 122-9 
Newsprint a 110-6 97:5 | . 101-7 105:9 | 107-5] 128-3| 128-9 

Textiles : Av. value 
Wholesale houses, total (") 1950= 100 89 95 110 98 97 125 122 109 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') .. e 102 107 120 125 | 131 125 | 134 139 


























(') Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. (*) 1954 figures onwards exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a weck. 


(*) Excluding government stocks. (5) Average for third quarter. (*) Average for fourth quarter. (’) Rayon and nylon production only. (8) Including 
filter cake from May, 1956 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ” 














Monthly averages or 
calendar months 

















ee 


June 
LOPE ne Tere 
eee 
September 




















Aust 


| Crude Petroleum 





Canada Pakistan 














Coal 
-)— | 
ralia | Canada India | S. Africa 
000 tons 
1,232 1,255 2,511 1,969 
1,647 952 3,074 2,404 
1,607 931 3,185 2,646 
1,773 889 3,314 2,910 
1,720 759 3,197 2,729 
700 3,165 2,807 
679 3,307 _ 3,216 
865 3,189 2,606 








Australia 





139 5:3 
1,062 21-4 
1,429 | 22-6 
1,591 22-8 
1,752 | 22-8 
1,887| ... 

ai’. a 








728 
1,206 


1,340 | 


1,545 
1,568 


1,655 | 


| Canada 


Electricity 





PDDHM BW 
omnwwo OD 
A PWwN@D ore 


India N Zeaiand S. Africa 
million beth 3 
381 | 204 | 772 
627 312 | 1,220 
707 | 336} 1,363 
826 | 331 | 1,533 
797 345 1,541 
798 396 | 1,591 
794 | 399 1,552 
P 372 1,499 


| 








PRIMARY PRODUCTION 











Monthly averages or 
calendar months 

















ee 


1956, July 
Vain. tesa PEE OOOO. 
September 
October 














Copper | 


| oN. 
Canada | Rhodesia | 








Rubber | Tin 
a hE SO re ORE pe 
Ceylon Malaya Malaya | Australia| Canada | 
| | | 
000 tons 
17-4 7:9 58-2 4-14 106 
31-5 7-8 48-7 5:93 185 
28-9 7°8 53-3 5-89 183 
32-8 10-5 54-7 5-27 230 
33-7 9-1 53-3 5-94 203 
24-0 7:6 52-0 6-61 216 
37-9 7-9 53-0 ‘ a 











Steel 


} 





India S. Africa 











238 
237 
337 


394 
404 
388 
366 








104 49 
140 117 
142 130 
146 ~ 136 
142 130 
ani 132 





Gold 

Australia| Canada |S. Africa 

| 

000 fine ounces 

73°8 294 | 965-4 
93-2 364 | 1,102-3 
87-4 379 1,213-7 
94-5 352 | 1,369-7 
‘es 353 | 1,386-4 
353 | 1,350-1 
|} 1,327-9 
| 1,345-9 















EXTERNAL TRADE “° 













Monthly averages or 
calendar months 




















ee ee) 








1956, June 

ca I bik ce oe wa marciuiees 
re 
September 
October 



















































Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa ® 
eee Seen ncsespemcaenpaede a — ee a ) 
Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports } Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. {A mn. $C 4 mn, rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA ais 
28-2 33°8 220 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 85-9 136°1 29-5 11-4 
56-6 67-9 341 329 547 495 20°48 20°33 96-0 99-0 36°6 27-6 
70-1 63-4 393 363 567 503 23°93 21-55 90°5 125-4 40-2 30-7 
63-4 73-1 491 429 643 465 23-1 21-9 124-4 140-7 42-8 32°4 
57-3 64:2 483 430 594 421 eee 22°3 111-2 91-6 ans wae 
78-8 58-5 474 427 666 499 24-2 134°6 114-2 
53:6 60-9 441 409 768 497 ees eee we 
ses eee 546 457 ase “ 





















EXCHANGE RESERVES 





AND PRICES “ 


_— 










Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 


Australia’; Canada 


New 





Australia| C 


anada 





|} N 








1956, July 

» August 
September 
October 








” 









a 


ee 





1,265 
1,133 
835 











| . 

India* | 7 .aland | S. Africa 

End of period: mn. US dollars : 
1,011 | 3,355") 237 652 56 
1.955 |} 1,782 239 416 101 
1910} 1,791 179 368 104 

1,904} 1,632 257 304 

1,394 | 1/573 258 314 

1917 | 1/539 242 324 

1926 |... 224 334 

1,946 351 














Cost of Living 


. ew aleie . ic: S. 
India Zealand Pakistan | S. Africa Rhodesia 
1953 = 100 . 
| | =i ad 
mo! i] 3 ml OB 
95 | 105 98 | 102 | 100 
100 | 98 108 | 106 
102 113 99 107 | 105 
pe ar 107 105 
| ek a | 106 
i 











exports are fob. 






hold 






foreivn investments. 






igs of commercial banks. 


(*) Including semi-processed gold. 
transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 


(*) April, 1948—March, 1949. 


_(') Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per cent of total generation. 
trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. 


(?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. 
Imports are cif except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob; 
Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 
12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include 
Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. 
Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. 
(*) Including some long-term securities. 


(*) General 


(5) Including 


(7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was 






EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 16 days ended December 3lst, 1956, there 


Was an 


** above-line 


” 


deficit (after 


allowing 


for 


Sinking Funds) of £107,270,000 compared with a 
deficit of £48,087,000 in the previous week and a 
deficit of £50,201,000 in the corresponding period 


of last year. 


Net expenditure “ below-line ” was 


£42,264,000, bringing the total deficit to £927,470,000 
(£809,435,000 in 1955-56). 





Esti- 
mate, 


1956-57 


April 1, 
1956 
to to 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1955 1956 


April 1, 
1955 





144 | 16 
Days Days 
ended | ended 


Dec Dec. 
31, 31, 
1955 | 1956 





Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 


Death Duties ..... 
Stamps 

Profits Tax, EPT.. 
Excess Profits Levy 
Special Contribu- 





2085,500 


720,148 | 801,002 

48,200| 53,300 

132,100} 120,700 

53,800| 45,900 

151,300} 149,150 

16,000} 3,850 
| 


210 


51,506) 
5,300 
5,200 
2,100 
5,000 

500) 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


THe discount market made a further 
increase in its bid at the Treasury bill 
tender before the year-end, by 3d. to 
£98 15s. 9d. per cent. This marked a 
discount rate of just over 433 per cent and 
brought the fall in the rate over the pre- 
vious three weeks to over **% per cent. The 
allotment was down by £10 million, to 
£270 million, and total applications fell by 
slightly less; the proportion of the 
market’s application to be allotted 
remained at 68 per cent. 

The market anticipated that the cus- 
tomary year-end squeeze would this year 
be obviated by the first maturities of 
63-day bills. In the event, while credit 
was in acute demand on Thursday and 
Friday before the weekend, necessitating 
fairly large borrowings from the Bank by 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





ia Jan. 4, 
(¢ million) 1956 


Dec. 26, 
1956 





Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department: 
Deposits : 
Public accounts........ 


Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances .. 


POCHH SAME 


Banking department reserve. 





“* Proportion ” -4 





HK GALPOO KHORDH 





19-0 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to ‘£2,025 million from £1,975 million 


tion and _ other 


350 | 
Inland Revenue. .| | 


five or six houses on each day, on Monday 
itself the very large turnover resulted in 
a large surplus of funds, taken up by fairly 
large special sales by the Bank. There 
was a further surplus on Tuesday, but the 
Bank did not then intervene. There was 
a large turnover of maturities, March dates 
being dealt in at 43 per cent and February 
maturities at 4!é per cent. Conditions 
became tight again on Wednesday, partly 
as a result of subscriptions to the ICI 
issue ; the Bank made small special pur- 
chases. 

The Bank return shows a rise in dis- 
counts and advances by £34.3 million to 
£45.3 million, reflecting last week’s 
borrowing by the market. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


on December 12, 1956. 
TREASURY BILLS 





Total Inland Rev. - |2680,150 1121,898,1174,112] 69,606 70,196 








Customs.....+++-- |1204,000 


878,133 | 909,256 
Exchee ...0scces0e | 953,350 


629,200 675,335 


37,085 42,768 


22,500 28,225 Amount (£ million) 


Three Months’ Bills 





Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate® 


Date ot | 
Tender 


Total Customs and| 


|2157,350 


Motor Duties...... 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


1507,333 |1584,591] 59,585, 70,993 — 


or 


Offered 





92,000] 24,178| 26,417 664, 1,075 
Dr. Dr. 

9,250 11,200 
3,000; 3,200 
1,040) 1,784 


30,253, 2,215 
154898 138263 





1955 
Dec. 30 


1956 
Sept. 28 


5 
12 
19 


91 Day 
PO (Net Receipts). ae 260-0 
Broadcast Licences; 28,000 

Sundry Loans..... | 30,000 
Miscellaneous ..... | 200,000 


= 3,250 
17,800: 19,600 
27,442; 30,315 
143,413 | 130,439 


842,064 2968,724 


385-6 


280-0 
280-0 
280-0 
280-0t 


91 Day 63 Day 
200-0 60-0" 


200-0 


406- 





\5187,500 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N 

land Exchequer..| 61,000 
Other Cons. Fund. | 10,000 
Supply Services ...|3941,918 


4682,918 





403- 


| | 
670,000] 505,517| 570,197] 48,142) 52,828 


39,477} 44,802 


6,569} 5,502 
2636, 863 |2907,601 
3188,426 |3528,103 }204839|244243 


24,990] 25,276] 2601 1,290] Bank rate (from 
yl 43%, 16/2/56) 


= ats _ Deposit rates (max.) 
584,655 | 50,201 107270 

| 
342,815] 16,349) 42,264 


2,329) 2,811 


70-0 
80-0 
90-0 
80-0 
70-0t 


60-0 
60-0 


80) 49 
154288|188554 
| 








Sinking Funds ... | 37,000 


% Discount rates % 
54 Bank bills : 60 days. 443-5 
3months 44-5 
4months 44-5 
6months 5-54 





‘* Above-line” 
Deficit 
* Below-line ’ 


Surplus 


CO ADEHO F 


371,352 
438,083 


3 
Net Expendi-+ Discount houses.. 3$* 
3i-44 

44 
4H 
48 


809,435 927,470 


21 “8 

28 372°5 97 1-81 

* On December 28th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 15s. %. 

secured 68 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 

The offering yesterday was for £270 million at 91 day bills 

t Allotment cut to £260-0 million.  { Allotment cut to £60-0 
million. § Allotment cut to £220-0 million. 

















Money Day-to-day.. 

Short periods 
Treas. bills 2 months. 
3 months 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


6-6} 
6-6} 
6-7 





Total Surplus or Deficit 


Bet Recerpts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds ........... 
Premium Savings Bonds... . 


66,550 149534 











21,128 20,754 
800| — 200 
7,064) — 2524 
1,400 


166,118 | 194,521 
12,300} 48,000 
— 12,473 | — 33,393 
51,500 





* Call money. 














LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Market Rates: Spot 


December 27 December 28 | December 29 


December 31 | January 1 


January 2 


| January 2 








Ways and Medfis | 


i 
a 9 > i S 
Treasury Bills Advances | | 





United States $... 
Canadian $ 

Preach Fr....eses 
Swies OF, ...c.cceeee 
Belgian Fr. ....--. 


2-78-2- 82 


972-65-987-35 
12-15 4-12-33 % 
138-95- 


141-05 
10- 56-10-72 
11-67 &-11-84# 
79-90-81: 10 
1736§-1762% 
14: 37§-14- 593 
19-194-19- 484 
19- 85-20-15 


2-784-2-788 | 2-788-2-783 | 2.784-2-78§ | 2- 
2-674-2-67% | 2-67%-2-67% | ort 2-614 2:6 
9834-9833 | 9832-983 | 983-983} | 982;- 
12-244-12- 243 12-244-12-244/12-237-12-24h) 12-24- 
140-35- \140-40- 140: 37}- \140-45- 0-424 j 
140-40 __ 140-45) 140-424 140-50 140-475 140-52} 
10-66}-10-66% 10-65}-10-66 |10-65}—10-65} 10-649-10-65 10-648-10-64% 10-643--10-654 
11 - 71-11-7139 11-714—11-71g 11-70$-11-71 |11-714-11-714 11-714-11-71} 11-71}-11-72 
80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 80-00 80-10 
17544-1755$ | 1755-1756 | 1755-1756 | 1755-1756 | 1755-1756 1755}. 1756 
14-458-14-458 14-447-14-458/14-447-14-458 14-458-14-452 14-458-14-457 14-462 14-4 
19-37$-19- 37}/19-374-19-38 |19-37}-19-38} 19-37}-19-38} 19-373-19-38} 19-38 -19°3 
19-923-19-93},19-92}-19-93} 19-92}-19-93} 19-92}-19-93} 19-92}-19-93} 19-92]-19-9 


One Month Forward Rates 


1-}#ic. pm 1-}#ic. pm #-3c. pin #-jc. pm | 
jc. jc. pm-—par | jc. pm-—par jc. pm-—par 
1 1-2 dis 1-3 dis 1-3 dis 
44-4c. pm | 4}-4c. pm 
i-% pm | ¢% pm 
3-2$c. pm 3-2}c. pm 
3-2spf. pm | 3-24pf. pin | , 
3 pm-par 3 pm-par pun- par 
24-46 pm 23-46 pm } jo pm 
5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5 20 pm 
26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 20 pm-pat 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/7 | dan | 250/84 
| | 


Total 
| Floating 
Debt 


T 

§ | 2-78§-2-78} | 2-783-2-785 
ty 2°67 f-2-67 yy 2°67 & 2-674 
983-983} 983% 9834 


834 
Bank of 2-24} 12-24-12-24} 12-243 12-24 
140- 140-47} - 


Public 
Tap England 


Tender Depts 





Dutch Gid 

W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
Portuguese Esc. .. 
Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr. ... 





United States $ 

Canadian $ 

PUNO WE: dcaewseeeddecncsudax an 
Swiss Fr 


#-tic. pm | 
Ac. pm-{c. dis 
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44—4c. pm 

3-4 pm | 
3}-3ic. pm | | 
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| 
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4-jc. pm 
c. pm pat 
1-3 dis 





44-4c. pm 
#-% pm 
34-2fc. pm 
34-3pf. pm 
3 pm-par 
23-36 pm 
5-26 pm 
26 pm-—par 


44-4c. pm 
7-2 pm 
pm 


( : f. pm 
| Italian Lire 


| Swedish Kr. 
| Danish Kr 
| Norwegian Kr. 


3 pm-par 3 pm-par 
3-16 pm 3-16 pm 
5-206 pm 5-26 pm 
20 pm-—par 20 pm-par 
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11-72 
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Banking Services in 


New Zealand 


BANKERS and their customers who require a com- 
prehensive banking service covering financial, trade or 
travel requirements are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the facilities provided at over three hundred 
and seventy Branches and Agencies and a special Trade 
Enquiries Department at Wellington of the 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


The Bank that conducts the largest 
banking business in the Dominion 


HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
R. D. MOORE, General Manager 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
A. R. FRETHEY, Manager A. E. ABEL, Assistant Manager 


Branches also in MELBOURNE and SYDNEY (Australia); APIA 
(Samoa); SUVA, LAUTOKA, BA and NADI (Fiji) with agencies at 
Marks Street, Suva, and Nausori 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand in 1861 




















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 






























































was, in A.D. 219, a Roman Mail Relay Station 
in the charge of OPILIUS Restio, a corporal 
of the XXII Mainz Legion. 


that since then, Solothurn has developed into 
a highly important centre of industry, famed 


for its paper mills, watches, machines, 
electrical appliances, and other products. 


The Solothurn Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland is entirely at your disposal for 
all matters concerning finance, exports or 
imports. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 

SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 

OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

Capital, fully paid 90,000,000 
80,000,000 
' sostnemenene SWISS Franes 2,450,682,410 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: 
BANKUNION 


Tire ... 9wiss Franes 
Reserves ..Swiss Franes 
Pe a 
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THIS JUST WENT 
COMPLETELY OFF THE RAILS 


This five-ton steam travelling crane is not 
the crane it used to be! It raised three 
tons of stone at a radius slightly less than 
the correct maximum. A few feet from 
the ground the load dropped, the crane 
rocked, and down came the jib, 
superstructure and all. 
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What Vulcan say about it... 


There’s something deceptively solid-looking 

about a steam travelling crane chugging 

along its rails. But steam cranes are 

as vulnerable to overturn and accident as any Everything, from a boiler to a vacuum 

other type. vessel, comes under their expert eyes FREE 
Engineer-surveyors from VulcanInsurance and receives that specialist scrutiny for ie es ae einen 

spot danger before disaster, and industrial which Vulcan is renowned. That’s why accidents and ways to 


machinery is their happy hunting ground. _ safety first is Vulcan first. Panag on ae 
, terly journal 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS for Power 


users. Please 


“Vulcan = 
BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD = 


67 King Street * Manchester 2 
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|| CREDIT 
nse nen Ceteade|| LYONNAIS 


HER PEOPLE......INDUSTRIES AND Z, Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 
LONDON 


NATURAL RESOURCEG...... : re 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


are contained in an _ illustrated 





eee We: “eee Smee TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 


“Canada Today”, issued by the @ FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF .THE 
Bank of Montreal A copy will be BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


sent free on request. 





ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


BANK OF MONTRE AL : BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 


AFRICA, FRENCH WEST AFRICA, AND IN SYRIA 





Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 
Main London Office : 47 Threadneedle Street London, E.C.2 
Head Office : Montreal 4 
OVER 685 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA Z AFFILIATIONS IN 


Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 J BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION 
ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Central Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 














DOWSON & DOBSON LIMITED 







(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Dowson & Dobson Limited was held on 
December 20th in Johannesburg. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr S. T. Firman, on the year 
ended June 30, 1956: The year which ended 
on June 30, 1956, has been one of great 
interest and intense effort in the face of grow- 
ing difficulties. It is therefore pleasing to 
refer to your Directors’ Report of Novem- 
ber 20, 1956, and to the accompanying 
Accounts, both of which have been in your 


hands for some time, which show a Consoli-- 


dated Net Profit rather higher than in each 
of the previous three years. The Dividend 
declarations have been maintained at 17} per 
cent on the Ordinary Shares and 5} per cent 
on the Preference Shares. 


ACCOUNTS 


During the year there has been no change 
in the Nominal Capital of your Company. 
The issued Ordinary Share Capital was 
rounded off to £300,000 from £292,000, as 
intimated in my Statement of December 14, 
1955, by the issue of 32,000 Ordinary 5s. 
shares at 10s. each. The total Issued Capital 
is now £500,000, being £300,000 in 5s. ordi- 
nary Shares and £200,000 in £1 Preference 
Shares. 





(Engineers, Merchants and Contractors) 


IMPROVED RESULTS DESPITE GROWING DIFFICULTIES 
INADEQUATE TAX ALLOWANCE TO COMBAT INFLATION 
MR S. T. FIRMAN ON ABSORBING RISING COSTS 


thought to, and have closely examined the 
possibility of, increasing the dividend rate on 
the Ordinary Shares. This has not been 
possible in the current year due to the 
increased amount of cash required to finance 
the contracts which the company has been 
able to secure and which have yet to be 
carried out, and to finance the other require- 
ments of an expanding business. It will be 
noticed from the Balance Sheet that Loans 
at Call plus the Unsecured Loan amounted 
to £65,000 at June 30, 1956. Loans on the 
security of the Company’s properties have 
been increased by £19,000 since June 30, 
1955, and stand at £75,000 at June 30, 1956. 

The maintenance of Dividends at the 
previous levels has been achieved despite the 
continuing inflation which has been notice- 
able, especially on goods imported from 
various parts of the world. At the same 
time and owing to the relaxation of Import 
Control, competition has again become inter- 
national in character and the costs of selling 
and administration have steadily risen. These 
difficulties have been met by strenuous selling 
efforts resulting in considerably increased 
turnover and by selecting those activities 
carrying better profit margins. The technical 
staff has been increased in number and in 
range of technical abilities and the area of 
activity is being slowly widened to cover 


The Consolidated Net Profit for the year, prior to taxation, is £224,713 which 


is {17,893 more than in the previous year. 
of £7,260 on the sale of certain Fixed Assets. 


This, however, includes a profit 
The amount carried forward 


from the previous year was £694,464, so that the total amount to be dealt 


CW CU ook bho rien éwdieeweetieucwnges 


From this amount was deducted :— 


Prowissom@ Sor teeeGiil . <4. ccc ccc ccccceeus 
Dividends Nos. 15 and 16 on Preference shares........ 
Dividends Nos. 39 and 40 on Ordinary shares......... 


Balance carried forward 


This balance of £792,306 is £97,842 
greater than the comparable amount brought 
in at the beginning of the year and is retained 
and invested in your business, as is the Share 
Premium of £8,000 already referred to. 


From this balance of £792,306 may now 
be deducted £30,000, being the 10 per cent 
Final Ordinary Dividend No. 41 declared on 
December 10, 1956, in respect of the year 
ended June 30, 1956. 


Interim Ordinary Dividend No. 40 of 74 
per cent plus Final Ordinary Dividend No. 
41 of 10 per cent total to 174 per cent already 
Mentioned in respect of the year ended 
June 30, 1956; and Preference Dividends 
Nos. 15 and 16 total to 53} per cent for 
that year. 


Preference Dividend No. 17, absorbing 
£5,500, was declared on December 10, 1956, 
in respect of the six months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 


Your Directors have given very serious 





inhintkakspenseweiicadiasanse £919,177 
ae ie £64,171 
£11,000 
£51,700 
£62,700 
—— £126,871 
csieienint nadie amanda taalia £792,306 





portions of Africa not hitherto served. 


I am pleased to report that the order book 
as at June 30th last is greater than in the 
previous year. 


TAXATION AND INFLATION 


I trust I may be forgiven for referring to 
the high taxation rates applicable to Public 
Companies. Adequate allowance is not pro- 
vided in the Income Tax Act to cover infla- 
tionary factors, with the result that the 
“effective” tax rate is far higher than the 
Statutory rate. 


I think it cannot be denied that Net Trad- 
ing Profits should be applied to cover four 
general classes of appropriation—namely, 
inflationary factors, taxation, dividends, and 
that essential “ plough back ” without which 
development and progress is barely possible. 
I think you will agree with the view that the 
current tax rate is too high for a young 
developing country, and this position is 












accentuated by the o 
buted Profits Tax. 
difficult under! conditions of international 
competition to cover the three other require- 
ments and they tend to encourage the pay- 
ment of Dividends which are legally out of 
Profits but are ¢ssentially out of Capital, with 
consequent dueas to Compahy resources 
and eventual réduction in the amount of tax 
accruing to the State. 


7 


ration of an Undistri- 
uch taxes make it very 


PREMISES 


The Directors’ Report sets out the pro- 
perties owned by your Company and it will 
be observed that Removable Workshops and 
Store Buildings are being erected on the 
leased property at Salisbury for the Earth- 
moving Division of your Company. 

Final decision has not yet been taken 
regarding premises at Durban. 


In continuance of your Company’s policy 
of thorough service to its Customers and 
proper coverage for its Principals, a small 
branch is now being established at Nelspruit 
in rented premises. 


Arrangements have recently been made for 
a representative from the Company to reside 
in Nairobi to ensure that certain important 
products of your Company will be available 
to users in East Africa. 


THE FUTURE 


! Conditions in the Central African Federa- 
tion remain satisfactory. 


The Krugersdorp Works continue to be 
fully occupied with the production of goods 
for Mines and Railways and for the Building 
and Heavy Industries. Owing to its versa- 
tility it is proving invaluable in the execution 
of the varied and increasing number of 
engineering contracts entrusted to the Com- 
pany. 

The Water Treatment Division has enjoyed 
a successful year and has secured a number 
of large contracts for completion during the 
next two to three years in various parts of 
Central and South Africa. 


The range of Industrial Furnaces con- 
structed by the Company was extended dur- 
ing the year by the completion of Licensing 
Agreements with well-known overseas firms. 
Encouraging results are already evident. 


The franchise for the supply of Wheel and 
Crawler Tractors, Bulldozers and_ allied 
equipment has been extended to gover the 
Cape Province, where the Company’s officers 
are in close touch with the farming com- 
munity. 


Your Company is fortunate in having 
accumulated many years of specialised tech- 
nical knowledge and with the assistance of 
its overseas Principals, Licensors, and Advi- 
sory Engineers, can expect to continue par- 
ticipating in the business offering in South, 
Central and East Africa. 





74 
GENERAL 


The prosperity of the Company continues 
to depend in large measure on the trust 
placed by its Customers and its Principals in 
the technical and administrative ability and 
integrity of your senior Executives, whose 
sustained efforts are enthusiastically given in 
your interests. I wish to express the thanks 
of the Board to the Executive Staff, Branch 
Managers and all personnel for their loyal 
and able services rendered during the year. 


DIVISIONS 


BASE MINERALS DIVISION. 

BUILDING MATERIALS DIVISION. 

CERAMIC SERVICE AND INDUSTRIAL FURNACE 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION. 

COMPRESSED AIR DIVISION. 

EARTH-MOVING EQUIPMENT DIVISION. 

ELECTRICITY GENERATING DIVISION. 

HeEAvy DuTy VEHICLES DIVISION. 

LATEX AND P.V.A. EMULSIONS DIVISION. 

MANUFACTURING & ERECTION DIVISION. 

MEASUREMENT & AUTOMATIC CONTROL DIVvI- 
SION. 

MINING & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION. 

PIPES AND FITTINGS DIVISION. 

RAILWAY EQUIPMENT DIVISION. 

REFRIGERATION (INDUSTRIAL) DIVISION. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS DIVI- 
SION. 

VENTILATION, INDUSTRIAL CLEANING & 
MINERAL DRESSING DIVISION. 

WATER TREATMENT DIVISION. 


BRANCHES 


JOHANNESBURG (Head Office), 
CAPETOWN, PorT ELIZABETH, EAST LON- 
DON, QUEENSTOWN, Deg AAR, DURBAN, 
WELKOM, KRUGERSDORP (Works), PIETERS- 
BURG, NELSPRUIT, BULAWAYO, SALISBURY 
and KITWE. 


MERCANTILE CREDIT 





COMPANY 


YEAR OF CHANGE 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the Mercantile Credit Company Limited 
was held on January 2nd in London. In 
the absence of the chairman, Sir Mark 
Turner presided. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated speech of the chairman, Sir 
Edward de Stein, for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1956: 


The financial year now under review has 
been notable for the changing circum- 
stances with which we have had to cope, for 
all that we do both at home and overseas has 
now to be performed within new limits pre- 
scribed by law. At the beginning of the 
financial year these were much less onerous 
than they are today. 


Although the operating profit for the year 
is little different from that of 1955, the 
parent company’s balance sheet shows some 
reduction in outstandings, and shareholders 
should realise that the operations of previous 
years are partly responsible for our relatively 
good results. 


Ever since the end of the war we have 
closely watched the Canadian and American 
scene in instalment financing, and in so 
doing have learned a great deal. In reverse, 
we have always welcomed finance company 
executives from those countries and believe 
that they have learned from us. It is not 
surprising therefore that grounds for co- 
operation should have been found with one 
such company, Interprovincial Building 
Credits, Limited, of Toronto. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE PLESSEY COMPANY 


(Manufacturers of Components for the Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering Trades) 


GREATER VOLUME OF BUSINESS EXECUTED 


CURBING INFLATION MOST PRESSING PROBLEM 
OF OUR TIME 


MR A. G. CLARK ON FURTHER BROADENING 
OF ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The Plessey Company Limited was held 
on December 28th in London, Mr A. G. 
Clark (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr W. F. Cross, BA) read 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts: We now submit 
accounts for the year to June 30, 1956. They 
result in a total profit before taxation of 
£1,544,712, which is some £10,000 below the 
profit for the preceding year. The reduction 
in profit is not, in itself, of great consequence, 
but it is of importance as indicating that 
profit margins are tightening. The volume 
of business done in 1955-56 was greater than 
the volume done in 1954-55, and we should 
have been in a position today to report an 
increased profit had it not been for the 
disturbance of business resulting from the 
credit squeeze, and had it not been 
for the increase in operating costs result- 
ing from the inflationary drift which con- 
tinued throughout the twelve months under 
review. 


So far as concerns the disturbance of busi- 
ness resulting from the credit squeeze we 
do not complain: Whatever the complica- 
tions and difficulties which have been caused 
by the credit squeeze, the purpose of that 
squeeze is to curb inflation. To prevent any 
further surge of inflation is, above all other 
things, the most pressing of the problems 
of our time, and if-only this problem can be 
solved the hurts we suffer in the task of 
solving it are of little importance, and must 
be borne cheerfully and willingly. 


PRIOR IMPORTANCE OF OVERALL 
STABILITY 


Since the squeeze became tighter in the 
spring of 1956 there have been altogether 
too many complaints that some one or 
another trading interest was being badly hit. 
With these complaints I must admit to 
having little sympathy. The overall financial 
stability of the country must take priority 
over all sectional interests. For without 
overall stability, we are all heading for 
trouble. Granted that stability can be 
obtained, then I am quite confident that this 
country can maintain its place in the world 
as a manufacturing power. In this cause no 
sacrifice is too great. 


So far as concerns the increase in oper- 
ating costs, the increase is the inevitable 
consequence of the inflationary tendency of 
recent years, and the risk that we shall price 
ourselves out of world markets, if that 
tendency continues, is a real one. 
continually engaged in efforts to improve 
your Company’s manufacturing efficiency, so 
as to lessen the effect of rising costs. There 
is a limit, however, to what can be done in 
this direction, and despite all our efforts the 


We are . 


plain fact is that on balance the average 
product costs us more to produce today than 
it did two or three years ago. 


In February last we made the “ rights ” 
issue of 800,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each, 
which were offered to Shareholders at 50s. 
each. This issue brought in £2 million of 
additional capital, and the effect on our 
liquid position is reflected in our Balance 
Sheet. In addition to Stocks and Debtors 
totalling approximately £6.5 million, we 
have over £1.5 million in Treasury Bills and 
Cash. Accordingly we are well placed to 
finance the further broadening of the base 
on which the Company operates. 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Our work in regard to Research and 
Development continues to widen this base 
and to lead to production work of increasing 
importance. The problems of design and of 
materials which arise today in such fields as 
Electronics and Aircraft Engineering are 
such that, even although all avoidable delay 
is eliminated, many years may be required 
to progress from initial conception to ulti- 
mate production. 


We are only today beginning to profit from 
research initiated several years ago, and are 
already at work upon the design of projects 
which will not go into production until the 
sixties. But, as the dreams of yesterday 
become the realities of today, horizons widen 
and a picture takes shape of the direction in 
which your Company should travel if it is to 
take full advantage of the technological pro- 
gress of our age. 


Feeling, as I do, that our future plans are 
founded upon a careful and accurate appre- 
ciation of the technical development that 
will take place over the ten or fifteen years 
ahead of us, and knowing, as I do, the 
resources and the effort that we are able to 
bring to bear to secure the accomplishment 
of those plans, I look to the future with 
confidence, for I believe that only inter- 
national political or financial factors outside 
our own control can frustrate us. 


We now recommend to you the payment 
of a final dividend of 15 per cent, which will 
make a total for the year of 30 per cent. 


May I say how grateful I am for the good 
work which has been done during the year 
by our managers, staff and workpeople ? It 
has represented a very material contribution 
to the results achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr E. J. Earnshaw, 
MA, MIEE, FRAeS, and Mr J. A. Clark, 
were re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Company, having been fixed, the 
proceedings terminated. 
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The Sixty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Dorman Long and Company Limited 
will be held in London on Wednesday, 
January 23, 1957. The following are extracts 
from the statement by the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Sir Ellis Hunter, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts. 


After transferring £1,250,000 to the Fixed 
Assets Replacement Reserve of Dorman Long 
(Steel) Limited (last year £1 million), and 
after charging depreciation based on historical 
cost and excluding items extraneous to the 
year, the group profits before taxation 
amounted to £7,487,293. From this there 
falls to be deducted the profits of subsidiary 
companies attributable to outside  share- 
holders which, also before taxation, amounted 
to approximately £216,000, leaving approxi- 
mately £7,271,000, which arose broadly as 
follows: 


Bridge building, engineering and chemicals . 


lron and steel 


ee a | 


The Bridge Building and Engineering re- 
sults depend on contracts completed during 
each year, and for this reason may 
expected to fluctuate from year to year. The 
substantial fall in 1956 is, however, almost 
entirely due to circumstances affecting our 
subsidiaries operating in Africa and the 
Argentine. The profits of our South African 
subsidiary, Dorman Long (Africa) Limited, 
showed a substantial reduction owing to the 
falling off in major capital works in that 
country, which resulted in keener competi- 
tion. In conjunction with Dorman Long 
(Africa) Limited, we formed a new subsidiary 
in Rhodesia, the operations of which had not, 
at the end of its first year’s trading, reached 
a profit-earning stage. Following the change 
in the Argentine Government in September, 
1955, Argentine. currency was heavily de- 
valued. As a result, although our subsidiary 
operating in the Argentine earned a satis- 
factory profit in pesos, its accounts when con- 
verted to sterling showed a substantial loss 
arising from the necessary revaluation of the 
net current assets. 


DORMAN LONG (STEEL) LIMITED 


For the first time our production of ingots 
has exceeded 2 million tons and at 2,056,000 
tons was 106,000 tons higher than in the 
previous twelve months. Unfortunately, out- 
put of rolled steel was down by 39,000 tons 
at 1,500,200 tons. This fall in production of 
finished steel arises from the craft unions’ 
embargo on overtime which lasted three 
months and affected maintenance work. It 
would have been heavier but for the skill 
and adaptability of the staff who showed 
great devotion to duty. 


Demand for heavy steel has not only been 
Maintained but intensified. Much more 
heavy steel could be exported at substantial 
Premiums but for the need to ensure reason- 
able tonnages to home consumers. The 
industry has voluntarily limited its exports 
to the 1954 levels, which were lower than 





DORMAN LONG AND COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR ELLIS HUNTER’S REVIEW 


HIGH DEMAND : SEVERE LABOUR SHORTAGE: 
FACTORS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY’S DEVELOPMENT 


in 1955, and the export of plates lis 
subject to licence in the interests of UK 
shipbuilding. | 


In the closing weeks of 1956 half of the 
new South Bank coke ovens came into pro- 
duction and also one of the two new blast- 
furnaces at Clay Lane. Both plants are 
situated at our Cleveland Works. In these 
new units we have first-class plant, compar- 
able with any in the country, and they will 
make a valuable contribution to the ane tied 
of the undertaking. 


Work on the combined Universal eam 
and Heavy Section Mill at Lackenby has been 
as rapid as possible under the circumstgnces 
but has been further hampered by deldy in 
the delivery of heavy iron and steel works 













plant. American deliveries have been affected 
1956 1955 
Amount % Amount ss. 
£ £ 
2,734,000 38 3,612,000 43 
4,537,000 62 4,850,000 57 
7,271,000 100 8,462, 100 
by strikes in the USA and | British 1 anufac- 
turers have also failed to live up to th¢ target 


dates set them. 


If production from the existing olf. mts had 
not been so well maintained the j adverse 
effects of these delays would have b en even 
more pronounced. 


SEVERE SHORTAGE OF 
LABOUR 


Our present rate of finished sted! produc- 
tion is approximately 7 per cent lpwer than 
a year ago. There are two main reasons for 
this. One to which I have already referred, 
is the backlog of maintenance resylting from 
the three months’ restriction of wark by craft 
labour. The other is the shortage of craft 
labour, which is becoming 2 most serious 
matter and is largely outside our control as 
it is almost entirely due to housing shortage 
in the area. 


Our own capital expenditure is directed 
towards increasing outputs by higher pro- 
ductivity with little increase in the labour 
force employed, and this by itself would 
create no housing problem. There is, how- 
ever, a big expansion in chemical and other 
industries in this district and our difficulties 
arise from these other developments which 
are absorbing a large amount of local labour, 
particularly craftsmen, at an extremely rapid 
rate, 


FACTORS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY’S 
DEVELOPMENT 


The labour shortage to which I have just 
referred is not likely to be the only limiting 
factor. There is also the possibility of a 
shortage of raw materials and of transport. 
The United Kingdom is not the only country 
importing iron ores ; there are other indus- 
trial nations which have large and growing 
needs. Although steps are being taken to 
develop new sources of supply the ore will 
have to be transported to the United King- 















dom by sea. Here again future shipping 
needs have been anticipated to some extent, 
but there is no certainty that cargo carrying 
capacity will be readily available for any rapid 
increase in imports. 

Any increase in production of home ores 
will involve mining, and the National Coal 
Board’s experience in attracting labour to the 
coal mines suggests that the manning of iron 
Ore mines will also be difficult. 

The steel industry uses water in very large 
quantities, and without adequate supplies 
projects for further expansion of steel making 
will be checked in any areas affected in this 
way. 

Any further big advance in steel production 
will involve a corresponding increase in in- 
land transport facilities. It is obvious that 
the railways will need to take this fully into 


account in the large capital programme they 
now envisage. 


For supplies from overseas, including iron 
ores and scrap, we are in competition with 
steel industries in other countries but in man- 
power, inland transport facilities and water 
supplies steel is in competition with other 
developing industries at home. 


A realistic assessment of these factors is 
essential when considering long term pros- 
pects for expanding steel production. The 
difficulties are probably not insuperable but 
they are very real and should check facile 
expectations of large steel output increases 
year by year comparable with those achieved 
over the past decade. 


DORMAN LONG (BRIDGE AND 
ENGINEERING) LIMITED 


The Middlesbrough and London construc- 
tional shops have been working at a high level 
throughout the year and have order books 
representing from one to two years’ work, 
Although output of fabricated steelwork was 
higher in the twelve months under review 
costs tended to rise and offset some of the 
advantage which would otherwise have 
resulted from higher productivity. 


The Bridge Department has been well 
occupied during the year, completing this 
month (December) the construction of the 
Volta River Bridge on the Gold Coast. New 
Overseas contracts taken and started include 
two in Iraq for bridges over the Euphrates 
—the Qurnah and Nasiriyah Highway 
Bridges—together representing work valued 
at £1,059,000, and further bridge orders for 
Iceland. These orders were secured against 
keen foreign competition which shows no 
indication of diminishing. 


DORMAN LONG (CHEMICALS) LIMITED 


Sections of the new tar distillation and 
benzole refining plant at Clarence chemical 
works are now in operation. The plants will 
soon be dealing with the augmented through- 
put of tar and crude benzole arising from the 
new coke ovens at South Bank, and we expect 
to secure economies in operation and in- 
creased efficiency. 


In our case there is an additional advan- 
tage. As large producers of tar fuel pro- 
ducts we can use them for steel melting. 
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RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


MR GEORGE WILSON’S 
STATEMENT 


In his statement to the shareholders, 
reporting the Company’s record production 
and sales, the Chairman, Mr George Wilson, 
says: 

It is agreeable for me to be able to tell 
you that our Accounts for the year show 
a record profit of £2,367,374. After 
providing for taxation and after deducting the 
interest of the minority shareholders, 
there remains £1,175,033 available for 
appropriation. 

On these results we feel justified in raising 
the amount of our distribution to the 
Ordinary Shareholders and we have recom- 
mended that the dividend for the year be 
increased to 134 per cent as compared with 
12$ per cent in the previous year. As a 
matter of interest this represents almost 
exactly the same sum as the increased dis- 
tribution which we are making to our 
workpeople under our new Profit Sharing 
Scheme. 


TRADING REVIEW 


In spite of the fact that the past year has 
brought its problems of rising costs and 
adverse trading conditions I am happy to tell 
you that our business has continued to ex- 
pand and sales of bicycles, gears and com- 
ponents have increased by over £1,400,000 
compared with the previous year,-thus en- 
abling us to continue unbroken our record 


of having achieved an increased turnover in 
each year since the end of the War. : 


The cycle industry has, generally speaking, 
experienced a poor year’s trading on the 
Home Market. The sales figures for the in- 
dustry are down by approximately 30 per 
cent, against which your Company’s sales are 
down by approximately 15 per cent. For- 
tunately our export business has been able to 
take up this slack and has achieved a 27 per 
cent increase in sales over last year. Export 
markets now absorb over 70 per cent of our 
total bicycle production. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


I am pleased to report that all our over- 
seas companies have experienced a successful 
years trading and have, in the aggregate, 
made a record contribution towards our 
profits. 


REVIEW OF PROSPECTS 


Since the end of the financial year condi- 
tions of trading have again become more 
difficult. Sales in the Home Market, where 
we have had to increase prices, are running 
at a level below that of last year, but in recent 
weeks I am pleased to report that saad have 
taken a turn for the better. 


We are still maintaining export sales at last 
year’s level but it is only to be expected that 
we shall suffer repercussions from the serious 
situation in the Middle Eas, ‘ihe long haul 
round the Cape will inevitably increase the 
cost to the consumer in many of our im- 
portant markets and we may also have to face 
a loss of business in certain markets within 
or sympathetic to the Arab World. 


From the long-term point of view, how- 
ever, I am satisfied that the demand for 
bicycles on a world-wide basis will continue 
to grow as the more undeveloped parts of the 
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world are opened up, and that we shall be 
assured of increasing sales opportunities. Ir 
is, however, vital if we are to take advantage 
of such conditions that we remain fully com- 
petitive. 


COMPANY’S FACTORY 
EXPANSION 


The new factory to which I referred last 
year, in which we are to concentrate the 
manufacture of our Sturmey-Archer pro- 
ducts, is progressing most satisfactorily, and 
we anticipate that it will be in production 
by Autumn of next year. This expansion, 
the greatest in the Company’s history, 
will give us an additional covered floor 
space of nearly 20 acres and will cost us 
approximately £5 million in all to erect and 
equip. 

Although conditions of trade have 
hardened since the time when we took the 
decision to proceed with this expansion, we 


-are confident that this is no more than a 


passing phase and that the long-term pros- 
pects of the Company are excellent and fully 
justify the completion of this great new 
extension. 


PROFIT SHARING 


As announced in my statement last year, 
we have now introduced a profit-sharing 
scheme for our factory employees under 
which we allocate to them 13 per cent of the 
group profits in each year, after deducting 
an allowance at the rate of 10 per cent on 
the capital employed in the business at the 
beginning of that year. 


During the year under review _ this 
scheme has made available for distribution 
the sum of £230,615 compared with the sum 
of £194,679 for the previous year when 
no profit-sharing scheme was in opera- 
tion. 








BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


POSITION IN EGYPT 


MR J. S. CROSSLEY’S SPEECH 


The thirty-first Ordinary General Meeting 
of Barclays Bank DCO was held on 
December 28th at 29 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the Chair- 
man) presided. 


The Secretary, Mr C. F. S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors report to the stockholders. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the Report and Accounts and State- 
ment by the Chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. 


The Chairman reviewed the position of 
the Bank’s affairs in Egypt as a consequence 
of the Suez crisis. He said: In my Annual 
Statement, which was published at the begin- 
ning of the month, and which had to 
be in the printer’s hands several weeks 
earlier, I referred to the position in Egypt 
and said that I would try to give you more 
up-to-date information at the time of this 
Meeting. 


I have already said in my statement that 
with the development of the Egyptian 
economy and its consequent growth our 


business has now become self-contained and 
self-supporting. 


THE STAFF 


Your principal anxiety will no doubt have 
been, as mine has been, on the score of our 
personnel in Egypt. The staff of the Bank 
there is of course mainly of Egyptian nation- 
ality, but 27 are ex-patriate British officials 
and there are many others of non-Egyptian 
nationality. I am pleased to be able to tell 
you that all the ex-patriate British members 
of the staff are now back in this country, and 
that the majority of our local officials of 
British and French nationality have arrived 
either here or in France. 


We shall do everything in our power to 
help those of our staff who have left 
Egypt and who may have suffered mis- 
fortune through no fault of their own, and 
those who remain will, we hope, still be 
working in the Bank there. 


SEQUESTRATION ORDER 


At the beginning of November a seques- 
trator was appointed by the Fevntian 


Government, and all acts of the Bank in 
Egypt since that date have been carried out 
under his authority. We have no means of 
knowing what is taking place, neither, of 
course, can we exercise any control over the 
actions of the sequestrator. The Sequestra- 
tion Order, which applies to all British and 
French controlled businesses, covers, we 
believe, something like eleven Banks, com- 
prising a large proportion of the banking 
system in Egypt. In these circumstances, 
it may be that the policy of the sequestrator 
will be to carry on the business, as he is 
empowered to do, with as little disturbance 
as present conditions allow. It would, I 
think, be useless at this juncture for me 
to speculate upon the future. All that we 
know about the sort of position that 
obtains today is that it is susceptible of rapid 
change. 

It is important that we should keep a 
sense of proportion, and it may be of interest 
to you to know that our Egyptian business 
represents only slightly more than 5 per cent 
of the total business of this Bank. In saying 
this, however, I do not wish to minimise 
in any way the value which we attach to our 
business in Egypt. Apart from merely busi- 
ness considerations we have many personal 
ties of friendship extending back, in some 
cases, for generations. 


NEARLY A CENTURY OF 
SERVICE 


It may interest some of you to know that 
the Anglo-Egyptian Bank first opened for 
business in Egypt in 1864. This means that 
our Bank is the oldest bank operating in 
Egypt. Since that date, nearly 100 years 26% 
we can, I think, fairly claim that our Bank 
has contributed a valuable _ stabilising 
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influence to the economy of the country. 
We have served no _ purely _ sectional 
interest nor have we been subordinated to 
any political purpose. Rather have we 
concentrated on giving a banking service in 
keeping with the leading commercial bank 
of the country. 

The condition of the business prior to the 
sequestration showed a strong and liquid 
position. Our Bank enjoys an excellent busi- 


‘ mess connection representative of the entire 


business community throughout the country. 
The fact that we have the privilege of being 
Egypt’s oldest existent Bank is perhaps the 
best indication of the value placed upon our 
services by the public as a whole. It is our 
hope that the sequestrator, in fulfilling his 
function, will continue to maintain our high 
standard of regard for the interests of the 
Bank’s customers, and carry out faithfully the 
duties which we feel are owed to them. We 
also hope that he will give the same con- 
sideration to our staff that they have come 
to expect from us. 


SENSE OF PROPORTION 
NEEDED 


I do not want to conclude on too pessi- 
mistic a note. We need more than ever today 
a sense of proportion, and it seems to me that 
we do no service to ourselves, or to others, 
by wrapping everything in a mantle of gloom. 
The average man will feel that in 1956 
political leadership throughout most of the 
World has been shown up in an unusually 
poor light. 

Yet it may be that the events of recent 
months will have served to dispel some illu- 
sions, and even if the process is likely to be 


a long one, we may at least hope that some 
lessons will be learnt from them so that more 
realistic and intelligent policies may be 
followed in the years to come. 


AMENDMENT OF 
ARTICLES 


The Chairman then referred to the Bill 
which the Bank was promoting in Parliament 
to amend The Colonial Bank Act 1925 under 
which the Bank operated. He mentioned that 
the Articles of Association of the Bank were 
a schedule to The Colonial Bank Act and the 
opportunity had been taken to revise them so 
as to bring them up to date to comply with 
modern practice and with such sections of 
the Companies Act 1948 which were applied 
to the Bank. 


He said it was necessary for the stock- 
holders to approve the revistd Articles at this 
meeting and they would be asked to approve 
the Bill at an extraordinary general meeting 
which would follow immediately after the 
annual meeting. He mentioned that the only 
new amendment to the Articles was one per- 
mitting four Vice-Chairmen instead of two. 
The Chairman also said he had given an 
explanation of the amending Bill in his State- 
ment to the stockholders. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The Chairman then moved the adoption of 
the Report of the Directors and the Statement 
of Accounts and the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent actual on £12,932,250 
Ordinary stock, making 8 per cent for the 
year, less income tax at the standard rate of 
8s. 6d. in the £. 
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The motion was seconded by Mr A. C, 
Barnes, Deputy Chairman, and carried. 


The retiring directors, Mr Arnold Tiffany 
Dudley, MC, Captain Derek Fitzgerald and 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force The Right 
Honourable The Viscount Portal of 
Hungerford, KG, GCB, OM, DSO, MC, 
were re-elected. The Chairman proposed, 
and Mr Barnes seconded, a resolution to 
elect Colonel Sir Thomas Ellis Robins, 
KBE, DSO, to the Board, which was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr L. E. D. Bevan, 
seconded by Mr John Newson-Smith, the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Company, Price Waterhouse and Com- 
pany, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company 
and Cooper Brothers and Company, were re- 
appointed. 


The special resolution approving the re- 
vised Articles of Association was moved by 
the Chairman, seconded by Mr A. C. Barnes, 
and was carried unanimously. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 
Mr G. F. Lewis, a director, was seconded by 
Mr Joseph Nissim, a stockholder, and carried 
unanimously. It was responded to by Mr 
J. F. Cade, a general manager. 


This concluded the business of the annual 
general meeting, and at the extraordinary 
general meeting which followed, the Bill to 
amend The Colonial Bank Act of 1925 was 
approved by the stockholders. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman was 
proposed by Sir Oscar Hobson and carried 
unanimously. 














brands in the USA. 


The Board also announce that 
Gilbey’s Canadian branch, which 
is expanding rapidly, is being 
formed into a wholly owned 
Canadian Company, and finance 
has been arranged in Canada 
which will enable that Company 
to be self-sufficient. 


These two developments should 
be of substantial advantage to 
Gilbeys, since they should satisfy 
the immediate requirements of the 
Group for additional capital while, 





W. & A. GILBEY LIMITED 


The Board of W. & A. Gilbey Limited announce that as a 
result of recent negotiations, National Distillers Products 
Corporation are acquiring from them for cash their minority 
shareholding in W. & A. Gilbey Limited of Delaware. At 
the same time arrangements have been entered into whereby 
National Distillers will be licensed on a permanent royalty 
basis to continue the production and marketing of Gilbey 


at the same time, maintaining and 
possibly increasing its income. 


The Directors estimate that the 
profits of the Group for 1956 will 
be maintained at approximately 
the same level as for 1955. 


The close of 1956 marks the 
end of the first hundred years in 
the life of the business and it 
enters its second century with 
confidence in an enterprise that 
is now world-wide. 











THE LANCASHIRE 
COTTON CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


TRADING PROFIT INCREASE 


The following is an extract from a State- 
ment circulated by the Chairman, Mr R. M. 
Lee, with the Accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1956: 


ACCOUNTS 


During the year we acquired all the Share 
Capital of the Durban Mill (Holdings) 
Limited and of the Eagle Spinning Company 
(Holdings) Limited, and we have continued 
to operate the mills owned by these Com- 
panies. I am glad to be able to report that 
we have found these to be very satisfactory 
acquisitions. 


I am pleased to report to you an increase 
in the trading profit of £124,345, making the 
Trading Profit for the year £2,929,715. I am 
particularly gratified at this increase, which 
has taken place during a very trying year for 
= Textile Industry, to which I shall refer 
ater. 


We have allocated to General Reserve 
£400,000 which brings the total of this 
Reserve to £6,500,000. In addition £400,000 
has been allocated to Replacement of Fixed 
Assets Reserve, making the total of this 
Reserve £3,900,000. 


Last year we allocated £250,000 to Process 
and Stock Reserve in view of the uncertainty 
which prevailed with regard to the level of 
raw cotton prices. Fortunately the outlook 
on raw cotton prices is much less uncertain 
and in consequence we have not felt it neces- 
sary to increase the Process and Stock 
Reserve which stands at £1,250,000. 
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For many years the Company has 
ploughed back profits and utilised them in 
the purchase of modern plant and machinery, 
and when considering the final dividend your 
Board decided that the time has now come 
when an increase in the return should be 
made to the Ordinary Stockholders. They 
accordingly recommend a final dividend of 
12} per cent less tax, against 7} per cent less 
tax paid last year. An interim dividend of 
5 per cent less tax was paid last August, as 
in the previous year. The interim dividend 
absorbed £232,675 and the dividend now 
recommended absorbs £581,686. The amount 
carried forward is £964,276, of which 
£56,517 is retained in the accounts of our 
Subsidiaries. 


MACHINERY 
The year has seen a further expansion of 


our policy of constantly improving our 
machinery. We have continued to install the 


most modern large package ring frames in- 
corporating all the latest labour-saving 
devices. The year has also seen the develop- 
ment of new yarns and techniques from the 
experimental stage to successful bulk produc- 
tion. One instance of this is the tufted carpet 
industry, for which we are providing very 
substantial quantities of yarn in both colour 
and grey, using different man-made fibres. 


YARN AND CLOTH IMPORTS 


The importation of yarn and cloth free of 
duty from India and Hongkong continues to 
be a disturbing feature. 


As a result of the meeting between the 
Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, and Mr 
Nehru, it was suggested that a delegation 
from the Industry should visit India to dis- 
cuss this matter with the leaders of the In- 
dustry in India. This suggestion is being 
followed up, and I am glad to report that our 
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Managing Director, Colonel J. B. Whitehead, 
has been appointed a member of the delega- 
tion which is feaving shortly for India and 
Hongkong. We earnestly hope that their 
efforts will be successful in bringing about 
a more equitable and reasonable state of 
affairs. 


EXPORTS 


Competition has intensified throughout the 
year in practically every one of our export 
markets, and restrictions and quotas have 
hindered our efforts in many cases. In these 
circumstances it is very satisfactdry that our 
Export Department has succeeded in selling 
a greater weight of yarn, especially to dollar 
markets, than in any other year since. 1950. 
We hope during the current year conditions 
will enable us to repeat and indeed to im- 
prove on this achievement, although the 
recently concluded trade agreement with 
Australia, which is our best overseas market, 
does give us grounds for certain misgivings. 





APPOINTMENTS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF 
STATISTICS 


Research worker required to assist in study of economic 
aspects of innovation in production methods in the 
engineering industry. Good knowledge of economics 
essential, acquaintance with industrial problems an_ asset. 
Appointment for 1 year, salary £550-£900 according to 
age and =  qualifications.—Application forms obtainable 
from the Secretary, Institute of Statistics, St. Cross 
Road, Oxtord. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
INDIA 


ELECTRICAL 
construction of 
undertaken by 
known firm otf 


ENGINEER __ required for 
large steel works at Durgapur 
well established, internationally 
Engineering Contractors. 


Age 30-45. Previous experience of large civil 
engineering contracts essential. Must be excellent 
Organiser and fully conversant with high-tension 
ring main switching up to Il k V with load 
demands up to 10 megawatts. 


Previous 
able. 
equivalent 
degree of 
essential. 


experience desir- 
2. or have 

High 
ability 


abroad ore 
Candidates should be A.M.LE. 


professional 
integrity with 


qui atigications. 
good liaison 


Altractive 
sions and 


four-figure 
substantial bonus 
successful applicant and family. Tour initially 
for two and a half vears with approximately 
2$ months’ leave at end of tour, with free 
Passages Local leaves additional. Housing 
facilities attractive. If appointment is satisfac- 
tory the opportunity of a further tour can be 
expected 


salary. with tax conces- 


Free passages 


This is an excellent opportunity for an experi- 
enced and technically well qualified, active, and 
ambitious Electrical Engineer in good health. 
All replies in GUARANTEED STRICTEST 
CONFIDENCE. 


Apply, stating details of place and date of 
birth, education, travel, names of firms, post- 
tions held with salaries and dates. Private 
contact telephone number will facilitate acknow- 
ledgments. 


Dr. P. S. de Q. CABOT, 
P. S. CABOT AND —- 


37-41 Bedford Row 
London, W.C.1. 





ERSONNEL OFFICER for London factory. Main 
responsibility is to assist his Production Unit Manager 
to deal effectively with all aspects of Personnel policy. 
This includes development of emerging techniques in 
studying organisation and specific jobs and matching 
ecople to them. (Training will be given.) Qualifications : 
egree or comparable qualifications in engineering, natural 
or social science, or law; experience in industry, pre- 
ferably in work study and personnel. Age 25 to 35. 
Commencing salary to £1,000.—Personnel Manager (Ref. 
699), Glacier Metal Co., Litd., Ealing Road, Wembley, 
Middlesex. 
NATIONALLY known modern manufacturing Com- 
pany will shortly have a vacancy for a Chief 
Statistician due to an internal promotion. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified men 
who should have a degree in Statistics (honours pre- 
ferred) plus a very sound bach“round in economics; in 
addition a degree in economics would be an advantage 
as would several years’ industrial experience 

The Statistical Department provides a full_ statistical 
service to all divisions of the Company. The Chiei 
Statistician’s position is therefore very wide in scope 
and he must be able to cope with and undertake fore- 
casting and advise on sampling techniques used ~ | the 
marketing and consumer research departments of the 


Company. 

The starting salary will not be less than £2,000 per 
annum and applications should be sent to the Chief 
Personnel Oticer, Box 592. Envelopes should be endorsed 


Chief Statistician” 


THE SCOTTISH GAS BOARD 


STATISTICIAN : 

Applications are invited for a_ Statistician at Board 
Headquarters in Edinburgh. Applicants should be suit- 
ably qualified (University Degree with specialisation in 
Statistics or other appropriate qualification). Preference 
will be given to applicants with some commercial experi- 
ence and knowledge of mechanical aids. The successful 
—— will be responsible to the Chief Financial 
Officer for collection, analysis and interpretation of data 
throughout the Area The salary for the appointment 
will be within the scale £1,025/£1,145 per annum, 
Applications, stating age and giving particulars of educa- 
tion, training, experience and qualifications, should be 
addressed to the undersigned within fourteen days of 
the appearance of this advertisement. 

(Signed) A. T. HERD, 
Secretary. 

26 Drumsheugh Gacgean, Edinburgh 3. 

__ December 22, 19 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 


A young CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
sought by the Managing Director of 
known Public Company, with Head 
London, to be his Personal Assistant. 

His duties will include the collation and _ inter- 
pretation of management statistics and informa- 
tion. As such they will give ample scope for 
the use of his accountancy training but more 
importantly they will also provide a_ unique 
insight into the management of a live and 
forward-looking company 

The successful applicant must have had a first- 
class general education, preferably public school, 
and since qualifying have completed at least two 
years in practice or with an industrial concern. 
It is essential that he has a first-class command 
of the English language, both written and spoken 
with competence in at least one other language 
as a desirable but not essential qualification. 

his is a first-class opportunity for an out- 
Standing young man who, on completion of 2-3 
years’ successful service in his initial capacity, 
could expect promotion to a responsible cxecutive 
appointment. 

Applications (preferably typewritten), 
ine full details of education, 
experience and present salary, 
complete confidence, to Box No. 597, c/o 
Charles yer! & Sons Ltd., Gateway House, 
London, E.C. 


contain- 
qualifications, 
should be sent, in 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to — on the selection 
of the 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


for an_ ethical pharmaceutical company in 
London. He will be responsible for the 
development of new products including direction 
of pharmaceutical laboratories, initiation and 
evaluation of clinical trials, advice on marketing 
and technical approval of promotional literature. 

This well-established company is part of an 
internationally Known U.S. organisation whose 
leading status is being maintained by an annual 
expenditure of about 8 million dollars on 
research and development. It is intended to 
augment the U.K. development programme and 
there are plans_to build a new factory and 
laboratories. The position includes some 
overseas travel in order to maintain personal 
liaison with leading medical scientists at home 
and abroad. 

Enquiries are invited from physicians (M.D. 
or M.R.C.P. an advantage) who have experience 

originating or conducting clinical trials of 
new drugs. They must also have a flair for 
weighing technical, professional and commercial 
viewpoints and provide evidence of an imaginative 
and constructive approach. Salary according to 
reputation, but will interest those at present 
earning £3,000 or more 

Please send brief details, in strict confidence, 
to R. A. Denerley (S.241), Management Selection 
Ltd., 17 Stratton Street. London, W.1. No 
information will be passed to our clients without 
candidates’ permission after full personal 
discussion at which the identity of the Company 
will be disclosed. 





ARKET RESEARCH.—The Metal Box Company 

requires a woman based London to supervise small 
staff of field investigators, and play an active part in 
the collection of pee and planning of surveys. 
Previous experience in arket research, preferably 
among retailers, essential. —Write MJ/MR, The Langham, 
Portland Place, oA. 


ESEARCH ASSISTANT with some qualifications in 

production statistics and company finance required 
to help in investigation into sector of British business in 
East. Engagement for approximately fifteen months from 
early 1957. Free travel out and back and monthly 
Salary of 1 Would suit appropriately qualified 
woman.—Box 593. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the selection 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE 


(Administration) 

for a pharmaceutical manufacturing company ia 
London, with subsidiaries overseas. it has 
recently been acquired by a progressive U.S. 
concern of international repute, and a vigorous 
policy of re-vitalisation and expansion has been 
launched, including plans for building a new 
factory. sc fr a man who can 
justify a starting salary of up to £3,000 and who 
will be responsible initially for reviewing selling 
prices, supervising distribution arrangements at 
home, and abroad and stream-lining office 
organisation and methods. Success in_ these 
tasks would make him a logical contender far 
a seat on the Board within two years. 

Candidates must be graduates with a progres- 
sive record of achievement in industry, including 
expcrience of distribution of consumer goods and. 
of reorganising office procedures: consultancy 
experience in these fields would be particularly 
valuable. Age limits 33 to 42: generous pension 
and life insurance coverage. 

Please send brief details, 
quoting reference (S.234) t . 
Management Selection Limited, 17 Stratton 
Street, London, W.1. No information will 
passed to our client until candidates have been 
told their identity and have given permission 
after full discussion. 


in strict confidence, 
o: R Denerley, 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


DEPUTY 
COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


(industrial Relations) 

Applications are invited for a senior appointment in 
the Commercial Department of the Technical Policy 
Branch at Risley, near Warrington, Lancs. 

The post is one of considerable responsibility in a 
rapidly expanding field and will provide opportunitics 
of working in close collaboration with British Industry 
in the development of industrial applications of Atomic 
Energy. The commercial activities will be concerned not 
so much with product selling in the generally accepicd 
sense but rather with the exploitation of technological 
information, and will include associated negotiations. 

Candidates should have a sound technical/commercial 
background and be experienced in conducting top-levct 
negotiations and drawing up commercial agreements 
They must possess the ability to appreciate the com- 
mercial value of technological work and have some 
knowledge of patents procedure. They will be called 
upon to work in close co-operation with other sections 
of a large industrial organisation. 

Preference will be given to candidates with a degree 
in one of the applied sciences and/or corporate member- 
ship of one of the senior professional institutions. 

It will be necessary for the successful candidate (o 
acquire an understanding of the technical processes and 
plants for which the Industrial Group is responsible ; 
a reasonable period of initial training will be allowed 
for this purpose 

Salary will be assessed within the range of £2,000 to 
£2,500 per annum. 

A house for renting by the successful candidate (if 
married) may be available in due course: alternatively. 
substantial assistance may be given towards legal expenscs 
incurr in — purchase. There is a contributory 


pension schem : 
Application “jorms may be obtained from the Chef 
Recruitment  Offficer, Industrial Group Headquarters. 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, Risley, ocat 
Warrington, Lancs. 
Closing date January 30, 1957. 


CCOUNTING.—A_. light engineering Company if 

West London has vacancies for accounts assistants 
Duties will include (a) Sales and Cost Sales analyses. 
(b) Maintenance of finished stock records by quantity 
and value, (c) Sales budgets. Experience of punched 
card accounting an advantage. Salary £600-£70".— 
Box 595. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Applications are invited for a senior research post in 
connection with the Birmingham Redundancy and Re- 
employment Study. Applicants should have experience 
of organising social research. The post will be tenable 
for two years at a salary, according to qualifications, of 
wp to £1,250 per annum, plus F.S.S.U. 

Applications (two copies), with the names of three 
referees, should be sent not later than January 31, 1957; 
to the Registrar, the University, Birmingham, 15, from 
whom further details may be obtained. 






















MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the selection of a 


SALES AND ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


for a two-year-old subsidiary of an old-established 
American Company manufacturing and market- 
ing a variety of domestic electric appliances. 
The new offices and factory situated in Scotland, 
already occupy 200,000 sq. ft. and are being 
rapidly extended. The Company’s policy is that 
the development of the British subsidiary shall 
be by promotion to the highest Board level 
from within. 

Duties will include responsibility for all adver- 
tising, sales promotion, marketing and sales of 
the Company’s products and for advising the 
Board on the introduction of new and the 
improvement of existing products. He will also 
have the opportunity to play an important part 
in building and developing the Company. 

Candidates must be educated to at least School 
Certificate level and a_ degree in statistics or 
economics would be useful background. Essential 
qualifications are experience of sales management 
at senior level, a successful record of marketing 
new consumer products and a knowledge of 
advertising and modern market research 
techniques. 

Probable age 34 to 45. Minimum salary 


3,5 
Please send gl ou. in confidence, quoting 
reference (S.228) J. "H. Fryer, Management 
Selection Limited, Gj Stratton Street, London, 
W.1. No information will be disclosed to our 
cents until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission. 













































RAINING OFFICER required by The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited (Steel Division), 
Port Talbot. 

The successful candidate will be responsible 
te the Education Officer for the selection and 
taining of potential foremen and for the 
administration of development projects for 
existing foremen in a large integrated and 
expanding Steel Company. 

An honours degree in social subjects such as 
Psychology, sociology or economics would 
an advantage. 

hose wishing to apply should write for 
oficial Application Form 
Superintendent, Personnel | 
The Steel’ Company of Wales Limited 
— Division), 
Abbey orks, 
Port Talbot, Glam. 


























MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the selection of a 


GENERAL MANAGER 


for a company in the North se equipment 
for bulk materials handling. is a leading 
company in the specialised field * ant has good 
development prospects. 

Appointment will carry seat on the Board. 
Responsible to the Managing Director for Pro- 
duction, Sales and Technical Development. 

Degree in mechanical enginecring desirable; 
enginecring apprenticeship and professiona 
qualification essential, Must have experience in 
















































THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


CHAIRS OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited from economists in any branch 
of the subject for two CHAIRS of ECONOMICS, both 
vacant at the end of September, 1957, one by the 
retirement of Professor G. P. Jones, and the other a 
newly created Chair. One of the professors will 
appointed Head of the Department of Economics. In 
addition to its present functions the Department will in 
future assume responsibility for the conduct of teaching 
and research in Business Studies for which exceptional 
local facilities are available. Salary £2,150 a year, with 
S.S.U. provision and family allowance.—Further par- 
ticulars should be obtained from The Registrar, The 
University, Sheffield 10, to whom applications (25 copies, 
one only from overseas candidates) should be sent by 
February 16, 1957. 


HOUSING TRUST CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
DESIGNATE 


The Western Region Production Development Board, 
with the approval and support of the Government of the 
Western Region of Nigeria, intends to establish a Western 
Region Housing Trust. The objects of the Trust will be 
the development of Housing Estates as well as fostering 
the growth of home ownership. Applications are invited 
for the post of Chief Executive Officer Designate of the 
Trust. In the preliminary stages his chief duties will be 
to assist in drafting legislation and in drawing up plans 
for the establishment and operation of the Trust. During 
this period he will be engaged on the staff of the Board 
= fae to satisfactory performance, will become the 

f Officer of the Trust when formed. His duties will 
then include (a) organising the development of housing 
estates = (b) promoting home-ownership on building 
society line 

Applicants should possess wide administrative experience 
in such fields as planning, development, and financing of 
housing areas and of home ownership schemes. Academic 
and professional qualifications will be an advantage. 

Salary will be £2,500-£3,500, point of entry depending 
on_ qualifications and experience. 

Further details of the proposed Trust and of the Board’s 
Terms and Conditions of Service can be obtained from: 

he London Representative, 
Western Region Production Development Board, 
18 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1 
to whom applications, giving full details of experience, 
qualifications, etc., should be addressed; replies to reach 
him not later than January 31, 1957. 

Generali Terms of Employment: House, with basic 
furniture, provided at rental of £150 per annum ; Provident 
Fund; Outfit Allowance £60; Free Medical Service; 
Free passage for wife; home leave at foll Pay at the rate 
; = days per month of overseas service. Low income 





CHIEF MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


inane. well-established and snguntiee Group 

Companies requires Chief Mechanical 

, a Successful candidate, 35-50, should 

have university degree or equivalent, and asso- 

ciate membership in one of the senior professional 
institutions. 

Site or shop experience essential with approxi- 
mately ten years on project design, with proved 
ability in the design of mechanical handling 
machinery, pipe layouts, pressure vessels, heat 
exchangers, pumping installations, and associated 
electrics and instrumentation. Candidates must 

knowledgeable in industrial economics and 
estimating applied to plant design. Experience 
of modern construction methods essential. Should 
be able administrator. Substantial four-figure 
salary bonus, pension plan and assistance 
accommodation, etc. 

Responsibilities include development of 
mechanical handling machinery, designs for indus- 
trial plants, and management of team of design 
engineers and related personnel. 

Apply in GUARANTEED STRICTEST 
CONFIDENCE in accordance with professional 
ethics, giving details of date and place of birth, 
education, background, names of firms, positions 
held with dates and salaries to 


Dr P. S. de Q. CABOT, 
P. S. CABOT & COMPANY, 
ROW, 


37-41 BEDFORD 
LONDON, W.C.1. 








LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
GARNETT COLLEGE 


(Training Comeae for Technical eaens 
ew Kent Road, 
Principal: C. Jameson, MEd. B.Sc. 

Applications invited from suitably qualified persons 
for appointment as LECTURER; person appointed will 
be required to take part in_ instruction relating to 
General Theory and Practice of Education, with special 
reference to Further Education, and undertake some 
tutorial responsibility and other work on teaching method 
applicable to subjects included in the general education 
of Young Workers; teaching experience in an establish- 
ment of further education essential, and experience with 
young people in industry an advantage. Training Col- 
lege Salary. Appointment will be to the Council's 
service with assignment to this college.—Application 
forms and further particulars obtainable from and 
returnable to Principal at college (S.A.E. fscap) by 
January 21. (2478) 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Secretary 

of British West Indies Sugar Association (Incor- 
porated), with headquarters at present in Jamaica, but 
, be established permancntly in Barbados at an early 
ate. 

Qualifications for the post include’ experience in 
administration and also as sar of high level con- 
ferences. Knowledge of the B.W.I. Sugar Industry would 
be useful but not essential. The post is one of con- 
siderable responsibility and will carry a substantial salary 
commensurate with the experience and background of the 
candidate selected. 

Please address applications, which will be treated as 
confidential, to the Chairman, British West Indies Sugar 
Association (Incorporated), 46 Harbour Street, Myrtle 
Bank PO. Kingston, Jamaica. 


z. REPRESENTATIVE : Graduate in enginecring 

e with business experience and contacts in both 
New Zealand and Australian industry wishes to become 
associated with Principals in developing manufacture 
and/or sale in Australasia, preferably New Zealand. 
Prepared to visit U.K. immediately suitable proposition 
is offered.—Reply P.O. Box 2319, Wellington, N.Z. 


XPELLEE FROM EGYPT, 36 years old, bachelor, 

British nationality, Sorbonne graduate, with fluent 
written and spoken French, Italian, Arabic, fully 
experienced Import-Export trade, agency work, seeks 
SALES post, home or foreign Minimum U-K. salary 
£1,200 per annum. Faultless U.K. references avail- 
able.—Box 594. 


X-RAOC officer, 26, going to New Zealand early 1957, 
wishes to have interview with businessman desiring 
representation or assistance there.—Box 590. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
Students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


HAMES RIVERSIDE premises (freehold), E.14 area. 
Floor area approx. 82,000 sq. ft. Frontage to river 
approx. 110 ft. Price £49,000 0.n.o. Part of purchase 
price May remain on mortgage.—Write owners, Box 589. 


~ AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
of the Ordinary and *“* A *’ Ordinary Stocks=will be closed 
from Thursday, January 24, 1957, to Thursday, February 
7, 1957, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. A. STONHAM, 
Invicta Works, Grantham Secretary. 

__ January 1, 1957 


~B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 

utors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. — 
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First Phillips-type 
Polyethylene Plant 
for Great Britain 


BRITISH HYDROCARBON CHEMICALS LIMITED 
has awarded the contract for its polyethylene plant to the Stone & Webster 


Engineering Corporation. 


As the British affiliate of the corporation, Badgers. will do 
all detailed design work for the plant, procure the equipment and super- 


vise the construction. 


The new plant will produce about 11,000 tons per year of 
polyethylene, using the low pressure process developed by the Phillips 
Petroleum Company. It will be located at Grangemouth, Scotland and 
will receive its feed from the existing ethylene plants designed by Stone & 
Webster and built by Badgers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 


Process Engineers and Constructors jor the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 


99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, U.S.A. 











